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A SUMMER IDYL. 


L. i 
WONDERED where the rainbow, The summer cloud is raveled, 





With one foot on the sea, | query now no more, 
Went when its span of brightness For lo! the answer met me 
Lived but in memory. Down by the silver shore. 
Ill. IV. 
A shell, a thing of beauty | rent the masking seaweed, 
Some ocean nymph had lost, | turned it to the light, 
The dredging storm-waves’ plunder In perfect pearly lustre, 
On fluted strand was tost. With iris hues bedight. 
v. V1. 
My trove held open secret— With its mysterious passing 
Since Nature wasteth not, Full well | am acquaint— 
The bow, in her alembic, It gave its pristine glory 
To purpose new is wrought. This ocean cup to paint. 


LAVINIA S. GOODWIN. 
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PASTELLE. 


BY CLARA SPRAGUE ROSS. 


CuHaptTer I, 


HE hottest day of the 
season was over. 
The sun, a huge 
crimson ball, had 
dropped unwilling- 
ly below the hori- 
zon. Twilight came 
with a faint, trem- 
bling breath ; afew 
soft, fleecy clouds 
passed out with the 
vanishing murki- 
ness and left the 
night brilliant and 
beautiful. A fair, young moon, shyly 
creeping in and out of the frail cloudlets, 
hung in the burning atmosphere, but 
night brought neither respite nor re- 
lief. The crickets in the grass kept up 
their sad monotone ; the insect life that 
had reveled in the glare of the midday 
sun still rent the air with hissing, sting- 
ing cries; the weary birds, hiding be- 
neath the hot and dusty leaves, twittered 
fretfully or made petulant bird-remon- 
strance to each other. 

At the large hotel on the hill, at the 
right of “Buxton’s,” the panting or- 
chestra were playing the last bars of an 
enticing waltz. From my window at 
“ Buxton’s”” I watched the hitherto gay, 
young devotees of the dance come slow- 
ly up from their sail on the still, dark 
waters of the lake that gave to this 
lovely Adirondack retreat its name. One 
by one the lights were extinguished in 
the immense hotel, and the moon and 
the crickets were alone. 

Too muc!. exhausted with the heat to 
sleep, impatient of the four bare, white 
walls that imprisoned me, I took a soft 
lace scarf from my dresser, carefully de- 
scended the creaking stairs, silently 
drew the clumsy bolt that protected 
“ Buxton’s ” from the world, and stepped 
out on the broad, rough piazza that ran 
around three sides of the old farmhouse. 
A large, old-fashioned rocker,with broad 
arms, stood in one corner of the piazza, 
and, sure of the solitude, I threw myself 
into its shelter. With a start, and a 
little cry of astonishment, I fell back 





against the piazza railing. Just before 
me sat Miss Harriet Buxton; one hand 
supported her bowed head, the other 
slowly waved back and forth a tattered 
palmleaf fan. She drew herself up 
at the sound of my startled cry, and, 
turning her dark, homely face toward 
me, said: “I’m sorry I scairt ye, Mrs. 
Manning ; will ye have this chair?” 

“Forgive me for intruding upon your 
quiet, Miss Harriet ; you must be very 
tired to-night,” I answered, seating my- 
self near her on a cane sewing-chair. 

“Yes, Iam tired, dead tired o’ think- 

in’, I don’t do nothin’ that tires me 
like thinkin’, and I’ve done sights of it,” 
was the sorrowful reply. 
. I glanced at the hard, knotted, scarred 
hands that were now folded in Miss 
Harriet’s lap, thinking of the never- 
ending toil to which they bore unques- 
tioned witness. I knew so well how 
many, many summers this tall, frail 
woman had carried the old inn, fa- 
miliarly called “ Buxton’s,” through the 
drudgery of its short season. Always 
patient, always filled with anxiety lest 
her guests should suffer the smallest 
inconvenience ; making good Miss Su- 
san’s unfortunate derelictions and Sarah 
Buxton’s miserable blunders. 

I was conscious of the struggle, of 
the pain, the weariness, but I had only 
thought of these as physical; I had left 
out of the problem she was working the 
wearing, mental strain, the agonizing 
mind of this poor mountain drudge. 

I was full of pity ; I longed to offer 
sympathy, to give éxpression to the 
rushing thoughts of my own mind, or 
to ask her to share with me the anxiety 
that weighed so heavily on her’s; but I 
sat mute at her side. I dared not try 
to penetrate the unconscious dignity in 
which the woman wrapped herself 
after that one sad cry. The reserve, 
the loneliness of a lifetime were not to 
be rudely thrust aside, that a stranger 
from another, brighter, happier world 
than hers, might gaze curiously at a 


_ struggling, quivering heart. 


A gentle breeze from the lake, hidden 
in the pines and balsams just below us, 
lightly swayed the leaves of the creeper 
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that twisted itself about the weather- 
stained piazza; a slender, purplish cloud 
trailed slowly across the moon, Leaning 
over until I could look up into her face, 
I laid a hand upon the one with which 
she clasped the arm of her chair, and 
said softly: “You are a marvel of 
strength and endurance, Miss Harriet ; 
but these have their limit with the best 
of us; you need rest, and more than 
rest, change.” The shadow of a smile 
hovered about her fine, firm mouth, 
but she did not withdraw her hand as 
she answered, a little bitterly: ‘“ You’re 
as good as the doctors, Mrs. Manning, 
for prescribin’ rem- \ 

edies that only the 
dear Lord knows 
how we shall get. 
I have never been 
further from home 
than over to John 
Brown’s grave in 
forty years; the 
only change I’m 
likely to have will 
be upward, not out- 
ward.” Then, as if 


fearing she had 
spoken harshly, she 
added, “but it’s 
kind of you to 
care, and it ain’t 
the work, nor the 
mountains, nor 


‘Buxton’s’ that’s so 
hard to live with, 
it’s the worry as I 
told you; and yet 
I’ve found a way 
out of lots of wor- 
ries. There’s Stan- 
nardses, up on the 
hill; I fretted from 
the time they turned the first sod 
till the Leightons and the Crafts and 
President Powers, and all of the rest of 
our reg’lars drove up here by the first 
stage the next year, "bout the way we 
girls was goin’ to be pushed further 
and further along till there wouldn’t 
be nothin’ for us to do but to drop 
into that black, treacherous lake yon- 
der. 

“The mortgage on the farm’s been 
paid since then, and a bit laid by for 
Sarah and Susan; not much, though. 
Nobody but Sarah could make both 
ends of it meet, but she’ll do it, and 
take care of Susan, too; them twin 


** LOOKING 


UP 
COME.” 


THE 





girls set sights ‘by each other, and the 
same Providence that’s cared for three 
old maids can care for two ; but—but—” 
she hesitated, struggling to repress the 
quivering of her lips and to crush back 
the strong emotion that threatened to 
overwhelm her—“ but what’ll become 
o’ Pastelle, my pretty little Pastelle? 
Can ye tell me that ?” she pleaded. 

How far apart we were, after all! 
Only this pained cry, with the pathos in 
the word Pastelle, could have con- 
vinced me that the wild, shy, careless 
child was the Koh-i-noor with which 
Miss Harriet could not part. “ Her sis- 
ters—Sarah surely 
will care for her,” 
I suggested. 

“No, no,” she 
answered, hastily, 
“you don’t know 
Sarah. Where she 
loves she’ll do any- 
thing; where she 
hates she can’t 
see no good, She 
never could bear 
Pastelle, never 
since she laid soft 
and white and help- 
less in the old cra- 
dle that all the 
Buxtons have been 
rocked in for four 
generations. 

“T think it broke 
her heart when 
, father married the 
, second time; Sa- 
rah’d been his fa- 
vorite always, and 
I thought she’d die 
when I told her 
the truth. You see, 
Mrs. Manning, it all came about like 
this: father had lived alone ever since 
mother died. We girls weren’t like him. 
Father was a gentleman, and he hadn’t 
always lived up here in the mountains. 
’Twasn’t half so strange he married 
Pastelle’s mother as that he had married 
ours. He loved his books and his dogs 
and the sunsets and the scenery. He 
never talked much, and was gloomy and 
lonesome-like when the season was over 
and the guests was gone. 

“One summer there came up a family 
from New York—father, mother and 
five children—ugly, whining, fretful 
children they was, too—and a girl about 
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sixteen, Pastelle. She was a poor cousin ; 
her aunt gave her a home and expected 
her to look after the children. The girl 
was a delicate, quiet thing, and those 
youngsters made her life miserable. She 
told them stories, she rowed them on the 
lake, or she took long tramps zz¢o the 





‘*TWO HOURS BEHIND TIME.” 


woods with them, never cross or com- 
plainin’, but growin’ every day more 
pale and thin and tired-like. After a 
few weeks she began to cough, just a 
little low cough, as if she didn’t know 
she was coughin’. I couldn’t but feel 
sorry for her. 

“ By and by her aunt said she shouldn't 
stay in this lonesome place any longer. 
There was nothin’ here then but ‘ Bux- 
ton’s,’ and they packed their trunks to 
go the next day. Father says to me 
that mornin’, ‘ Harriet, we'll keep that 
poor child another month, if her aunt 
is willin’; you may ask her.’ Well, the 
aunt didn’t seem to care whether she 
went or stayed, and the girl looked so 
grateful-like when I put my arm around 
her and gave her father’s invitation that 
I couldn’t help bein’ glad, tho’ I knew 
what was comin’. 

“When the month was over father 
wrote her friends that he and Pastelle 
were going to be married. They never 
answered the letter. 

“We might have been very happy 
that winter but for Sarah. Father 
seemed to think more of Susan and me 
because Pastelle loved us, and her pret- 
ty, girlish ways made us her willin’ 
slaves. She found an old violin some- 
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where in the house, and evenin’s she’d 
play to us, a sad, tearful sort of music, 
that would have broken a heart of flint, 
I used to think. She grew rosy, and the 
hollows filled up in her cheeks, and she 
didn’t cough so much—but she couldn’t 
win Sarah, and she knew it; and tho’ 
father wouldn’t have 
borne any real unkind- 
ness to his wife, he nev- 
er seemed quite to for- 
get his old fondness for 
Sarah, and he didn’t in- 
terfere. Her jealousy 
rather pleased him I 
fancy. 

“Well, the next sum- 
mer season was an aw- 
ful hard one; the house 
was full, and father was 
more careless than ever. 
He would take Pastelle 
and go off every mornin’ 
across the further lake, 
and into the woods, 
leavin’ everythin’ for 
us girls to do. 

“T was half sick 
that year, too, and we 
couldn’t have~ carried ‘Buxton’s’ 
through but for Sarah; the angrier she 
got with father, the harder she worked, 
and we did splendidly. 

“JT was glad, tho’, when it was all over, 
and we were quiet again. Susan and I 
made lots of plans for the long, dreary 
winter days that was comin’, and Pas- 
telle would laugh and tell us how good 
she thought we was, and how much she 
loved us. 

“Late in October we were havin’ al- 
most summer weather, That fall a 
party of young men drove over here 
for a week’s huntin’; they made father 
promise to go with them as guide. He 
didn’t want to go, and at first he re- 
fused, but Pastelle joined with the 
young men, and they offered so much 
for his services that he consented, 
though I could see he did it reluc- 
tantly, and only because Pastelle wanted 
him to. 

“She was awful restless as soon as 
he was gone. I couldn’t seem to do any- 
thin’ to make her happy; she would 
start at every little noise, and her face 
had a scared, white look all the time. 
Sarah’d smile kind o’ scornful and say 
she guessed she’d live through it. 

“We didn’t expect them back until 
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Saturday night, for the young men was 
to spend Sunday here ; but early Friday 
mornin’ Pastelle drew a chair towards 
the window, lookin’ up the way they 
was to come, and folded her arms on 
the sill, with her head restin’ on them, 
and her great gray eyes fixed on the 
mountains. All at once I saw her start, 
and, lookin’ over her head, I could see 
one of the young men runnin’ down the 
little foot-path and motionin’ to me 
somethin’ I couldn’t understand, I 
hurried to the door, but Pastelle got 
there first, and she heard him say, 
‘Take her away, Miss Harriet! take 
her away!’ Swift as a deer she rushed 
past him, and over the ground down to 
the lake. She was the first to know and 
see it all, 

“One of the party had slipped on the 
wet grass that mornin’ and fallen; his 
gun had discharged, and father, who 
was walkin’ just before him, dropped 
lifeless at his side without a cry, 

“They told me afterward they 
thought their feet was-rooted to the 
earth when they saw Pastelle flyin’ 
down tomeet them. She didn’t make a 
sound or ask a question ; 
she. only raised one of 
father’s hands from his 
breast, and, claspin’ it 
in her own little hand, 
walked slowly and calm- 
ly beside themen who 
bore the quiet form she 
loved so dearly. 

“T can't tell you of 
the next few days, Mrs. 
Manning—you know it 
ain’t easy to talk about 
the things that wring 
the life-blood out of 
your heart—they were 
terrible days, though, 
with Sarah cryin’ and 
sobbin’ all day and all 
night beside the coffin, 
and Pastelle cold, and 
white,and dumb, stealin’ 
in and out of the room, 
just to look at father, or 
to put his hair back and 
touch his forehead with 
her colorless lips. 

“They came to an 
end at last, as I’ve found 
everythin’, good or bad, 
does come, and we four 
were left alone in the 
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old house ; but the winter Susan and I 
had looked forward to was the dreariest, 
darkest one of our lives. 

“T think if Pastelle had been wild and 
fierce in her madness it would have 
been easier, but she just sat there by 
that window day after day, lookin’ and 
watchin,’ and never speakin’ one word. 

“We got the doctor to come over 
from Evanstown to see her. He said 
there was nothin’ to do but wait ; she’d 
come out all right by-and-by. We must 
let her have her own way and watch 
her carefully. 

“One day in March, Pastelle, just a 
little whiter and quieter, lay in there 
where father had rested, and I sat, help- 
less and alone, watchin’ the bit of a 
baby girl she had put into my arms. 

“The soft, lovin’ look had come back 
into her eyes at the last, and she spoke 
just once when she gave me the baby: 
‘She is yours, Harriet; her name is 
Pastelle, to please her father, you 
know.’ Then she just folded her hands 
and sighed, and Susan pressed the lids 
down over the tired eyes that would 
never need to watch any more. 





tees 
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“It is fifteen years since then, Mrs. 
Manning ; long, hard years they was at 
first. Pastelle was delicate and feeble- 
like, and I didn’t know the least bit how 
to do for her, but I loved her as I’d 
never loved Sarah, or Susan, or father, 
and I prayed every day to God to let 
me have her to love and live for. She 
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was like her mother from the first, so 
quiet and patient and mournful-like ; 
but she had father’s eyes, large and dark, 
like deep, purple pansies you see some- 
times, only, as she grew older, the star- 
tled, hunted look came into them more 
and more. Susan said they made. her 
think of a wounded fawn ; but I knew it 
was her mother’s trouble.” 

The white light of the moon was full 
on Miss Harriet’s face; she lifted the 
palm-leaf fan as if to shield herself. I 
saw her lips close tightly, and the lines 
about her mouth deepened into wrin- 
kles. 

“T’ve often wondered,” she contin- 
ued, after a moment, “why the things 
that cost the most, that you sacrifice 
everythin’ else for, are never quite 
what you hoped they’d be; there’s al- 
ways somethin’ that takes the joy out 
o’ them soon cr late. Did you ever 
think of it, Mrs. Manning ?”’ 

“Ah! dear Miss Harriet, it is a sad 
experience, and one not confined to the 
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mountains,” I whispered. She did not 
need to tell me of the bitterest drop in 
her cup. I divined, however, that to- 
night it would ease her heart to empty 
it of the whole burden, and I glanced at 
her questioningly. 

“T wouldn’t believe it at first,” she 
went on, turning her face from me just 
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a little, “that I should never hear her 
childish voice. I knew she could hear 
the birds sing, and she’d sit, solemn as 
an owl, lookin’ up at the clock, listenin’ 
to its tickin’. Why shouldn’t she talk? 
The summer she was three years old 
there was a famous doctor here with a 
party of friends. One of the ladies, who 
took 2 fancy to Pastelle, asked him what 
could be done for her, but he didn’t say 
much. He thought as she grew older 
and stronger she’d try to talk. It was 
because she was so frail and had been 
sick a good deal that she was backward, 
and he asked if she couldn’t be taken on 
a sea-voyage ; she needed warmth and 
sunshine all the year round. He said 
this mountain air was enough to con- 
geal stouter frames than Pastelle’s. He 
didn’t like it up here anyway, and hur- 
ried off in a few days. Well, I tried to 
hope a while longer. Asshe grew older 
she seemed stronger. She could climb 
like a cat; she learned to row and to 
swim, and was never so happy as when 
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she was wanderin’ about in the woods 
across the lake. It used to worry me 
most to death if she was out of my sight, 
till she had the dogs. You know Albert 
Leighton sent her his two hounds, 
Carver Doone and Kaiser Fritz, when 
he went abroad, and Annie Leigh- 
ton gave her a little silver whistle to 
wear with a silver chain around her 
neck, and, little by little, I’ve got used 
to her bein’ away all day, especially in 
the summer-time, when I’m so busy. 
I've made up my mind to the worst now, 
and the cross doesn’t bind half so hard 
when you've settled it down on your 
shoulders for life, an’ you try to suit 
yourself to it, instead of lookin’ every 
mornin’ to see if it ain’t gone, and you 
can straighten up. I can’t help thinkin’, 
though, about the future ; nobody else 
can feel towards her as I do, an’ we're 
poor, an’ I’m gettin’ old. We grow old 
faster up here in the mountains, where 
there’s nuthin’ fur us to think of most 
of the year but ourselves and our lone- 
liness and our pains. It’s been awful 
selfish for me to try to thrust my care 


“*T HAVE SOMETHING 


on you, though, and almost a stranger, 


too. Don’t you think you can forget it 
all? We'll never speak of it again, but 


I shall always remember how kind and 
patient you was to listen.” 

“Miss Harriet,” I interrupted, “ I am 
very sure I was sent down here to-night 
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to listen. Ido not wish to forget one 
word of your sad story. Do you know 
the boy whose coming I anticipate to- 
morrow is not my son, but the child of 
one who was once very dear tome? We 
have the same name, and he has been 
mine from his boyhood. I love him as 
you love Pastelle. If I can comfort or 
help you, let me do it for the sake of 
this tender affection that makes heart 
answer to heart.” 

For a moment we sat with hand 
clasping hand in the darkness ; the sky 
was gray with gathering clouds; little 
gusts of wind, laden with fine, warm 
rain, swept over our faces. Carver and 
Kaiser, who were crouching beside the 
house-door, whined piteously as Miss 
Harriet held it open and I went in. 


CuHapter II. 


HE next day the heavy, jolting 
stage, with its weary, lagging 
horses, which should have reached 
“ Buxton’s” at eleven in the morn- 
ing, was two hours behind time, and 


(p. 254.) 


the Leightons, of whose party I wasa 
member, were sitting on the hot piazza, 
after a hurried dinner, in a fever of ex- 
pectation and needless anxiety. Annie 
Leighton, sweet and fair as the creamy 
roses she wore in drooping profusion at 
her slender waist, raised her opera-glass 
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for the fiftieth time to search the dusty 
road stretching out over the meadows 
and down to the little wood, where it 
passed out of sight. Her delicate face 
flushed softly as I joined the group. 
She looked at me mockingly, saying, 
“How can you be so calm, Mrs. Man- 
ning, when you haven’t seen Harry for 
three years? And there’s mamma, too, 
fanning herself as placidly as if Albert 
Leighton were not almost in sight!” 

We smiled indulgently at the im- 
patient girl, while her mother answered 
lovingly, “It is a lesson Mrs. Manning: 
and I have learned, dear. There is so 
much waiting to be done, it is easier to 
do it without fretfulness.” 

Ten minutes later the glass fell with 
acrash, and Annie went flying down 
the steps with outstretched arms to be 
clasped to the heart of her brother, 
who sprang lightly from the coach, lift- 
ing his eyes as he did so to the eager, 
tearful face that watched him from the 
piazza. With a quickly beating heart 
I waited for the tall, manly figure of 
my own dear one. His greeting lacked 
nothing of warmth or spontaneousness, 
and I knew his old-time boyish affection 
for me had not suffered loss in these 
years of separation. The rich color 
mounted to his fine, dark face just as it 
had done when as a boy he was very 
much pleased, and he held my hands in 
both his own, exclaiming, “Just the 
same blessed Cousin Dorothy’as ever, 
aren’t you, dear?” 

Without waiting for reply, he led me 
over to Mrs. Leighton, who, in her 
quiet, cordial manner, was welcoming 
the young Englishman whom Albert 
had brought with him quite unexpect- 
edly. The other guests of the house 
had found the heat and light of the 
August afternoon so oppressive that 
the daily diversion of watching for the 
stage had not tempted them to linger, 
and we were alone in our happiness. 

Later, when the dazzling sunset had 
faded into a soft, gray twilight, we 
went boating and were drifting slowly 
about on the motionless waters of the 
large lake. Albert, with his arm 
around his mother, was softly whisper- 
ing of hopes and anticipations that she 
alone could truly share. Young Horace 
Hendon sat beside me in the small 
cushioned seat in the stern of the boat 
in an ecstasy of delight over the mount- 
ains and the. water, while Harry, with 
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his hands resting slightly on the oars, 
watched the shy, love-lighted face of 
Annie Leighton, who sat opposite him. 
Through her fingers, hanging idly over 
the edge of the boat, the water rippled 
softly. Over the tops of the trees a 
crescent moon lighted the sullen lake 
with a trail of glittering splendor. It 
was, indeed, a pretty picture and a hap- 
py party. “Will you sing for us, 
Harry?” broke in Annie, suddenly. 
“Something sad and sweet, please ; let 
us drift to the land of the ‘lotus-eaters’ 
to-night, guided by the moonlight and 
lulled by dreamy music.” 

“ How recently has my little sister de- 
veloped this fondness for lotus-eating, 
and moonlight, and music?” asked Al- 
bert with a laugh that brought wave 
after wave of color to the girl’s face. 

Harry’s fine, well modulated voice 
rang sweetly out on the quiet night, 
now tenderly, almost sadly, then with 
the gay and joyous abandon of a French 
Serenade, closing with an impassioned 
“Adieu! Adieu!” 

Harry brought the boat to its moor- 
ings at the little wooden pier that ran 
from the boat-house to the water. One 
by one we followed each other in the 
narrow dewy path through the grass, 
in silence to the house. 

A promenade concert and dancing at 
the “Stannard House,” on the hill, had 
attracted the remaining guests at “ Bux- 
ton’s,” and we found the broad piazza 
lonely and deserted, save for the small, 
white figure of a girl who was leaning 
languidly against one of the rough, sup- 
porting pillars in a shadowy corner. 

The dark-green leaves of the wood- 
bine threw her exquisitely chiseled 
oval face into soft relief. The ivory tint 
of her complexion ; the clear scarlet of 
her sensitive mouth, the dark, almost 
purple hue of her eyes, half-veiled by 
long, fine lashes, and the masses of 
light, golden hair, that curled in large, 
soft rings about her forehead and slen- 
der throat, formed an harmonious study 
in color that must have appealed to a 
less keen and cultured artistic taste 
than Harry’s. Two magnificent hounds 
stood beside her; on the head of each 
the girl placed a small, restraining hand 
as we approached, but her calm, immo- 
bile face expressed neither interest nor 
curiosity. 

“ Ah, Pastelle ! little will-o’-the-wisp, 
who would have dreamed of finding 











you here to-night, playing with the 
moonlight, when there's music and 
dancing on the hill?” asked Annie 
Leighton, carelessly slipping her fingers 
under the shimmering curls on the 
girl’s neck, and resting her hand upon 
her small shoulder. With a quick, 


graceful motion Pastelle drew herself 
and 


away from the encircling arm, 


*\ouT 


bounded lightly down the steps, fol- 
lowed by Carver and Kaiser. 

“Why did you frighten her away, 
Annie?” I remonstrated. “I believe 
you never quite understand the child.” 

“T am very sure I do not, Mrs. Man- 
ning. Her face is as lovely and mysti- 
cal as the light we once saw, ialling 
through an opal-tinted cathedral win- 
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ON THE SLOPING, NARROW PIER STOOD THE LONELY, ANXIOUS WOMAN.” 
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dow, upon the snow and ice, and quite 
as coid. I cannot appreciate the weird 
fascination this elfish little creature has 
for one like yourself, who professes 
never to worship at the shrine of sou/- 
fess beauty,” Miss Leighton answered, 
with a frown on her animated face. 
“Have I permission to ask who, or 
what, this lovely apparition may be?” 





(Pp. 255-) 


interrupted Harry. “Whether child or 
wraith, she is as beautiful as one of Fra 
Angelico’s angels.” 

Annie’s response was a little burst of 
mocking laughter, while I explained 
that the child was the youngest of the 
four Buxton sisters, and, as Annie had 
intimated, a shy, wild creature, thought- 
less as the butterflies, easily startled as 
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a young deer, caring for nothing but 
the mountains and the lakes, living ina 
sad, mute world of her own, in which 
affection, or tenderness, or speech had 
no part. ‘ We drew our chairs into the 
moonlight, Harry choosing one close 
beside me and at some distance from 
Annie, who had very suddenly become 
aware of Horace Hendon’s claim upon 
her attention and courtesy. We sat for 
some time in that restful silence which 


follows intense and long-anticipated 
pleasure. The gay music from the 


large house on the hill came floating 
down to us at intervals on the warm, 
sweet air. In moments of stillness we 
heard the dreary monotone of the crick- 
ets, and the cry of a night bird, shrill 
and clamorous, or Annie’s merry 
laugh and young Hendon’s eager re- 
plies to her careless interrogations as 
they walked up and down the piazza. 

Harry, with a quiet, far-away look on 
his handsome face, hummed softly an 
old Bedouin love song. Mrs. Leighton 
laid her gentle hand upon his arm as 
she caught the melody, saying: “ Ah, 
Harry, that carries me back to your 
boyhood days. Sing the dear, sad song 
for me again,” and she pushed the heavy 
hair from my boy’s forehead and gazed 
fondly into his upturned face, as if to 
reassure herself of “a love that shall not 
die.” 

The very night seemed to hush itself 
as the tender, pleading voice uttered 
the beseeching words of the song: 





‘*the midnight hears my cry, 

I love thee, I love but thee, 

With a love that shall not die 

Till the sun grows cold 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the judgment-book 
unfold.” 


Through an open window I watched 
a small white figure creep slowly and 
stealthily over the uncarpeted floor of 
the old sitting-room. Unnoticed, save 
by myself, she came through the win- 
dow and up to my side, her great violet 
eyes fixed on Harry’s face. I could 
feel her small hands tremble as they 
touched, unconsciously, my arm. Over 
and over, the wild Arabian melody, 
thrilling and plaintive, reiterated its 
plea. As the last words sighed them- 
selves away, Harry turned and once 
more caught a glimpse of Pastelle’s ex- 
quisite face. I saw the light, born of de- 
light, illumine every feature of his coun- 
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tenance. I put out my hand to bring the 
girl a little nearer, but it fell unheeded. 
She had vanished as she had come. 

There is little to tell of the glorious, 
golden summer days that followed. 
They were filled with quiet, happy rec- 
reation. Hunting and fishing in the 
cool morning hours for the young men, 
while Mrs, Leighton, Annie or I worked 
or read in a retired corner of the ample 
piazza that was tacitly recognized as our 
own. Our evenings were passed, for 
the most part, on the placid, but to me 
always dark and solemn waters of the 
lake, upon which Whiteface and Mount 
Marcy frowned. Not much to tell of 
these days, and yet much to remember. 

Pastelle was with us almost constant- 

ly,but so were the birds and the sunshine, 
and the butterflies, and we gave her 
scarcely more heed. A week had slip- 
ped away. Iwas writing one afternoon 
in my own room when Harry entered. 
. “Do not let me disturb you, Cousin 
Dorothy,” he said, “I came for a little 
visit by ourselves, but any other time 
will do as well.” 

“My time is always at your disposal, 
Harry, dear,” I replied, “and I have 
really seen almost nothing of you.” 

“You are sure to see a great deal of 
me if you consent to assist me in the 
work I have in mind,” Harry laughingly 
returned. “To be honest, Cousin 
Dorothy, I believe I have found my 
ideal face up here in the mountains, 
after having searched the world overand 
been disappointed again and again. I 
shall have no rest or peace, at any rate, 
until I get to work and watch the face on 
my canvas reproduce the one that 
haunts me continually.” 

“How many, many times before have 
you entertained this thought, my boy?” 
I queried with a smile. 

“Do not be unkind,” he begged. “It 
is just because I am not sure, that 
Pastelle’s face so fascinates me ; there 
is something in it I cannot grasp, it is 
forever eluding me.” 

“Are you convinced that this subtle, 
elusive something is really there?” I 
suggested, wondering silently that such 
well trained eyes should see so dimly. 
Harry did not reply, but stood gazing 
out of the open window with a dissatis- 
fied, perplexed knitting of his brows. 

“T would like very much to make a 
few studies of the“girl’s face, Cousin 
Dorothy,” he exclaimed at last. “She is 
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at her best in the woods or upon the 
water. Will you go with us for a row 
after tea to-night?” 

“With great pleasure, Harry,” I 
hastened to reply. “I assure you I did 
not intend to be cold or critical; forgive 
me, if my words implied as much.” 

And so began the end. At morning 
and at evening, in the pure, untainted 
hours of early day, in the mellow, ten- 
der calm of softly-stealing night, we 
drifted in the sunshine or the shadow 
or the moonlight over the waveless 
water. Sometimes we rested, our tiny, 
shell-like bark moored safely under 
overhanging trees, while Harry silently 
sketched, glancing quickly now and 
then at the weird, delicate face that was 
always turned to him. 

One night Pastelle seemed unusually 
listless and weary. Her hands were 
crossed in her lap, the creamy lids 
drooped low over her purple eyes, and 
the first look of human sadness I had 
ever seen upon her face, touched it with 
a shadow. I whispered softly to Harry, 
“Sing!” It was of little moment that 
the words of the song had no meaning 
for her ears. She listened only to the 
voice, to the dreamy, delicious music 
that thrilled her dormant, unconscious 
soul to an almost painful ecstasy. Into 
the great, quiet eyes there crept a ten- 
der, mournful longing ; her scarlet lips 
were parted and through them came 
short, quick respirations. She lifted 
her slender hands and held them out to 
Harry with a mute, impassioned gesture, 
and the light upon her face was not of 
earth or time. I was glad when the 
little boat-house was reached, and we 
could restore Pastelle to Miss Harriet’s 
watchful care. 

“Harry, remember the trust com- 
mitted to my care is a sacred one. I 
shall never help you to find a human 
heart that you may trifle with it,” were 
my parting words that night. , 

Annie Leighton was not quite herself 
at this time—her gay, thoughtless, care- 
less self. When she was no longer the 
central wheel about which all the others 
revolved, it was very hard for her to 
reconcile herself to the unaccustomed 
position. To Pastelle she was coolly 
indifferent ; she would have scorned the 
idea of rivalry with an “innocent bar- 
barian,” as she often designated the 
girl, who, on her part, rarely deigned to 
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notice the imperial beauty, whose self- 
love she had all unwittingly injured. 
Neither was Pastelle now the same girl 
we had once known. There was a sub- 
tle charm, a pathetic wistfulness, in her 
beautiful face, that spoke of some men- 
tal or spiritual experience, which the 
girl herself could not fully comprehend. 
The vague, unreal expression was gone 
from her eyes. They were purest crys- 
tal windows now, through which a liv- 
ing, loving soul found utterance. Her 
sensitive mouth smiled intelligent rec- 
ognition, and more than once I listened 
eagerly for the faltering word I believed 
was trembling on her lips. Strangest 
of all, however, she seemed to care less 
for human society and increasingly more 
for the solitude and sympathy of Na- 
ture. At the first faint touch of dawn 
I heard the call upon the silver whistle 
that summoned “Carver and Kaiser ’”’ to 
her. Often at dinner a handful of rare, 
pink water lilies or a bunch of feathery 
maidenhair fern laid at Harry’s plate 
bore silent witness to a long, lonely 
tramp and the girl’s innocent affection. ° 
It was unjust, I reasoned, to censure the 
gentle courtesy that bordered upon ten- 
derness, the lingering look of that pity 
that is so akin to love, which Harry be- 
stowed in return. Anything less than 
these mute responses to an affection as 
pure and as spontaneous as that of a 
little child, would have wounded a frail 
soul-life that was hardly aware of its 
existence. And yet the end must come. 
The summer would soon be over. The 
nodding plumes of the golden-rod were 
evidence, and the crickets chirped it 
with a sorrowful persistence. I must 
take counsel with Miss Harriet, I said 
to myself. The aid and comfort my 
sympathetic heart has offered must not 
fail her when she may need both. 


Cuapter III. 


TELEGRAM summoning Albert 
Leighton to New York without 
delay, decided Mrs. Leighton 
and Annie to take a short trip 

to the seashore. Harry and I were to 
remain at “Buxton’s” a little longer, 
joining the Leightons after a round- 
about journey to New York, in time to 
go over to England with them early in 
October. 

It chanced that on the day of their 
departure Harry and I were the only 
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guests in the house. One entire family 
had gone the day before, and the re- 
maining guests had taken advantage of 
a gray and cloudy morning, the first in 
many weeks of fierce and burning sun- 
shine, to make several long-talked-of 
trips to neighboring lakes or ponds. 

I had walked down to the pier with 
Harry, who was going off with his can- 
vas and brushes for a few hours’ quiet 
work in a secluded but delightful spot 
on one of the small islands of the large 
lake, where he, Pastelle and I had 
passed many happy hours. As I re- 
turned by way of a narrow, winding 
path, leading up to the rear of the 
house, I saw Miss Harriet putting the 
long, low dining-room in order, hanging 
branches of red-berried asparagus over 
the windows, covering the large tables 
with pink mosquito netting, and finally 
closing the blinds at the windows not 
shaded by the broad piazza. She smiled 
in her quaint, prim way, as I came slowly 
up the path, and said kindly: “ You’re 
lookin’ very warm and tired-like, Mrs. 
Manning. Come in here, where it’s 
cool, and I'll get you some ice-water.” 

She brought a low rocker, her own 
soft and broken palm-leaf fan, and a 
glass of water, into which she had 
poured some of her delicious, crimson 
raspberry shrub. 

Miss Harriet was a woman of few 
words, and her little acts of gracious 
courtesy were quickly and silently per- 
formed. She was about to leave the 
room when I asked, hesitatingly, “Can’t 
you spare me a few of your precious 
moments this morning, Miss Harriet? 
I have something to say to you concern- 
ing Pastelle.” 

She seated herself on the edge of a 
high-backed, wooden chair opposite me, 
threw one corner of her large, dark 
calico apron over her hands, and turned 
her careworn face towards me. 

As tenderly, as delicately as I knew 
how, I asked her to give me the child 
of her heart for a few short months; at 
least, for the bleak, cold winter that 
would erelong bind this mountain 
home in chains of ice and bands of 
snowy drift. I promised to take her, 
as though she were my own, to the sun- 
niest, softest climes ; to give her loving 
watchful care, and more than all else, 
to seek the counsel of celebrated physi- 
cians and specialists in the hope that 
voice and speech might be Pastelle’s. 
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“Will you trust me, Miss Harriet? I 
have learned to love your sweet, wild 
mountain-flower, and all that I can do 
will be for love’s dear sake.” 

The woman’s face before me was 
white and strained, the worn, scarred 
hands under the old calico apron were 
tightly clasped, her lips moved, but no 
words passed them. If love triumphed 
at last, I should never forget the meas- 
ure of her agony. 

“T hadn’t thought of it in this way, 
that Pastelle might be taken from me,” 
she faltered brokenly. “I’m not unmind- 
ful tho’ of your kindness,” she continued. 
“You can -wait a little, can’t you, just a 
little while before you must know?” 

“T shall not consent to anything con- 
cerning Pastelle that does not fulfill your 
tenderest, truest desire for her, dear Miss 
Harriet. If I have asked too much, 
forgive me, and do not let the thought 
distress you for one moment.” 

She took my hand in hers with a 
quick, impulsive touch, and walked with 
her head erect to the door in silence. 

* * * 


Miss Susan served at our rather late 


. dinner that day, and in reply to my in- 


quiry, “Has not Mr. Manning re- 
turned ?” she said she had not seen him, 
but heard him accept an invitation from 
one of the young men at the Stannard 
House to drive over to Bloomfield, a 
tiny village some miles away, and that 
he offered the use of his boat for the 
rest of the day and evening to a brother 
of the same young man, 

The morning, that had promised a 
little relief from the intense and enervat- 
ing heat of an unusually severe au- 
tumn, became almost oppressive as it 
wore on to afternoon. The air was 
heavy and filled with vapor. Enormous 
black clouds hung over the distant 
mountain peaks, and the stillness that 
brooded over all nature was almost 
painful in its premonition. 

I had seen nothing of Pastelle, since 
she waved a silent and careless good-bye 
to the Leightons in the early morning 
from the steps of the piazza, where she 
stood fair, pure and untroubled as the 
fragile Alpine flower, Edelweiss, which 
was Harry’s favorite name for her. I 
was in quest of her when I met Miss 
Harriet, much disturbed, who exclaim- 
ed, “There’s a storm comin’! Such a 
storm as we haven’t had this summer, 
nor for many a year before. I can’t 




















imagine what’s become of Pastelle. 
She’s awful nervous and frightened at 
the least bit of thunder or lightning ; 
has she been with you, Mrs, Manning ?” 
The woman’s voice trembled with emo- 
tion ; a scarlet spot on either cheek con- 
vinced me that she was thoroughly 
alarmed, Passing my arm through 
hers, I suggested that we go down to 
the pier; Pastelle, possibly, did not 
know of Mr. Manning’s return, and had 
gone to warn him of the approaching 
storm. Miss Harriet, almost uncon- 
sciously, slipped away from me and 
hurried over the hot, slippery, grass- 
grown path to the boat-house. Miss 
Susan and Miss Sarah were just behind 
me. When we reached the lake, the 
eldest sister turned to us, saying sharply 
“It’s gone! her boat’s gone! and Car- 
ver and Kaiser are tied to the ring.” 
Sullen, -black and motionless, the 
dreary, treacherous water stretched 
before us; tall, grim and green the 
trees on every shore stood gaunt, like 
giant sentinels, Occasionally a bird 
skimmed wearily over the surface of the 
lake, its fluttering wings just escaping 


the water; over all the thick, hot air. 


closing above and around us like an 
invisible, impenetrable cloud, 

Out on the sloping, narrow pier stood 
the lonely, anxious woman, whose pierc- 
ing eyes searched the sky and the water, 
while her white lips moved in silent 
prayer. Suddenly a cry, glad, yet fear- 
ful, broke the awful stillness. With 
arms outstretched, she called “Come, 
come quickly, darling, I’m a-waitin’! 
Nuthin’ shall harm ye; Harriet’s here.” 

So far away, that to our less keen 
vision from the shelter of the boat- 
house, it was hardly more than a 
speck, was a boat. Moving, wasit? Only 
love could tell. 

“He holds the storm in the hollow— 
in the hollow of His hand,” murmured 
Miss Harriet. “Come quick, dearie ; 
Harriet’s a-prayin’, but the storm’s 
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got to come pretty soon; you must 
be quick, Pastelle.” 

Yes, we could see it now, the frail 
bark canoe, the small, white figure of 
the girl who guided it over the crystal 


sea. Half—a little more than half the 
distance that seemed so little and was 
yet so great. 

In one corner of the boat-house, with 
her face to the wall, Miss Susan knelt 
with bowed head; close beside me, her 
hands convulsively grasping my arm, 
Miss Sarah tottered, her face wet with 
the tears that rolled unchecked over its 
wrinkled surface. 

A breath, a whisper in the pines, a 
something that fanned our brows, a rip- 
ple on the water, a little heaving of the 
placid bosom, where the tiny boat was— 
and once more that sad, shrill cry, 
“Come quicker, quicker, darling ; don’t 
you hear Harriet? Didn’t ye see the 
ripple and feel the wind? Oh! if Har- 
riet could only walk to ye, my baby!” 
and then those piled-up, broken masses of 
clouds just for one moment, how or why, 
God only knew, parted, and through the 
rift the sun shone, straight and full on 
the beautiful face. Harry’s words, “as 
beautiful as one of Fra Angelico’s an- 
gels,” flitted through my mind, but I 
whispered to Miss Sarah, “as beautiful 
as one of the angels of God.” Then the 
darkness seemed more dense—more real 
for the momentary brightness, For an 
instant, stillness, then another shiver 
through the trees, a faint, dull roar. 
Carver and Kaiser sniffed the rude 
board floor with burning, dilating nos- 
trils. Swiftly and silently out of the 
jaws of death the frail bark skimmed. 
A few more strokes and it would be 
safe. 

Just then came one white, cruel, 
blinding flash, one peal that rang from 
mountain top to mountain top, and 
out on the lashing, whirling, plung- 
ing water Pastelle’s little boat tossed its 
tiny keel turned upward to the sky, 
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art of 
navigation 
by means of 
sails is a 
deep mys- 
tery to a 
much larger 
proportion 
of men and 
women than 
is suspected 
by those who 
have a smat- 
tering of nau- 
tical knowledge. For several months 
the yachting reporters have been talking 
learnedly in the daily and weekly press 
about models, rigging, sails, and the 
hundred niceties of sailor-craft in a fash- 
ion that is vastly interesting or amus- 
ing, as the case may be, to those who un- 
derstand them, but which are as intelligi- 
ble as so much Choctaw to a very large 
proportion of readers. Yachtsmen, there- 
fore, and others who know all about it 
are cordially invited to skip the follow- 
ing pages, or, if they insist upon reading 
and criticising, to remember that this 
paper is not prepared for them, but for 
the men, women, and children whose 
sole knowledge regarding the motive- 
power of air is that an umbrella can 
pull with considerable energy when held 
open in a gale of wind. 

This familiar trait of the umbrella, 
however, underlies the whole science of 
navigation. Through untold centuries 
seafaring humanity set up a bush ora 
mat, or anything that would catch the 
wind, and sailed merrily away, to come 
back only when the wind changed. But 
time was of small account in those days. 

The person with the umbrella in the 
boat is, in technical phrase, “ running” 
or “running free,” or he has “a free 
wind,” or is “off the wind,” or is “run- 
ning down” or “before” the wind, all 
terms in constant use among seamen 
and aquatic writers. 

Let us suppose that the umbrella is 
lashed securely by its handle in the bow 
of the boat. (Fig 1.) Obviously, with 





the wind squarely astern, the pull of the 
umbrella will be directly forward. If, 
however, the steersman does not want 
to go precisely in that direction, and if 
he has the spirit of adventure and ex- 
ploration within him, he will soon find 
that he can, by means of the rudder, 
vary the boat’s course to the right or 
left until she will point at a considerable 
angle to the direction of the wind as in- 
dicated by the arrow. He can, indeed, 
steer her quite off her true course as at 
B and C, Fig 2, until the wind catches 
the umbrella on its outer or convex side, 
when the forward pull will cease and 
the headway of the boat will be checked. 


.In sailor phrase, she has been “taken 


aback.” 

Now, suppose that, instead of having 
its handle lashed firmly lengthwise of 
the boat at the extreme bow, the um- 
brella be fixed amidships so that it can 
be turned at will to one side or the other, 
as at B and C, Fig. 3. With the wind 
blowing in a line with the handle and 
straight into the concavity of the um- 
brella, the pull will be in the direction 
of the dotted line a 4, Fig. 3—diagonal- 
ly, that is, to the true forward course of 
the boat. But it is harder to make a 
boat move sidewise through the water 
than to make her move straight ahead, 
so she does her best to go straight ahead, 
and if she is judiciously helped a little 
by the steersman she will compromise 
by making more or less progress in that 
direction, moving, let us say, about in 
the direction c d. If this be true when 


the umbrella is on one side of the boat, 
it will also be true when it is on the 





FIG. I.— FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
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FIG, 2.—FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


other side, as atC. Here, then, we have 
the boat sailing in a direction nearly 
contrary to its former course, the wind 
being in the same direction, but with the 
umbrella on the other side and the steers- 
man, of course, doing his duty in the 
stern. With anumbrella properly man- 
aged a boat can be sailed on a course 
making a decided angle with that of the 
wind, almost or quite a right angle in 
fact, and that is about as well as Colum- 
bus could do with the caravels, whose 
counterparts so many of us have lately 
seen. 

Probably the most accomplished um- 
brella sailor of modern times is Edward 
Eggleston, author of the “Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” and many other delight- 
ful books. His summer home is on the 
shore of Lake George—famous for dan- 
gerous squalls—and having witnessed 
many accidents under the regulation 
sails, he decided that the family umbrella 
was good enough for him. With it he 
sails to the post-office and on marketing 
expeditions, and with a favorable wind 
can often “lay his coutse both ways.” 
He has never had an accident more 
serious than the turning inside out of 
his umbrella, and the facility with which 
it is adapted to the fickle local condi- 
tions of sun and rain certainly go far to 
commend it for the use of inexperienced 
but ambitious sailors. 

Another form of sail that may afford 
much amusement without any danger 
is an ordinary kite. Make fast the line 
to the thwart about amidships, get the 
kite well aloft with a strong breeze, and 
you may tack back and forth, or even 
work to windward by skillful handling 
of kite and boat. The kite is more 


difficult to manage effectively than is 
an umbrella, and is mainly interesting 
for experiment. It may serve, how- 
ever, to define a term often used by 
yachtsmen, namely, “the center of 
effort.” It is very evident that the 
point where the kite-string is made fast 
to the boat is the point at which the whole 
power of the kite is exerted; it is the 
center of the kite’s effort. So with a 
yacht’s sails, there is a_ theoretical 
center at which their combined propul- 
sive force is exerted, just as the kite- 
string represents in itself the pull of 
the distant kite. 

Possibly the first sail that was ever 
used was a bush set up on a floating 
log. The chances are that pre-historic 
man first observed the driving power of 
wind as demonstrated by a floating log 
with dead branches instead of fin 
keels, and some remnants of twigs and 
foliage in place of masts and spars. A 
fully-foliaged bush and some sort of a 
raft probably came next. Bushes are 
still used as sails for small boats em- 
ployed for transporting produce along 
shore. They may often be seen along 
the St. Lawrence and its tributaries, 
and, no doubt, on other rivers where it 
is too much trouble to carry a regular 
outfit. 

Leather was made before canvas, 
and the first regular sail, no doubt, con- 
sisted of askin, rigged perhaps some- 
what as shown on page 260, the head or 
tail of the skin being mast-headed ac- 
cording to the designer’s taste. Here, 
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FIG. 3.—OFF THE WIND. 





























FIG. 4.—MODERN SQUARE SAIL. 


clearly enough, we have the germ of 
the square sail as used to-day in the 
deep-sea commerce of the world. A 
detailed drawing of such a sail is given 
on this page Canvas rigged in this 
manner must obviously be far superior 
to an umbrella, since it can be stretched 
comparatively flat—can, therefore, be 
set at an angle more acute to the direct 
course of the wind, and with less proba- 
bility of being taken aback. 

In diagram 5 the direction of the 
wind is shown by the arrow, and the 
angle of the sail is indicated by the 
black line across the boat. With the 
wind pressing against the after side of 
the sail at A the boat must move toward 
B, since it cannot readily move sidewise, 
and, in like manner, with the wind press- 
ure at C the boat must move toward 
D. The boat, that is to say, may move 
in opposite directions, although driven 
by the same wind. In sailor lingo, A 
is on the starboard tack and C is on 
the port tack; port being left and star- 
board right. In the first case the wind 
is blowing against the starboard side 
of the boat; in the second case it is 
blowing against the port side; hence the 
respective terms. 

Now, if the boat be steered in the 
direction of the zigzag dotted lines, it is 
evident that the wind will continue to 
press against the after side of the sail 
and urge the boat forward until a point 
is reached where the wind strikes the 
forward side of the sail and it is taken 
aback as was the umbrella. But there 
is this difference: Owing to the flat set 
of the canvas the boat has been able to 
make a little progress to windward, and 
if just in the nick of time she is steered 
round till she points at an angle with 
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her former course, her sail being swung 
over at the same moment, she will fill 
away on the new tack and gain yet a 
little more to windward, as at AA. In 
like manner she will go about again at 
D and E. 

Thus by zigzagging back and forth 
the wind may be made to work, as it 
were, directly against itself, and the 
seemingly impossible spectacle is pre- 
sented of a body progressing in oppo- 
sition to the force that drives it. Of 
course, the greatest nicety of adjust- 
ment is essential in the matter of sails, 
rigging, and submerged section of boat, 
to secure the best results, and to this 
end the best ingenuity of sailormen 
has been directed since the earliest 
days. 

We have this year a notable revival 
of the primitive square-rigged sea-go- 
ing craft in the Scandinavian long-ship 
built in Norway on the lines of a vessel 


unearthed a few years ago, and now 


preserved in the national museum. 
She was the stately catafalque of some 
ancient Viking, and was, no doubt, one 
of those terrible craft that harried the 
coasts of Great Britain and Europe for 
centuries, and which, under the captain- 
ship of Lief Erickson, no doubt, cruised 
as far as the coast of North America. 
The rehabilitated long-ship has crossed 
the Atlantic safely and will no doubt be 
at Chicago by the time these pages see 
the light. These ships were generally 
fitted with one mast amidships, and on 
it was hoisted a big square sail, much 
like that represented above. 

Upon the whole, the arrangement 
was scientific—the center of effort of 
the sail being not far out of the line 
prescribed for it by modern designers. 
Laid by the wind—that is, as nearly as 
possible in the direction of the wind 
without being taken aback—and assisted 
by her sweeps when going about or at 
other critical moments, such a craft 
might make very creditable progress 
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FIG. 5.—WORKING TO WINDWARD. 
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FIG. 6.—BOOM AND GAFF SAIL. 


to windward. Or, with the wind abeam, 
she could reach off at aspeed that would 
not discredit many of our sea-going 
steamers, 

But the time came when some observ- 
ant fellow noticed that when the 
weather leach of the square sail was 
aback, the lee half of the sail was still 
drawing; so, as an experiment perhaps, 
he clewed up the inefficient corner of 
the sail, and may have gained some ad- 
vantage in being able to point a trifle 
nearer the wind. Having once made 
this discovery, we may assume that it 
was not long before it occurred to our 
inventive Viking that the lee half of the 
sail did most of the work anyhow, so he 
or his descendants began cutting away 
the useless half till they ended by dis- 
covering the principle of “ fore-and-aft” 
seamanship, lacing the sails to the mast, 
and, in effect, getting rid altogether of 
the weather half of the sail. The result 
of this is manifest: there is no possibil- 
ity of being taken aback so long as the 
yard and the foot of the sail swing free. 
The sail can be trimmed-in far more 
closely than is the case with a square 
sail, and for the same reason if by any 
accident the boat be steered too near the 
wind, no disastrous results can follow, 
for, like a weathercock, the sail accommo- 
dates itself to the direction from which 
the wind is blowing. In point of fact, 
the fore-and-aft rig as now used may 
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enable the boat to sail within four points 
of the wind, whereas the old-fashioned 
square-rigger could hardly do more in 
the long run than sail at right angles to 
its course. 

The ordinary fore-and-aft sail is not 
so very unlike the half of a square sail 
cut directly in two on the line of the 
mast. A drawing of one is given 
opposite, with the nomenclature of its 
different parts. Such sails as this form 
the main driving power of almost all 
the yachts of the present day. The 
same principles attach to the staysails 
and jibs which run upon slanting ropes 
instead of upon masts. These are tri- 
angular in shape. A drawing of one 
is given below which may stand for 
all of them, since they differ only in 
minor details of cut and make. 

The far greater safety of the fore- 
and-aft rig must be evident to any one 
who looks at the picture of a schooner 
or a sloop and compares it with that of 
a square-rigged sailing-ship. Fancy a 
sudden change of wind assailing these 
craft from a direction opposite to the 
course on which they are sailing. The 
sails of the fore-and-after will imme- 
diately accommodate themselves to the 
new direction of the wind without 
loosing a rope. The square-rigger, on 
the contrary, finds herself, with all her 
enormous spread of canvas, directly 
opposed to the course of the wind, 
and, if the change comes with sufficient 
sharpness and violence, the chances are 
that her masts will all be snapped off 
like pipe-stems, close to her deck. 
Under these circumstances the reason is 
obvious why the modern yachtsman, to 
whom ease of handling and quickness 
of adjustment are of the highest im- 
portance, should have become, almost 
without exception, a convert to the fore- 
and-aft rig. 

In long voyages, where a ship can 
reach off for hundreds or thousands of 
miles with a free wind, as through the 











FIG. 7.—STAYSAIL, ETC, 
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region of the tropical trades, the square 
rig has manifest advantages. It is not 
uncommon, indeed, for yachtsmen, when 
they go on long voyages, to fit a large 
square sail on the foremast. This was 
done by the America when she crossed 
the ocean in 1851, and the same device 
has been found useful in other ocean 
races. Many of the large steam 
yachts of to-day are furnished with 
square sails, but for this there is 
good reason, since canvas is rarely 
used at all except when the wind is 
distinctly favorable in direction and 
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strong enough to outrun the speed of 
the engines. 

A standard forecastle yarn of time- 
honored antiquity is that of the old lady 
who declared her conviction that sailors 
had a very easy life at sea, with nothing 
to do but sit still and let the wind blow 
them along. No doubt many millions 
of the reading public are still of her 
mind. A perusal of the foregoing pages 
may perhaps do something toward re- 
moving the impression that the life even: 
of a yachting sailorman is one of com- 
parative idleness. 





FIG. §.—A PREHISTORIC SQUARE SAIL. 


THE VIKING 


Blow your best !) 





My swift sea-sprite, 


Glad as a gull the storm to brave! 
For ne’er shall blow so wild a gale 
(Winds of the east, winds of the west, 


BWOacnnoh 
6 er? Fy LL skim the rim of the wind-rocked wave 
cal (Ho, for a sail!) 


However so madly it flirts and flings, 
Can cripple your eager, stanch white wings. 


My beautiful, brave, free bounding ‘boat ! . 
Not even the foam on the sea afloat 


Is half so light! 


Away, and away, and away! 

Till the mountains seem banks of mist, 

Till the sun drops down in the west, 

Till the world is gone and I’m left alone 
With the wind and the sea and the spray. 
Away, and away, and away, and away! 

Till the gold of the sky turns gray, 

While the billows groan and the breezes moan, 


Grieving the death of wid 
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A DAY 
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O “descend” from 
a railway car after 
an all-night’s ride, 


We . 

at five o’clock in 
the morning, is to begin the day, 
maybe, wearily, but certainly with 
a sense of originality. It is like 
coming blindfold from elsewhere to 
the particular somewhere, and open- 
ing your eyes upon a perfectly fresh 
scene of which you have had no pre- 
liminary glimpses. At least that was 
the experience of “The Three Fishers” 
when they alighted recently at a 
small collection of shanties in Arizona, 
that goes by the delicious name of 
Peach Spring—an appellation pecu- 
liarly refreshing and tantalizing in 
that arid region, where nothing is rar- 
er than peaches and water. We had 
journeyed for nearly twenty-four hours 
by rail, quite off our main line of travel 
—crossed the Mojave Desert, lush with 
flowers—solid acres of Eschscholtzia, 
recalling Wordsworth’s lines: 








‘** Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, 
And seem to set the hills on fire,” 


past dead volcanoes, with their vast, 
cavernous craters rising like weird ruins 
on the endless plain—to visit one of the 
“seven wonders” of the United States, 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, The 
youngest member of the roving trio, a 
lad of such roseate years as to place 
implicit faith in railway folders and 
to believe in the full materialization 
of gorgeous advertisements, bounded, 
eager-eyed, on to the platform with a 
Young America shout, “Where’s the 
tallyho that’s to take us into the cafion? 
This place doesn’t look at all like the 
picture of it.” While the picture had 
the gorgeous gayety and “movement” 
of a fashionable resort, the actual scene 
itself was absolutely forlorn from the 
standpoint of modern civilization — no 
trees, no grass, saloons with the dread- 
ful “ palisade” front, a crowd of very 
filthy Hualapais Indians, the usual 
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GRAND CANON. 
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frontier station loafers, a low line of 
foothills not far off, but everywhere, 
enveloping everything, one heavenly 
atmosphere, the most delicious, delight- 
ful, health-giving air in all the world. 
However, the wonderful air did not 
alleviate the pangs of hunger any more 
than had the “wonderful climate” in 
California sufficed for all the needs of 
life, so we proceeded to make inquiries 
for a breakfasting place, as well as to 
ask incidentally for the “tallyho.” For 
the latter we were directed to find one 
Farlee, and for the breakfast, if we 
wanted a “Christian meal,” cooked by a 
“nice white woman,” we should go to a 
certain shanty instead of to the station 
restaurant. On the way to the shanty 
we got clue to Farlee, who agreed to 
take us into the cafion for ten dollars 
each. It was twenty-three miles there 
and fifty back—measured by time. We 
could stay as long as we liked, and he 
would serve as guide and host, as he had 
asmall but comfortable abiding place 
in the cafion, with meals at seventy-five 
cents. 

At the shanty we found the “nice 
white woman,” who rather glumly said 
she could give us some breakfast, but 
she would have to cook it. From 
our seat we had a full view of the 
culinary preparations necessary for our 
morning meal, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that the work was done in 
a tidy manner. Every article of food 
was imported, even to the bread, which 
cost twenty cents for the small loaf, 
when we bought one for a possibly 
needed lunch on the road. The break- 
fast was fairly good — beefsteak fried, 
fried eggs, hot biscuits, griddle cakes, 
boiled potatoes, “coffee,” bread and but- 
ter —a little less free than usual, from 
the peculiar “tang” that pervades the 
tin-can overland feeding-houses. 

As we sauntered back toward the sta- 
tion, we passed an inclosed lot which 
had sufficient wire stretched about it to 
keep two small horses from wandering 
away. This went by the name of “ cor- 
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ral,” and Farlee was just entering it, as 
he said, to “catch Pop and Rowdy and 
hitch up.” The lad, whose curiosity 
anent the tallyho had in nowise abated, 
made bold to ask about it, when Farlee 
laughed and said that the coach had not 
yet arrived, but he hoped some day to 
have it drawn up at the station just as 
pictured in the railway folder. The 
slenderness of the ponies, and the act- 
ual vehicle, a rickety-looking buck- 
board, that a little later appeared to 
carry us to our destination, were enough 
to dissuade us from the undertaking, 
had it not been for Farlee himself, whose 
frank and honest face and alert self-re- 
liance were so assuring as to inspire con- 
fidence in his ability to extricate us from 
any difficulty into which we might fall 
by the way. He proved to be an ideal 
companion for just sucha jaunt —chatty, 
social, offhand and direct. He talked 
to Pop and Rowdy as if they were intel- 
lectual beings; but if they misbehaved 
and failed to make the right wriggles 
when worming their way among the 
rocks and bowlders, he would screech at 
them equal to the scream of an engine 
whistle. The buckboard was without 
cover, the sky was cloudless, the sun 
blazed down in full splendor, and, after 
the first few miles of comparatively 
level, dusty road, it was impossible to 
hold a sunshade, as both hands were re- 
quired to keep one’s body from being 
bounced off the “tallyho.” Nothing 
less than the delicious air could have 
sustained me in that tremendous, never- 
to-be-forgotten ride. 

“Oh, this air, madam!” chimed in 
Farlee; “I should have been a dead man 
if it hadn’t been for this Arizona air. 
I came here now three years gone, given 
up for as good as dead—lungs bleedin’ 
and generally banged up anyway. You 
see I had been in the war, in Libby prison 
—a hell, you know—I’ve a rifle ball now 
in one leg; the lightning struck my gun 
once when I was on picket and cut the 
muscles of them two fingers so I can’t 
lift ’em voluntarily—but you see now 
that I am as well and hearty a feller as 
you'll be likely to find anywhere.” 
Then followed his experiences in the 
cafion—he had climbed the highest 
cliffs. He told us the names of the 





flowers, the trees and the stones, and 
the altitudes of peaks made by Govern- 
ment surveys, and he was full of anec- 
dotes of the famous people whom he 
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had piloted in the cafion. 


Peach Spring 
Station itself was 3,960 feet above the 
sea-level, and the ridge we were on, 
when a mile from the station, was still 


two hundred feet higher. From that 
point to the Colorado River, whither we 
were going, the descent was 3,960 feet. 
After crossing the ridge the road lay 
through Peach Spring Cafion, and, when 
four miles from the station, we came to 
Peach Spring, about which were, won- 
derful to see, a few peach trees in full 
bloom, kept alive by the moisture from 
the spring—an oasis in this almost rain- 
less region. Some good soul had 
planted the trees there years before, 
and they gave the name to the spring, 
whose priceless waters were conveyed 
in iron pipes to the railway station. At 
this point Pop and Rowdy were told to 
stop, and Farlee treated us to a most re- 
freshing draught of pure water. 

As we proceeded down the cafion the 
way increased in roughness; my gloves 
were torn into tatters from efforts. to 
hang on to the buckboard. Farlee de- 
clared that he had spent thousands of 


dollars on that road in order to make it 


as good asit was. Gradually, the way 
became hedged in on both sides by gi- 
gantic walls of rock, often rising into 
strange and curious forms, and the plants 
in bloom were strange and gorgeous. 
Still, nothing seemed so grand and won- 
derful as we had expected; and we ar- 
rived at noon, after a jolting of three 
and a half hours, at the Grand Cafion 
Hotel—a rude little house, roughly 
boarded, but clean and comfortable, 
with a “lounge” and rocking-chairs, as 
Farlee had said. Where the “hotel” 
stood seemed to be the only building 
spot in the cafion, which here formed a 
junction with the “ Diamond Creek ”’ and 
Colorado River cafions, and, in point of 
location and environment, it is unques- 
tionably the most unique hotel in the 
country—maybe in the world. But we 
were too tired and too hungry to more 
than glance at the extraordinary sights 
about us. 

“That Peach Spring Cafion road we 
came down,” observed Farlee, as he 
stood unhitching Pop and Rowdy near 
the door of his hotel, “isa mighty cur’us 
road. You may not think it, but it’s the 
grandest road in the world! You'll say 
so when we go back. The cur’us thing 
about it is that you have to look at it at 
just the opposite p’int of view as when 























you come down.” After taking care of 
the ponies, he built a fire in his kitchen, 
and began to prepare a steaming-hot 
dinner of canned foods for us. He 
proved a capital cook, and served his 
viands with a pretty array of decorated 
dishes and bright silver. The dining- 
room was cool and breezy, the dinner 
was very refreshing, and, after resting 
for an hour or so, we all started out to see 
the sights, with Farlee as guide. As we 
were the only persons in the cafion, and 
the Indians, from some superstition, 
never enter it, there were no fears of 
robbery at the hotel, and windows and 
doors were left open. ‘No wild beasts 
nor poisonous snakes here,” said Farlee. 

At the very outset we were con- 
fronted by a wide, sunny, stony open 
space, possibly a mile long and three- 
fourths of a mile wide—the width 
between the hotel and the river—in 
which there were some water, clumps 
of grass and flowers, and this space had 
the effect of being set round with rock 
exposures of enormous magnitude, great 
height and of architectural outlines ; 
the theory being that the rocks were 
eroded while under water, and then, by 
some convulsion, lifted to their present 
altitude, where they now measure, in 
several instances, from base to summit, 
over a mile in height. 

Farlee led the way up the Diamond 
Creek Cafion, explaining that there were 
no, diamonds in the slender creek, but 
some fifteen varieties of cacti in the 
cafion, and that one could ride on horse- 
back up it for a considerable distance, 
as Mrs. Asa Gray had done. The lad 
presently came upon a beautiful, gor- 
geous lizard with a heavenly blue tail, 
and a horned toad, and making a “cor- 
ral” for them, passed on. The next im- 
portant inhabitant encountered had a 
peculiarly uncanny-looking head; and 
“What’s this, Farlee?” brought the 
guide with a surprised exclamation of 
“Christopher Columbus! if that ain’t 
arattler! It is the first varmint of that 
kind ever seen in this cafion,” and 
putting the stout heel of his boot on it, 
crushed it to death. It had but one 


rattle, but the sight of it poisoned some- 
what the pleasure of that afternoon 
tramp. The creek bed became narrow, 
shut in by perpendicular cliffs from 
2,500 to 3,000 feet high, and to the very 
top, in cracks and crevices, grew cacti, 
For three 


vines, and various plants. 


A DAY IN THE GRAND COLORADO CANON. 
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miles up this cafion we walked, finding 
but one waterfall—a wild, weird, un- 
canny kind of walk, desolate of liv- 
ing creature, save bats and owls—a 
solitude supreme. Before we retraced 
our steps, the corraled lizard and toad 
had escaped from their bondage, greatly 
to the lad’s chagrin. Farlee said that 
the highest cliffs on the river, several 
miles further up, reached an altitude 
of 7,800 feet, and the length of the 
cafion was 325 miles. 

When we returned to the open space 
whence we started, the sun was low, and 
we sat down on a bowlder to review the 
mighty scene at sunset. From time to 
time the various rock structures had 
been named, One, a colossal pile of per- 
fect proportions and beautiful workman- 
ship, as complete to the view as the 
finest temple ever fashioned by human 
hands, 6,250 feet high and four miles 
long, was named “ Solomon’s Temple!” 
Try to imagine it! “ Babel’s Tower,” 
with beautifully sculptured buttresses, 
stood majestically to a height of 5,000 
feet, confusing, like its ancient col- 


- league, the tongues of the beholders. An- 


other pile, called “ Castle on the Rhine,” 
witha curiously carved facade, on which 
appeared colossal sculptures in bass- 
reliefs of elephants and owls, was also 
5,000 feethigh. The Pyramid, so named 
from its shape, stood 4,200 feet in height. 
Another pyramidal structure which rose 
to the enormous height of 6,000 feet, 
caught on its very peak the last rays 
of the sun, which gilded it like a spire, 
and this point of splendor, way up against 
the clear, blue evening sky, was a sight 
for gods to see. On the following 
morning we climbed to a height of 
1,500 feet, to what goes by the name of 
Prospect Point, and from this elevation 
we had a “ bird’s-eye view ” of the won- 
ders of the evening before. Some rose 
up like a succession of steps from the 
bottom of the topmost peak, each step 
holding a massof talus. We could note 
the foundations of granite or trap-rock, 
count the horizontal strata, the corners 
of each great piece sculptured into bas- 
tions of great exactitude, the facade 
diminishing toward the top, where it 
ended, maybe, in a perfectly shaped, 
pointed dome inthecenter. Thelonger 


we looked at the cliffs, the walls, the 
vast rock exposure, the more they grew 
But the whole scene was 
It was like 


in magnitude. 
one of appalling desolation. 
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what one might fancy the place where 
the foundations of the earth were laid. 

On top of the “point” was a cairn, 
to which each visitor must add a stone, 
and on the cairn was a bottle, into which 
each must slip his visiting-card. The 
lad amused himself in screeching with 
Farlee, to hear the echoes go banging 
around against the great rocks, and re- 
turn again. I found on that elevated 
spot a clump of superb Marisposa lilies, 
finer than any I had found in California, 
The river below lay like a slender stream, 
and looked innocent enough of ever hav- 
ing wrought the work all around us. 
But from its sandy shore—in which an 
exquisite white abronia blooms the 
whole year round—it has adeep, muddy 
and treacherous iook, and it is wider 
than it seems, being in fact 320 feet 
across and in some places fully as deep. 

The six hours that it took Pop and 
Rowdy to pull us up out of the cafion 
fully confirmed, and far more, what 
Farlee had said of the Peach Spring 
cafion road. Owing to the clearness of 
the atmosphere, things miles away 
seemed almost within a stone’s throw. 
For ten miles out the walls on either 
side ranged in height from 2,200 to 4,280 
feet. When about four miles from the 
hotel we were opposite the “Sphinx,” 
which had been in view all the way— 
an enormous figure in stone, resembling 
the Sphinx of Egypt—outlining the 
top of the wall on the left, at a height 
of 6,000 feet. The walls cut off all 
sunshine at that hour, and bats and 
other nightly flitters abounded. The 
Sphinx crouched aloft like a guardian of 
the cafion, and the whole place seemed 
somehow out of the world. We were 
no novices in cafions and gorges. We 
had been from the Saguenay River in 
Canada to Mount Fairweather in Alaska, 
and were not overcome by molehills or 
gulches, In the right wall the laddie’s 
sire noted a hole near the top, with 
the sage observation that it was not 
common to see caves in .red sandstone 
rock. Farlee said that at one time, with 
an exploring party, he had been let down 
from the cliff above, by means of a rope 
tied about his body, to investigate that 
hole, and he had us guess how far it 
was from the top, and how large the en- 
trance. As our “guesses” amused him, 
he said that the distance down was 320 
feet, and the “hole” 62 feet high. But 
the cliff projected so far in front of 
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the cave, that he was unable to swing 
himself into it, and it remained unex- 
plored. 

At one point a rock stood up like a 
shaft, sixty feet square; it was called 
the “Great Chimney.” Another with 
rounded top was the “ Beehive.” Among 
the curious shapes in human form was 
“ Moses Striking the Rock,” and another, 
a huge figure, kneeling, and with up- 
lifted hands, was fitly named the 
“Prophet at Prayer.” These figures, 
standing against the clear evening sky, 
produced a striking effect. The pile of 
rocks called Westminster Abbey was 
curiously like the original, the draping 
of vines and pendant grasses growing 
in the crevices giving in the twilight 
the effect of ivy on the real abbey, while 
the appearance of doors, windows and 
exquisite architectural designs had been 
strangely wrought by the fashioning 
hand of nature. But, apart from all the 


-wonderful figures and strange effects of 


rock outline, there was nothing more 
astounding than the great wall itself. 

After nine o’clock we were sensible of 
a considerable degree of cold, but not a 
particle of dew fell, and there was no 
dampness in the air. Pop and Rowdy 
pulled steadily on, with occasional mer- 
ciful halts, until at length the long and 
wonderful ride came to an end. 

Some evenings later, as I was sitting 
in a hotel bed-chamber by the laddie, 
who was eight years old, and snugly 
tucked in bed, hesaid, with great grav- 
ity, “Get a pencil and paper and write 
down, just as [ say it, a poem I have 
composed 

‘*ON THE COLORADO RIVER. 
“‘O, mighty torrent, that flowest through the 
gorge ! 

The tops and crags of which thou hast worn 

through ages past, 

Now are barren and sublime ! 

Now and then a bat fluttering through the 

air, 

And cactus growing o’er the sides and hills, 

And now and then a clump of shaggy trees, 

And dainty silver-fish darting through the 

water; 

And at sunset, some rocky point that sets 

aloft 

Shines out like a crest of gold among the bar- 

ren peaks. 
“ Have you written just as I said?” he 
concluded, 

“ Exactly, dear ;” andturning his rosy 
cheek to the pillow, his mind eased of 
his Whitmanesque “poem,” he fell 
asleep. 
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Tue CHAMPION PACERS. 


is at once a romance 
and a reality. Like 
the “chosen people,” 
he has been perse- 
cuted and oppressed, 
and like them he has 
prospered and _in- 
creased in spite of 
both. His very mem- 
ory has been almost obliterated in Eu- 
rope, yet he has made a permanent 
home in America, in spite of a bitter 
hostility which must have eventually 
triumphed, but for the facts that nat- 
ure is invincible and that it is almost 
impossible to destroy a distinct type. 

The pacing gait, or the smooth, fric- 
tionless lateral gait as distinguished from 
the showy diagonal gait of the trotter, 
was common in England centuries 
ago, but it gradually gave place to the 
galloper, who was used for racing and 
hunting, and to the heavy, high knee- 
actioned carriage-horse, who met the 
imperative demands of fashion. So 
rare did the pacer become in England, 
that when the gait was described to a 
prominent authority on the horse he 
declared that it was a physical impossi- 
bility, and that if a horse attempted to 
propel itself laterally it would inevitably 
fall down. 

In America, on the other hand, the 
pacer existed without favor ur encour- 
agement. In the South and West, true, 
he received but slight recognition as a 
useful saddler at country meetings and 
fairs. Even there he had to be con- 
tent with the crumbs which fell from the 
lordly trotter’s table. The purses were 
few and the amounts small which were 
open for his benefit. As for the large 
meetings, they absolutely ignored him. 
Toe-weights and all kinds of appliances 
were used to convert the fast pacer into 
a trotter, and superficial breeders were 
surprised that a stallion which, loaded 
down with weight, had learned to trot 
and trot fast, should yet produce pacers. 
The great trotting-breeding interests 
joined in the crusade by endeavoring to 
absorb the smaller pacing rill in the 
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great predominant stream of trotting 
blood. 

In spite of this combination of cir- 
cumstances the pacer has triumphed. 
The Anglo-Saxon race loves speed, 
and extreme speed, and the pacer’s 
possession of this quality has been his 
salvation. His stronghold is still the 
country meeting, but he is equally at 
home at the greatest gatherings of the 
year; and down the line of the Grand 
Circuit, from Detroit to the sea, he now 
gets his fair share of the prizes and his 
full share of popular favor. Lexington, 
the equine metropolis of the country, 
which prided itself upon the fact that it 
offered no prizes to pacers, was the last 
to capitulate and admit that the pacer 
as a race-horse could not be obliter- 
ated, and that the capacity for extreme 
speed which he possessed was a royal 
warrant from nature for his recognition. 

Under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances, it is not strange that breeders 
of the pacer were few and far between, 
and that a purely bred pacer is an ex- 
ceedingly scarce article. The deca- 
dence of the pacer as a separate family 
has, however, been compensated of late 
years by the extraordinary fact that the 
large majority of great trotting sires pro- 
duce a considerable percentage of nat- 
ural pacers. In many cases it can be 
accounted for by pacing ancestry. In 
others the “ black drop” is not traceable, 
but the fact remains that the vast ma- 
jority of the champion pacers of the 
present day are bred in the best trotting 
lines, and can claim as lordly a lineage 
as their more fashionable trotting breth- 
ren, 

Although the pacers were few in 
number when compared to the trotters ; 
although they did not have millions 
spent upon them by wealthy breeders 
in experiment and development, they 
persisted, as arule, in holding the fastest 
records and leading the attack upon the 
battlementsof time. In the early dawn 
of harness-racing the bay gelding 
Drover, a humble plebeian of no known 
breeding, paced in 2:28. He was driven 
by the famous Hiram Woodruff in a 
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race over the Beacon course, N. J., on 
Oct. third, 1839, and won it in 2:30, 
2:31 and 2:28. It was five years later 
before Lady Suffolk, the pioneer 2:30 
trotter, obtained the same record. But 
in that year, 1844, the pacer again as- 
serted his speed pre-eminence, as on 
Aug. second, 1844, at the Beacon track, 
the chestnut gelding Unknown distanced 
his antagonist, Fairy Queen, in 2:23. 
As his name implies, he was of unknown 
breeding. In 1855, while 2:27 was still 
the best trotting record, the marvelous 
mare Pocahontas burst like a thunder- 
bolt upon the arena, pacing to wagon in 
2:17%. This wonderful performance 
took place at the Union course, L. I, 
on June fifth, and the solitary competi- 
tor, the gray gelding Hero, was dis- 
tanced. When the mighty Dexter 
trotted in 2:17% he passed the pacing 
record by a quarter of a second, but he 
did not hold the honor long, as, over the 
same track that Dexter won the trotting 
crown, the bay gelding Billy Boyce 
paced under saddle in 2:144%. This 
event occurred at Buffalo on Aug. first, 
1868. In 1874, that campaigning em- 
press of the trotting turf, Goldsmith 
Maid, made her record of 2:14, and 
again the pacer was behind a fraction 
of a second, where he remained for 
some years; but at Chicago on July 
twenty-fifth, 1879, the blind chestnut 
gelding Sleepy Tom, by Tom Rolfe, 
won the fifth heat of a winning race in 
2:124%. The despised pacer was again 
in the lead. In 1880, the peerless Maud 
S. trotted in 2:10%, and continued to 
reduce her record till in 1885 she had 
placed it at 2:0834 ; but in 1884 the bay 
gelding Johnston, at the West Side 
track, Chicago, on October third, paced 
in 2:064%. This record remained in the 
lead for eight years. It was not pass- 
ed till the incomparable queen, Nancy 
Hanks, trotted in 2:054%, and later in 
2:04, during the season of 1892. At the 
same meeting (Terre Haute) the bay 
gelding Mascot paced a heat zz a race 
in 2:04, and thus tied the trotting rec- 
ord ; but as the honors of war are more 
genuine than the greatest of dress pa- 
rades, so a race record is worth more 
than one against time. The best trot- 
ting race record is 2:08%. 

In all probability no member of the 
pacing family did more to make pacing 
contests popular, and to insure them a 
prominent place in the programmes of 
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the Grand Circuit than the fleet and 
game gelding, Little Brown Jug. There 
was a flavor of romance about him 
which the public dearly loves. He 
came from the ranks of lowest ob- 
scurity. He was not born of a fashion- 
able stock. His birth was not chron- 
icled in the papers of the day. He was 
a small, ugly colt who was sold for $140, 
and was used for saddle purposes. Yet 
he became the fastest pacer of his time, 
and his sire has since proved to be the 
greatest sire of extreme pacing speed 
in the history of the breed. He was 
born and bred in Tennessee, the 
original home of the pacing saddler, 
and was by Tom Hal, Jr., dam Lizzie, 
by John Netherland. His sire, dam, and 
her sire were pacers, and he was, 
therefore, bred in pure pacing lines. 
He won his first race upon his native 
heath at Nashville, Tenn., October 
eighth, 1879, in 2:35, 2:46% and 2:39%, 
and finished the season by reducing his 


‘time to 2:19%. 


He began the season of 1881, the 
greatest of his career, at Washington, 
D. C., and on May ninth won a race in 
2:24, 2:1934 and 2:23%. He was vic- 
torious at Philadelphia, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., at Jackson, Saginaw and Iona, 
Mich. But his competitors were not 
able to make him go fast. At Chi- 
cago, on July tenth, he showed the 
stuff he was made of by defeating a 
strong field in 2:12%, 2:144% and 2:14%, 
and at Rochester, N. Y., where he met 
the four fastest pacers of the season, Mat- 
tie Hunter, Bay Billy, Lucy, and Rowdy 
Boy. He defeated them in 2:15, 2:15 
and 2:16 with ease. At Hartford, Conn., 
August twenty-fourth, he achieved 
the crowning triumph of his turf career, 
by winning in 2:1134, 2:1134 and 2:12%. 
This performance gave him the pacing 
championship. It was also, and so re- 
mained for many years, the champion 
three heats in a race. 

The famous Tennessee pacer was not 
destined to hold his premier champion- 
ship long, for, nurtured and brought up 
amidst the cold blasts of Wisconsin, 
there was already a young pacer who 
was destined soon to supersede him. 
The bay gelding Johnston was foaled 
in 1877.. He was by Joe Bassett, dam 
Cary Mare by Sweeting’s Ned Forrest. 
This was not an exalted pedigree, and, 
like the fleet Southerner, there were no 
prophecies of future greatness at his 
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birth. But he did not keep the world 
waiting, as in his first season on the 
turf he passed all previous records and 
attained the championship. His first 
victory was at Saginaw, Mich., July 
' fourth, 1883, when he defeated a field 
of six in 2:21, 2:21% and 2:27. The 
following week, at Kalamazoo, Mich., he 
was again the victor in 2:18, 2:21 and 
2:173%4. On July sixteenth, at Chicago, 
he met and defeated those three fast 
pacers, Gurgle, Eddy D., and Billy S., 
and on October ninth, at the same track, 
he paced against 2:1134, the champion 
record of Little Brown Jug, and defeat- 
ed it in 2:10. In 1884 he defeated the 
fastest pacers of the day when the op- 
portunity offered, but the majority of 
his efforts were against time, as he was 
barred from participating in the lead- 
ing races of the year. At Chicago, on 
October third, he eclipsed all previous 
records, both pacing and trotting, by 
pacing in 2:064%. The surpassing great- 
ness of the record can best be judged 
by the fact that it remained at the head 
of the list for seven years. Up to the 
close of the season of 1892 Johnston re- 
mained on the turf, and he is to-day one 
of the fastest of the road brigade. 

In 1885 a little black colt was born, 
on a California stock-farm, destined not 
only to pass the wonderful record of 
Johnston, but also destined to win 
the triple crown of the time, race, and 
stailion championship. The name of 
that colt was Direct, and, unlike his 
predecessors, he was bred in patrician 
trotting lines. He was by Director 

2:17), who was by Dictator, the sire of 
see) ine (2:10), Phallas (2:1334), 
and many other fast and game trotters. 
His dam was the trotting mare Echora 
(2:23 74) by Echo, and Echo was by 

ambletonian out of a daughter of 
Magnolia, a son of American Star. 
Dictator being a son of Hambletonian, 
it will be seen that Direct traces to 
him on both the sire’s and the dam’s 
side, and the balance of his lineage is 
of a strong trotting character. Direct 
did honor to his ancestry by proving 
himself to be a fast trotter. He had 
always been shod with very heavy shoes. 
The experiment was tried of replacing 
them with light ones, when he at once 
changed his gait to the pace and showed 
such remarkable speed that his future 
career was decided. As a trotting rec- 
ord does not bar the possessor from 
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entering in any pacing race, Direct was 
liberally entered in the pacing stakes of 
1891. His grand campaign of that sea- 
son, in which he paced at the leading 
meetings from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific coast, constitutes a remarkable and 
brilliant chapter in pacing annals. He 
began the season without a pacing re- 
cord. His opening triumph was at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., July second, and 
he made a record of 2:26%. He soon 
proved this was no measure of his speed, 
as on July thirty-first he won in the 2:24 
class in 2:15%, 2:18 and 2:1934. At 
Chicago, on August seventeenth, he ap- 
peared in the 2:19 class, with a good 
field of competitors, and was again suc- 
cessful in 2:11%, 2:13 and 2:18. At the 
same meeting he paced against time 
in 2:10%. On the Independence, Ind., 
kite track, August twenty-eighth and 
thirty-first, he paced in 2:094, and on 
September fourth he passed all pacing 
performances by obtaining a record of 
2:06. The great feat was accomplished 
and the long reign of the mighty John- 
ston had come to an end. 

His next great engagement was at 
Terre Haute, Ind., on October sixth, 
when for the first time he met a foeman 
worthy of his steel in the bay gelding 
Hal Pointer, the acknowledged cham- 
pion of the pacing-bred pacers. Hal 
Pointer was foaled in 1884. His sire 
was Tom Hal, Jr. (the sire of Little 
Brown Jug, 2:1134), and his dam was 
Sweepstakes, by Knight’s Snowheels. 
He was bred in strictly pacing lines, 
and his performances prove, judged 
from all standpoints, that he is the 
greatest race-horse that the breed has 
ever produced. Hal Pointer’s first vic- 
tory was at Columbia, Tenn., October 
fourth, 1888. During the season of 1889 
he threw down the gauntlet to the fleet- 
est of his tribe. He won his engage- 
ments at Cleveland, Buffalo, Hartford, 
Springfield, and New York, all in the 
Grand Circuit, and then carried off the 
honors at St. Louis and Terre Haute, 
Ind. He retired for the season with a 
record of 2:13. His season of 1890 
ended at Terre Haute, where he de- 
feated a fast field in 2:0934, 2:1234 and 
2:13. This performance gave him the 
race championship and the champion- 
ship for the fastest three heats. In 
1891 a sudden attack of sickness com- 
pelled his withdrawal. , 

The meeting of Direct and Hal 
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Pointer was watched with the greatest 
excitement by the horsemen of the con- 
tinent. The believers in the invinci- 
ble gameness of trotting blood ranged 
themselves under the banner of Direct, 
while all Tennessee and Indiana, the 
ancient homes of the pacer, pinned their 
faith on Hal Pointer. Unfortunately 
Direct was not at his best, and after 
winning the first heat in 2:13, Hal 
Pointer won the next three in 2:11, 
2:104 and 2:1234. The echoes of jubi- 
lation over this victory were scarcely 
dead upon the ear-when Direct had re- 
trieved his fortunes by inflicting a most 
decisive defeat upon his former con- 
queror by winning in straight heats in 
2:10, 2:09% and 2:11. The event was 
the more significant as it took place at 
Nashville, Tenn., and every loyal Ten- 
nessean was present. By this perform- 
ance he deprived Hal Pointer of the 
race championship. The decisive bat- 
tle between the two took place over the 
fast kite track at Columbia, Tenn., and 
again Direct was victorious in the 
record-breaking time of 2:09, 2:08 and 
2:0834. The season of 1891 closed with 
Direct having to his credit the pacing- 
time championship, the stallion cham- 
pionship, the fastest heat in a race and 
the race championships. The trotting- 
bred patrician had carried the war into 
the camp of the pacers, and had conclu- 
sively proved his superiority. 

In 1892 these great horses met often 
with varying success. Direct lowered 
his record to 2:05%4 and Hal Pointer to 
2:04%4, but before the season was over 
a new star had mounted to the zenith 
who eclipsed them both. 

The bay gelding Mascot, who was 
destined to accomplish this remarkable 
feat, could not claim either of the 
hereditary advantages possessed by 
Direct or Hal Pointer. He was not 
strongly or fashionably bred in either 
trotting or pacing lines. On the male 
side he traces to Hambletonian, but his 
dam, Miss Delmore, was of unknown 
pedigree, and his sire, Deceive, by Ham- 
bletonian, was also out of an unknown 
dam. 

Mascot made his first appearance in a 
race at Elmira, N. Y.,on June eleventh, 
1891. He was then five years old, and 
after losing the first heat of the 2:40 
pacing class, he won the next three and 
the race in 2:30, 2:264% and 2:28. On 
July twenty-fifth, at Detroit, he met for 
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the first time a fast company, but he 
was equal to the emergency, as, after 
losing two heats, he won the next three 
in 2:15%, 2:164% and 2:184%. August 
nineteenth found him at Chicago, where 
he met his first defeat, but succeeded in 
winning one heat in 2:144%, his best 
record for the year. He paced six great 
races after he had made this record, be- 
ing second five times and third once. 
It was Direct’s champion year, and 
Grant’s Abdallah was in his prime. It 
was no disgrace that a young pacer in 
his first season should be second to such 
phenomenal flyers. 

Mascot’s first engagement of impor- 
tance in 1892 was at Detroit on July 
twentieth in the free-for-all pace. He 
won the race and wiped out an old 
score by defeating Grant’s Abdallah, 
who was in the field. Mascot’s best 
time was 2:13. At Rochester, August 
tenth, he won in straight heats in 2:17%, 
2:1234 and 2:14. At Independence, la., 
he won a most remarkable race at half- 
mile heats. The results of this race 
show the nearest official approach to 
the rate of speed which must be main- 
tained for a mile if either the trotter or 
pacer is to reach the 2:00 limit. Man- 
ager won the first heat in 1:01, and 
Mascot took the next three in 1:01, 
1:00% and 1:01. Here are four half 


miles at the rate of 2:02, 2:02%, 2:01 and 


2:02. On September first, at the same 
meeting, he stamped himself as one of 
the horses of the century ina race in 
which Roy Wilkes set the pace of the 
race in the first heat by winning in 2:09. 
The second heat was won by the gray 
horse Guy in the same time. It was 
now Mascot’s turn, and he won the 
next three heats in 2:08, 2:094% and 
2:07%. As the conqueror of the fastest 
five-heat race on record, it was prophe- 
sied that he would soon become the 
champion, and at Terre Haute, Ind., 
September twenty-ninth, he left all 
pacing records far behind by winning 
the first heat of the free-for-all pace in 
2:04, thus winning the pacing champion- 
ship. In two years Mascot had climbed 
to the top of the ladder of equine fame. 
The obscure son of an obscure sire, with 
the bar sinister on his dam’s side and 
on that of his sire’s dam, he had defeated 
the time made by the patrician - bred 
pacers of the past, and had placed upon 
his own head the supreme crown. As 
Mascot is still a young horse, there is 
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no candidate in the field to-day more 
likely than he to cut the record close to 
the 2:00 line. 

No article upon the pacer would be 
complete without a reference to the ease 
with which the pacer will learn to trot, 
or the trotter will learn to pace. Inthe 
days when pacing was unfashionable it 
was the rule to turn the fast side- 
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wheeler into a trotter by the aid of toe- 
weights, and the breeder who found any 
of his colts or fillies inclined to pace 
would at once take them in hand and 
teach them to trot. That a fashionably 
bred and fast trotter should deliberately 
become a pacer would at that time have 
been deemed strong evidence of men- 
tal and physical degradation. But the 
singular fact has been developed that 
the gaits are practically interchangeable, 
and that certainly trotters who have 
arrived at their speed limit will, if they 
take kindly to the pacing gait, go faster 
than they previously did at the trot. 
Long before Direct startled the world 
by leaving the trotting for the pacing 
arena, the bay mare Minnie R. had 
trotted in 2:19, and two years later had 
paced in 2:16%. She has also to her 
credit a mile with running mate in 
2:03%. But the most remarkable in- 
stance of extreme speed at both gaits is 
that of the black gelding Jay-Eye-See. 





MASCOT. 
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He was foaled in 1878, and had for his 
sire Dictator, while his dam was Mid- 
night, by Pilot, Jr., and his grand-dam 
Twilight, by the celebrated thorough- 
bred horse Lexington. He made his 
first appearance on the trotting track 
when four years old, and secured a 
record of 2:19 in a race which he won. 
This was the champion record at 
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that time for that age. His five-year- 
old career was a series of most brilliant 
triumphs. He defeated Majolica (2:15), 
Director.(2:17),ClemmieG.,Adelaide and 
Phil Thompson, some of the fastest per- 
formers of that day. He trotted a series 
of matches against time, and retired at 
the end of the season with the five-year- 
old champion record of 2:1034. He had 
passed all other records except that of 
Maud S., whose record at that date was 
2.104%. At Providence, R.I., August first, 
1884, he defeated the time of Maud S. 
by trotting in 2:10, but on the following 
day the great mare resumed her queen- 
ship by making a record of 2:09%. 
From the close of 1887 to 1892 Jay-Eye- 
See led a life of retirement at the farm 
of his owner. He had an ailing leg. 
He stepped upon a broken bottle and 
nearly bled to death. The trotting 
world had almost forgotten him, when 
he again became the sensation of the 
time. Mr. Jackson I. Case, thé son of 
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his owner, and an amateur reinsman of 
the highest ability, conceived the idea 
that the ex-champion could be taught 
to pace, and that the frictionless glide 
of the side-wheeler would not affect the 
defective leg. The black gelding took 
kindly to the idea, and after two lessons 
showed a fast mile, and at Independence, 
Ia. on August twenty-sixth, 1892, he 
paced to arecord of 2:06 4%. He possesses 
the bright distinction of being the only 
horse in the world who has a record at 
ach gait in 2:10 or better. 

A glance, in conclusion, at the colt 
champions and their training will pre- 
sent two important factors: first, that 
the speed average is higher than that of 
the trotters ; and, secondly, that they are 
trotting bred. The yearling filly Belle 
Acton holds the champion record of 
2:21% at that age, which is 334 seconds 
faster than the yearling trotting record. 
Belle Acton is by Shadeland Onward, 
dam Lottie P. by Blue Bull, Jr. In this 
case the pacing habit is obtained honest- 
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stallion Manager, who is bred in the 
most fashionable of trotting lines, being 
by Nutwood, dam Carrie, by George 
Wilkes. His record at that age is 2:11, 
one second slower than the trotting rec- 
ord at that age. The four-year-old rec- 
ord is held by the bay gelding William 
Wood, by Steinway, whose record of 
2:07 is three seconds faster than the 
trotting record at that age. 

What is the future of the pacer? He 
will have a permanent and honorable 
position with those equine breeds which 
contribute so materially to the amuse- 
ment and happiness of mankind. Horse- 
racing in various forms is the one uni- 
versal excitement of civilized as well 
as barbarous humanity. From remote 
antiquity to the present time it has been 
the leading amusement, and all classes 
enjoy the enthusiasm of the contest. 
The superb thoroughbred will hold his 
own and the so-called sport of kings will 
continue to please and delight multitudes 
in all parts of the world. While the 
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ly from the dam’s side. * The two-year- 
old champion is the bay colt Online. 
He is by Shadeland Onward, dam by 
Chester Chief, and is intensely trotting 
bred. His pacing record is 2:11, he 
being a quarter of a second behind the 
two-year-old trotting champion’s time. 
The three-year-old champion is the gray 
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running turf is prosperous, trotting 
and pacing sport is not only steadily 
growing in favor in its native home, 
America, but the trotter especially is 
rapidly becoming popular in England, 
France, Germany and Italy. The despis- 
ed pacer has conquered for himself a per- 
manent place in the great equine family. 











HOW WE TOWED OUR WAY; 


Or, By CANAL THRO’ THE EMPIRE STATE. 


T may be 
that the 
pictures 
of Vene- 

tian Canals gleaming in the sun- 
light, which hung above the fire, or 
perhaps “Rudder Grange,” which 
lay open upon the table, or yet even 
that charming story “Sans Famille,” 
which we had just been reading, sug- 
gested it. Who can tell but that it may 
have been the Thames etching, resting 
above “The Strange Adventures of a 
House-boat” upon the book shelf close 
by? Orit may have been the combined 
influence of a// these which suggested 
it, and decided us, then and there, to 
take a canal-boat for an outing. 

Letters were sent here and there, 
wherever canals flourished, to meet with 
only the response—“ Cannot take you. 
No accommodations for passengers,” 
and, like Euphemia and her husband in 
“Rudder Grange,” we learned that “it 
was not such an easy thing to find a 
canal-boat.”’ 

However, the friend who had never 
failed to serve us in all our wayward 
journeyings had given us the one en- 
couraging word—“I ¢hink it can be 
done.” Ultimately acquaintance with 
the “powers that be” on the Erie 
Canal led to an inspection of several 
boats and families in East. River, New 
York, and the right captain and wife 
were found; interviews were held 
—the family pleased at the novelty of 
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. guests—the number of passengers— time 


of voyage and other details arranged ; 
and after numerous letters and many 
anxious moments the telegram arrived 
bearing the triumphant message : “ The 
Shamrock, Captain Clover, leaves New 
York for Buffalo July eighteenth, 6 p.m. 
Cargo, Apollinaris water, fishing rods 
and passengers from Boston.” The 
bluish mist had rolled away and all 
was couleur de rose again. 

Like Euphemia, ‘‘we talked a great 
deal about our project,” and many 
friends became interested, pouring per- 
fect torrents of objections upon it. ‘“‘ You 
won’t stay on that canal-boat twenty- 
four hours!” “You will be blistered 
with the hot sun!” “ Those canal-boats 
are frightfully dirty!” “You will never 
put up with the coarse food!” One 
optimistic friend said encouragingly : 
“Tt is a good canal to experiment on, 
for if you do not like it you can leave 
at any point, for it follows the line of 
the New York Central railroad.” Each 
day brought new objections and fresh 
determinations. We made one plan 
only, and that was to board the Sham- 
rock and start. When we should leave 
her, where we should leave her, or how 
we should leave her were problems 
which time and circumstances alone 
could solve. 

We four form ourselves into a crew 
consisting of a captain and first mate, 
who arrange details and decide what is 
to be seen and how it is to be seen: the 
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active little purser who solves the knotty 
arithmetical problems with lightning 
calculation, and the surgeon whose wise 
head and steady hand regulates the hu- 
man canal system. 

We made our journey to New York 
by day. On engaging the carriage to 
take us to Pier No. 7 the driver said, 
“ But, madam, you are mistaken ; there 
is no steamer sails from there;” and 
on assuring him that Pier No. 7 was our 
destination he looked’ as though he 
doubted whether it was safe to load up 
with this party of inoffensive women. 
“Mild insanity” seemed to be the ver- 
dict agreed upon between him and the 
policeman with whom he eventually 
took counsel. We assured him it was 
correct, for Captain Clover was to take 
us on his canal-boat ; and a hearty laugh 
burst forth with “a right good time 
you'll have of it, too.” As the driver 
collected the checks we overheard the 
officer relating Ais experience of years 
ago, when /e made a canal voyage. No 
knight of the olden days, however, 
could have been more gallant in assist- 
ing us to our carriage, looking after the 
luggage, and bidding us don voyage than 
this brass-buttoned official. It was the 
first genuine appreciation of our trip 
that had been shown, and we were duly 
grateful. 

It was with anxious hearts and curi- 
ous eyes that we watched the motley 
crowd gathering about Pier No. 7, little 
dreaming that word had gone forth 
that the Shamrock was to take on board 
four Boston women, and that the ar- 
rival of our party was the innocent 
cause of the crowd. Our indefatigable 
friend who had made this outing possi- 
ble was there to welcome us and make 
us known to Captain Clover and wife ; 
Norah, the mother’s helper; sweet 
Peggy, the father’s right hand, and 
little Xanny, the pet of the house-boat. 

We were greeted warmly and invited 
to the cabin, where cake and lemonade 
were awaiting us, and then told that as 
all the cargo had not arrived, we could 
not start until the next day. 

Seven o’clock of the morrow found 
us comfortably seated on the deck of 
the Shamrock watching the long, lum- 
bering, ungainly, white canal boats, 
with which everybody who has ever 
crossed the Hudson or rounded the 
Battery is familiar, being pushed and 
backed and hauled into line and finally 
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formed into a flotilla of fifty boats, four 
abreast, the Shamrock in the front 
tier, being slowly hauled out into the 
stream. 

Numberless ferryboats danced about 
in all directions like fireflies ; the lights 
above the gracefulspan of the Brooklyn 
Bridge produced a dazzling effect, while 
high above all the lesser lights shone 
out the bright, steady gleam from Lib- 
erty’s torch, as the three steam tugs 
took us around the point and up into 
the Hudson. - 

Forty-eight hours later the novel 
sight of breaking up the tow at Al- 
bany was witnessed, at which point, 
Lock No. 1, we were “locked” into the 
Erie Canal, where the three mules were 
“jumped out” one by one and hooked 
to the tow-line, two hundred feet long. 
For the next ten days neither iron 
horse nor puffing tug will be our 
motive power, but the slow and solemn 
tread of the long-eared mules will bear 
us onward day and night till Buffalo is 
reached, 

Next to the Grand Canal of China, 
which stretches over a distance of six 
hundred miles, there is no single canal 
in the world as long as the Erie, which 
reaches a distance of three hundred and 
fifty-three miles. It is seventy feet 
wide at the surface, fifty-six feet wide 
at the bottom, and seven feet deep. 
Under the vigorous and able lead of 
De Witt Clinton the project of connect- 
ing Lake Erie and the Hudson took 
shape ; work was begun in 1817, and 
under the same active lead was pushed 
forward to completion and opened for 
navigation in 1825. The event was 
celebrated in a fitting manner. A pro- 
cession of boats reached from Lake 
Erie to the ocean. Clinton, who had 
himself dug the first spadeful of earth, 
was conveyed the whole distance in a 
barge amid the ringing of bells, the 
flying of flags and the discharge of can- 
non, and carried with him a keg of 
Lake Erie water which he poured into 
the sea at New York as a symbol of 
their union. 

The enterprise proved more im- 
portant than Clinton and his co-workers 
ever dreamed of, for it has caused in- 
land towns and cities to build up along 
its line, it has added to the growth of 
New York city, and is still, to-day, an 
important factor in commerce. 

A three hours’ stay at Albany gave 
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us an opportunity to visit the very fine 
capitol. We were met and interviewed 
by a reporter of an Albany daily, 
although we saw him not, nor knew 
of the interview until we read of it 
with the other astounding informa- 
tion that we were “rich and cultured 
and had exhausted the round of Old 
World travel,” and the “upright piano 
in the cabin” was visible only to the 
distorted imagination of that reporter. 

A delay at Troy allowed us a chance 
to stroll about the city, and at West 
Troy the new experience of “locking 
up” afforded great interest. 

At this point begins the series of 
sixteen steps, or a chain of locks known 
as “The Sixteens,” by which in a dis- 
tance of four miles the canal is carried 
up one hundred and sixty-three feet. 

Lock after lock is entered; step by 
step the boat goes up, up, up; the 
houses, the factories and the churches 
are left below us, and the green hills 
and blue mountains stretch away in the 
distance, while the canal winds along 
and reaches out over a nine-mile level 
which borders the Mohawk on the north 
side for the entire length. 

Generally two boats are coupled to- 
gether, forming what is termed “a 
double-header,” and separating the 
boats to lock them through small, 
single locks takes more time than go- 
ing through the long locks. 

The two locks at the connecting 
point of two levels are placed side by 
side, so the two boats can go up or down 
at the same time, or, in case of single 
boats, one can go up while another 
goes down. The double-header locks 
have been substituted at many points 
on the canal. 

We are beginning to learn that canal- 
boat life is a very novel sort of living ; 
a little, quiet home on water, shut off 
from the rush and hurry of the land. 
The American of to-day can scarcely 
comprehend it. The boats ply between 
ocean and lake for five or six months 
of the year; the boat is still the home 
in the winter, but life is varied, for 
the visitings, the amusements and the 
school days bring the family in contact 
with shore life. Life along the canal 
banks is of a distinct type with charac- 
teristics of its own, and the most marked 
feature is that there seems to be plenty 
of time in it,a commodity rarely found 
in traveling about our country. 
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The Shamrock is our house-boat ; 
it is a double-header, being coupled to 
the 7hzstle, upon which the captain’s 
family lives, and in the cabin of which 
we take our meals. The boats are 
ninety-six feet long and seventeen feet 
wide, and can be loaded heavily enough 
to draw six feet of water. There are 
more than four thousand of these boats 
on the Erie Canal. A boat costs from 
two to three thousand dollars, and the 
furnishings about five hundred dollars. 
The double-headers require six mules 
for each pair of boats; the price of a 
mule varies from one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars to three hundred 
dollars each. Three mules.constitute a 
team, and all three are hitched side by 
side. The teams are worked alternately 
and each boat has a stable in the bow 
where the team rests and is cared for 
till its turn comes to go on the tow 
again. A double-header requires a 
captain, two wheelmen and two drivers. 
‘All men employed on the boat receive 
board in addition to wages. Work is 
divided into watches of six hours, be- 
ginning at one o’clock in the morning. 
The boats are furnished with bridges 
to reach from the boat to the shore. 

A canvas awning is on our deck, be- 
neath which swing the hammocks. A 
vegetable box and refrigerator belong 
among the deck appointments. Pansies, 
forget-me-nots and mignonette grow 
luxuriantly in a large box, while the 
white four-leaved clover thrives under 
the tender ministrations of our good 
captain. 

In the after part of the boat is our 
cabin, entered through a _ hatchway 
opening on asmallstairway. The room 
is fourteen feet long, twelve feet wide, 
and eight feet high. The rear six feet 
can be shut off by folding doors, and by 
another door this second space is sub- 
divided into two sleeping rooms, along 
the sides of which are the daintily cur- 
tained berths. In one corner of the 
main cabin stands the cooking stove, 
which we use for a toilet stand, and this 
corner may be shut off by sliding doors, 
making a tiny room by itself. Closets 
and drawers are found in the most un- 
expected nooks and corners, and here 
and there all sorts of conveniences, 
Above each bed is a window with blinds, 
and four windows in the main cabin, 
before which swing the lace curtains, a 
decorative feature of all canal-boats, 
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The cabin is painted and grained, well 
furnished with shelves, table, and com- 
fortable chairs ; the floor is carpeted, and 
the walls adorned with pictures and flags. 
Mosquito nettings cover the entrance 
to the gangway and the windows. Our 
good captain procured us long wooden 
boxes from which we improvised our 
book case. Our surgeon skilltully and 
deftly converted the little closet, upon 
the door of which was the label “mule 
medicine” intoapharmacy. Aninward 
and outward satisfaction takes possession 
of us amid these cheery surroundings, 
and we wish that a kind fate would 
summon all our friends who had proph- 
esied such direful misfortune to witness 
our happiness as we go locking up the 
Erie. Tous, who have crossed the At- 
lantic in dense fogs and September gales, 
meeting with icebergs and suffering 
from the ocean fiend, it is a blessed re- 
lief to walk with head erect and steady 
tread, assured that mal-de-mer is un- 
known on the Erie. Our hammocks are 
swung amidships beneath a large awn- 
ing decorated with French, German and 
Spanish flags ; here we read, chat, sew, 
or dream the happy hours away, while 
above us the stars and stripes wave in 
the sunlight and flutter in the breeze. 

Three miles above Cohoes the canal 
crosses the Mohawk river in a stone 
aqueduct eleven hundred and thirty- 
seven feet long, resting on twenty-six 
piers, and soon we are at Schenectady. 
All about usis historic ground, and we 
recall the midnight assault of 1691, 
when two hundred and fifty Frenchmen 
and Indians massacred sixty-three per- 
sons, led twenty-seven into captivity, 
and left the town in flames. 

At Amsterdam, on the broad Mo- 
hawk intervales, are plantations of 
broom corn which flourish in the deep, 
alluvial soil, and the hill-country is de- 
voted to pasturage and dairy products. 
The “ coarse food of canallers” proves 
to be fresh butter and eggs, berries, 
fruits and vegetables, fresh from the 
gardens alongside the canal. 

At Fonda we find a pleasant town on 
the Mohawk, occupying the site of the 
ancient Indian village where the Jesuits 

_Were massacred. It was settled by the 
Dutch and named in honor of Douw 
Fonda, and was twice destroyed by Sir 
John Johnson’s marauders. Beyond 
Fonda we pass through the canal vil- 
lage of Yatesville, up among the hills, 
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called The Noses, out toward Fort 
Plain, where the women of 1780, during 
an attack upon the village, dressed 
themselves in male attire, the garrison 
being absent, and manned the walls so 
effectually that the enemy withdrew in 
alarm. 

At Little Falls, in a narrow gorge of 
the Mohawk, which breaks through a 
ridge six hundred feet high, the houses 
are built on steep declivities, forming a 
most picturesque sight. The river falls 


forty-five feet in half a mile, thus afford- 
It is the 
County, 


ing a fine water-power. 
market-town of Herkimer 
famous for its rich cheese. 

At Ilion we find a peaceful village, 
though several remote and warlike na- 
tions have drawn their armaments from 
the Remington rifle factory, located 
here. Hundreds of thousands of breech- 
loading rifles have been made here. 
Egypt, Rome, Japan, Denmark, Sweden 
and Spain have been supplied from this 
establishment, and during the Franco- 
Prussian war the works ran night and 
day, and made one hundred and fifty- 
five thousand rifles for France. The 
well-known sporting-goods house of 
Hartley & Graham, of New York City, 
owns this large establishment. 

At Utica, which occupies the site of 
Fort Schuyler, built in 1756, we proceed 
through the fertile valley which forms 
the lowest of the passes through the 
Appalachian chain of mountains, and 
which was formerly a favorite Indian 
trail to the lakes, and next Rome, the 
site of old Fort Stanwixis reached. At 
this point the Erie Canal was com- 
menced in 1817, and twenty years later, 
the Black River Canal was made from 
Rome to Lyons Falls. At an early 
date, five colonial forts were erected in 
this vicinity, and this was an important 
strategic point. 

We visit post-offices here and there 
in hope of letters. At one of them, a 
genial old man inspects us curiously, 
and after some deliberation and many 
glances over the top of his spectacles, 
greets us with: “Be you them four 
Boston gals makin’ a tower of our 
canal?” 

Them four Boston gals! his tone but 
ill-concealed his disappointment that 
mature years render a chaperone un- 
necessary. 

Some new feature constantly presents 
itself to us. Rowboats ply the water- 
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way, carrying stocks of vegetables, 
groceries, and tin-ware in great variety. 
We are constantly meeting canal-boats 
loaded with different cargoes. Coal 
is the least important cargo carried on 
the canal; grain and lumber form the 
bulk of the east-bound cargoes. The 
ice-boats are like the grain boats, only 
that they are roofed differently. Ice is 
packed upon them nearly even to the 
deck, and then leveled off with sawdust. 

Occasionally a boat that looks like a 
small lumber yard passes by; the boat 
can hardly be seen, for it lies so deep in 
the water that it is almost awash, and it 
is piled so high with boards and other 
lumber that it just escapes collision 
with the bridges. A great deal of traffic 
is done by steam packets. 

But the great water-way is used for 
pleasure as well as for business, and we 
often meet a merry picnic party on the 
way toa grove onthe berme bank; and 
pleasure launches, decked with flags and 
bunting, propelled by steam, are no un- 


common sights. Everywhere an air 


of thriftiness and industry pervades the 
canal. 

The purser and little Xanny often 
fish in the canal for bullheads and 
bass. Every day we walk at times 
along the berme bank _ gathering 
flowers or on the tow-path, which is 
eighteen feet wide, interviewing the 
tow-boy as to his prospects for entering 
the lists for some future presidential 
campaign. 

Each night at the setting of the sun 
Mrs. Clover emerges from her cabin 
in the 7hist/e, match in hand, to light 
the large lamps that gleam out in the 
darkness like fiery eyes from the bow 
of the Shamrock ; for many years these 
lamps have been her pride and care. 
The number of lights indicate the num- 
ber of boats in tow—a single boat carry- 
ing one light, a double-header, two, etc. 

One night about eleven o’clock there 
was a sound of footsteps hurrying to 
and fro overhead, screams pierced the 
air, the children were wailing and 
moaning and great excitement prevailed. 
Donning our wraps we rushed on deck 
to find that the team of mules, having 
become frightened at some large coal- 
baskets left in the tow-path, had fallen 
into the canal. 

The crew succeeded after great 
exertions in rescuing two, but Rox, 
the “chicest of the flock,” was drowned. 


Canal etiquette demands that a mule be 
buried within twenty-four hours after his 
death, so we were obliged to “tie up” 
for the night to attend to the inter- 
ment in the morning. The grief 
of the family was really touching; the 
children make a pet of each mule, and 
these animals, as well as the birds and 
the dog, are daily recipients of their 
affection. Thereafter we are greeted 
by each passing boat with the saluta- 
tion, “ Well, Cap’n Clover, I hear you 
drownded a mule,” to which Cap’n 


Clover replies, “ Yes, I’ve drownded a: 


mule,” and the story is repeated, each 
time with alittle variation, and we feel 
that by the time we reach Buffalo we 
shall be able to repeat every word of the 
tragedy of the mule—a lesson in canal 
linguistics that we had not counted 
upon, 

At Syracuse we indulged in a two- 
hours’ ride in the electric cars, but the 
sudden transition from creeping boat to 
flying car proved too much for our con- 
stitutions ; the pharmacy was resorted 
to for the first time, and further contact 
with the modern inventions of civiliza- 
tion was prohibited by the surgeon. 

From Syracuse we pass by the salt 
springs and works which have been in 
use so many, many years. The State 
took control of them in 1797, since 
which time a great work has been 
carried on here. There are twenty-five 
wells, employing thousands of laborers, 
and it is said that the product of these 
springs for the last ninety years would 
make four pyramids each as large as 
the great pyramid of Egypt. Onondaga 
Lake is off to the right, and soon we 
traverse the Montezuma marshes which 
cover nineteen hundred acres, produc- 
ing a long, coarse grass and flags which 
form an important industry in this part 
of the State. They are cut and sent 
to the New York market to be used for 
chair seats and in similar work. 

This is the mosquito region. For 
hours we fight the fiends, till at last we 
yield in despair, for there is no spot 
where their voice is not heard or their 
bite felt. This is the one spot of sting- 
ing memory on the Erie Canal. 

Nearing the Great Bend in the Seneca 
River is one of the largest aqueducts in 
the country over which the canal ex- 
tends ; then we pass the extensive planta- 
tions of peppermint. Thousands of acres 
in Wayne County are given to this crop, 
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and one-third of the mint used in the 
United States is raised here. As we 
pass onward we are shown the famous 
spot where Joe Smith claimed, while 
under the guidance of angels, to have 
found the golden plates of the Mormon 
Bible buried in a hill-side. 

The Fairport level is seventeen miles 
long and the views are very fine. The 
great waterway lies upon the top of an 
embankment about a mile in length and 
at one part nearly one hundred feet 
high, and in another place the canal de- 
scribes a horseshoe. 

Looking at the winding course of the 
canal as it is marked upon the map, and 
seeing that it lies through Lyons, from 
which point a short run by rail would 
take us to Geneva, up Seneca Lake to 
Watkins Glen, we after much difficulty 
gain the surgeon’s consent, don our 
“shore clothes,” leave the Ssam- 
rock, visit the far-famed Glen, and 
returning to Newark take the train for 
Rochester, where we are to overtake 
our boat: Here we visit the Genesee 
Falls to see the spot sacred to the mem- 
ory of Sam Patch, for here he made 
his famous leap, and devote the rest 
of the day to Powers’ Art Gallery, an 
admirable collection of paintings by 
modern artists. 

“The best-laid plans of mice an’ men 
gang aft agley.” Someone, somehow 
and somewhere had blundered, and we, 
unconscious of it, are musing at the 
Rochester lock. Every passing boat is 
eagerly scanned by us—The “Industry,” 
The “ Mary Ann” and many other canal 
acquaintances glide slowly by. We 
watch the captains throw out the snub- 
bing rope to the tow-boys, who slip the 
noose over a stump, then gradually 
hand out the rope as it tightens around 
a cleat, for snubbing is an important 
feature in canalling; it checks the im- 
petus of boats in entering a lock or 
rounding a point. 

Patiently we watch and wait, and fin- 
ally learn that the Shamrock passed 
by early in the morning, and Captain 
Clover is “up-town hunting for a new 
mule and them four Boston gals.” Leav- 
ing word at the lock office that we 
could be found at Powers’ Hotel, we 
turn our steps thither, passing a group 
of men who were remarking to the effect 
that “Cap’n Clover’s had trouble enough 
this trip with that drownded mule and 
them gals,” and on the way see our 
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good captain approaching. All the sun- 
shine has left his face. .The best Sunday 
hat, donned for city streets only, rested 
jauntily above a gloomy countenance, 
which seemed intent on solving the 
problem as to what should be done 
next. On seeing us he was a changed 
man, the happy smile returned, and he 
shouted: “I never would have gone 
back to the boat without ye.” Then 
followed an explanation. In the rush 
of midsummer travel the telegram 
at the railroad office had been mis- 
laid; a note had been sent by the 
railroad conductor, who had entrusted 
it to a boy, who had taken his own 
time to deliver it the mext day. The 
pleasure of our captain knew no 
bounds; he took us back to the hotel and 
treated us lavishly to ice cream, fruits, 
and milk punch, and on returning to the 
lock arranged with the captain of a 
steam supply packet about to leave to 
take us to the Shamrock, and soon we 
weresteaming along the Rochester level, 
the longest on the canal, sixty two and 
one-half miles, five hundred and seven 
feet above tide water. It receives its 
water from Lake Erie. Here the canal 
is exceedingly picturesque. It follows 
the romantic Genesee River in its troub- 
led course, and crosses it at one place 
on an aqueduct of cut stone which cost 
six hundred thousand dollars. The ra- 
pidity with which we traveled produced 
dizziness and other aggravating troubles. 
The surgeon looked serious. We all 
thought of the pharmacy. Never was 
a more welcome sight than the Sham- 
rock and its mate, the 7zistle, snub- 
bing in the distance, and when we step- 
ped on board we made a solemn vow not 
to mingle with the world again until our 
journey by canal was ended. 

The mules hold the tow-line taut and 
bend to their work, and once again we 
peacefully glide along, the people on 
shore still keeping up a kindly interest 


_and curiosity in us. At one lock the 


store-woman asks us to visit her flower 
garden, and fills our hands with the 
choicest of her flowers, among which is 
the gorgeous-leaved geranium, which 
she calls‘ The Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 
At some points along the route whole 
families gather to see Capt. Clover’s 
Boston cargo. Each day we read in the 
local morning’s paper of the progress of 
our party, and are visited by reporters 
along the route. One is particularly 
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impressed with our book-case, and we 
read in the next day’s paper that the 
Erie had never borne such a literary 
cargo over its waters, and in enumerat- 
ing the books therein particular men- 
tion was made of “ The StrangeAdven- 
tures of a Boat House.” The country 
is like a cultivated park in many places. 
We traverse the fruitful plains of Gates ; 
then across the wheat lands, passing 
Adams Basin, a canal village, and wind 
in and out around low, rolling hills, 
while all along the berme bank nature 
has been lavish with her most beautiful 
flowers. The moon’s crescent, which 
started with us from New York, follows 
us each night along our wanderings, 
growing fuller and _ brighter, till 
it shines in full glory as we near our 
journey’s end. A small boy appears on 
the berme bank with berries to sell. 
Sweet Peggy suspends a tin pail from a 
hook at the end of a pole and reaches 
out to the boy, who fills it with the fresh 
blueberries, sending it back with “ Half a 
dollar, please, mum.” While Norah runs 
for the money bag in the amber sugar 
bowi on a shelf in the cabin of the 7/is- 
tle, sweet Peggy takes a potato, and, 
cutting it half through, inserts the coin 
in the cut and throws it ashore to the 
small boy—the primitive cash carrier of 
retail trade on the Erie. 

At Lockport the canal makes its way 


around steep mountain slopes, from the 
top of which passengers on the railroad 
look down almost perpendicularly upon 
us. There are ten double locks of heavy 
masonry, one above the other, resem- 
bling a flight of stairs, and these locks 
give the name to the city. Here the 
canal passes through a long cut in the 
limestone ridge and turning southward 
spreads on toward Tonawanda, into 
great sheets of water where lum- 
ber is loaded upon the boats. Soon 
it joins its waters with those of Lake 
Erie, and for miles the canal uses the 
bank of the lake for its tow-path. 
-The sight of grain yards, elevators, 
ice houses and freight docks, just ahead 
ofus, tells us that our trip is ended. 
We have reached the fints inthe “Trag- 
edy of the Drownded Mule.” The leave- 
takings with the Clover family are over. 
We have traveled twelve days and 
nights (a longer time than is usually al- 
lowed, owing to the loss of the mule) 
over a distance of about five hundred 
miles, passing through fourteen coun- 
ties, traversing the garden of New York 
State, so rich in agricultural and indus- 
trial resources as well as natural beauty. 
And to all who are seeking something 
novel, restful and interesting, we would 
say: Look backward to the primitive 
ways of your ancestors, and try a trip on 
a canal-boat through the Empire State 





LE POINT DU JOUR. 


I: YEACE, peace, in all the twitter of the birds 
ag 04 with fire of song each budding 


And ech “ail sounds of nature ran the words 


Peace! Peace! 


With flash from heaven of revel; the slow herds 


Soft, inseperate melodies seemed to wake, 
And zone the earth as violet lightning 
girds 
The whole wild wealth of wood and wold 
and lake 


ge, Stood dew-lap deep in fragrance ; and the ache G2 
aah Of life’s hot pulses sank beneath the words “eay 
50 Peace ! Peace! 6® 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN SWIMMING. — 


BY WALTER A, VARIAN, 


UCH has been 
7 written and 
‘“ many man- 


uals published 
about swimming. It 
is surprising how 
few even among 
those who can swim 
are able to teach the 
art inarational man- 
ner, or even to point 





-out the merits and faults of another 


swimmer’s performance. The defects 
of all systems of instruction are many, 
but there is one fault present in all: the 
effort to teach the full stroke at once. 
This is as ridiculous as it would be to 
try and teach a child to run before it 
can either stand or walk. 

In swimming, each step of instruction 
should be such that the pupils can do it 
as soon as they have nerve to try, or 
confidence enough in the teacher to 
make the effort. Before sending a pupil 
into the water the first time, show him 
the proper position of the body float- 
ing on the back. The head is thrown 
back, the poll depressed, the chin raised, 
the back well hollowed at the waist, and 
the chest made as full as possible, with 
the shoulders well back. Also teach 
him when still standing in position on 
the bank, with the arms straight down 
by the sides, the hands paddle-shaped 
and slightly bent at the wrist, to turn 
the whole limb in the shoulder-joint so 
as to face the palms away from the hips, 
close to which they are resting, and 
sweep them away from the body about 
a foot or eighteen inches, then to turn 
the arm in the socket without moving 
the wrist or elbow-joint, so that the 
palms of the hands again face the hip 
joints and thighs, sweeping them back. 
Have him repeat the movement until it 
is smooth and natural. Then take him 
into the water ; placing your hand under 
the center of the back, bring the body to 
the surface ; make him take position well 
and execute this sculling movement 
with the hands. As soon as he does it 
smoothly and the body begins to move 
a little through the water without your 
aid, gradually lessen the support you 
are giving, and very soon the scholar 
will float by himself. This method an- 


swers just as well when you are teach- 
ing from the bank with pole and belt, 
with the support reaching the body 
over the pit of the stomach. After 
fastening on the belt, let the pupil go 
into the water shoulder-deep or more 
and stand in position, and commence 
using the hands; let the body sink 
gradually backward; help him to rise 
to the surface with the pole, and proceed 
as before. As soon as he floats well in 
this way without support, goin with him 
and teach him to kick properly and 
fully. The kick, or leg-stroke, is the 
most important point in the whole sys- 
tem, and is done by drawing the legs 
toward the body, the feet hanging loose 
at the ankle-joints, the knees as wide 
apart as they will go, being careful that 
they are drawn up in a straight lire 
with the trunk, and not in front, or the 
body will rise and fall in the water ; the 
legs are then kicked out wide apart, with 
the feet held stiff at the ankle, as if they 
were being stood upon. When the legs 
are quite straight and eighteen inches or 
two feet apart, they are closed until they 
touch their whole length. 

It is best to give the pupil support in 
learning this until he does it well. As 
soon as he has mastered this full 
stroke on the back, he is well prepared 
for learning on the breast, as the leg- 
stroke in swimming on the breast is 
similar. 

The breast-stroke can be best taught 
with the pole and belt, as there is more 
room given for the arms. 

Let the pupil bear it in mind that the 
more the back is hollowed and the chest 
thrown out in front, the easier it will be 
to stay on the surface and keep the 
mouth above water. He must remem- 
ber that bending the neck a great deal 
without hollowing the back and throw- 
ing the chest forward will not keep him 
on the surface. Supported on the water, 
face downward, let the pupil bend the 
arms and legs at the same time, with 
the upper arms and elbows close to the 
body, the forearms and hands in the 
same position as a child is taught to hold 
them in saying his prayers. The legs 
are held as they are in back-swimming; 
the arms are thrust out straight in front 
to their full extent, with the shoul- 
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PLAIN FLOATING, 


ders loose, so as to go with them as far 
as theycan. The legs at the same time 
are thrust out wide apart as_ before 
described; now the legs are closed to- 
gether like scissors-blades, while the 
arms are swept backward, with the 
elbows perfectly straight. The hands 
should be kept straight, and fingers 
closed as before, with the outer side or 
little fingers raised sufficiently to turn 
the palms of the hands partly outward. 
Have the pupil make this movement 
as free and extended as possible, the 
shoulders being moved with the arms. 
As soon as the legs are closed together 
straight behind and the arms swept 
round just under the surface of the 
water, as fully as the pupil can manage, 
the arms are bent at the elbows to throw 
the hands in front of the chest again; 
the legs are drawn back at the same 
time; thus the first position of the stroke 
is regained and the pupil ready to re- 
peat. The points to be watched in the 
teaching are to see that an easy posi- 
tion of the body is taken, that the feet 
are separated smartly the moment the 
leg-stroke is begun, and that the clos- 





SECOND POSITION OF THE BREAST-STROKE., 


ing scissors-movement of the legs is not 
commenced before the knees are 
straight. See that the pupil does not 
set his shoulders and swim with the 
arms alone, and that the arms are as 
straight as possible when being swept 
back. In fact,it may be said that the 
best swimmer looks as if he swam with 
the straightest limbs. The pressure of 
the limbs on the mass of water between 
them, or between them and the body, 


OUTING FOR JULY. 


is what gives most of the propulsion; 
therefore, bringing the arms well back 
whilestraight, andclosing the legs as per- 
fectly as possible, has much to do with 
the speed and ease of the swimmer. 
When the stroke is mastered in the 
form I have given, the swimmer will 


find more distance can be covered with’ 


the same exertion if after striking out 
he holds the hands and arms straight 
out in front until the legs are closed to- 
gether; then let the legs hang straight 
behind until the arms have completed 
their stroke. When this method of 





FIRST POSITION OF THE BREAST-STROKE. 


waiting with the arms in the breast- 
stroke is nicely performed, it enables 
the same swimmer to go as far in four 
strokes as he can in’ six without the 
pause. 

A number of swimming manuals 
teach that the arms and legs should be 
used alternately in the breast-stroke. I 
have never seen it done well in that 
way. It would certainly be very hard 
to teach. I have taught many who can 
outswim me and strike out simultane- 
ously as I direct, and I have made an un- 
formed swimmer into a finished one in 
a single lesson. The writer on this sub- 
ject in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
gives this stroke asI do. His essay is 
a good one. The old English standard 
author, Walker, in his manly sports, 





THIRD POSITION OF THE BREAST-STROKE, 
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POURTH POSITION OF THE BREAST-STROKE, 


gives it the opposite way. In my judg- 
ment the greatest reason for the supe- 
rior speed of all varieties of the side- 
stroke is that the under-arm has a 
strong hold on the water, giving its 
best propelling power just at the 
moment the legs are being drawn up, 
thus preventing the loss of speed be- 
tween each stroke of the legs. 

For ordinary teaching I think I have 
given sufficient instructions, as any pu- 
pil who has become well able to float 
with the aid of the hands, also being 
capable of swimming comfortably on 
the back and breast, knowing when 
they are well done, is quite competent 
to copy what he sees others do, and 
learn all other styles well. I have 
never found it advisable to give instruc- 
tion in breathing, as it divides the pu- 
pil’s attention, concentration of which 





SECOND POSITION OF RACING SIDE-STROKE. 


is important, and I have found they get 
the power in nearly all cases before 
they are able to swim smoothly. There 
is no doubt in my mind that swimming 
should always be learned under an in- 
structor, or with a good set of instruc- 
tions, as when a bad method once be- 
comes habitual it is nearly impossible 
to change. A large number of those 
who pick up this art by practice only, 
learn very badly, while those who learn 
under good instruction very seldom 


fail to make fine swimmers. The 
teacher will find in pupils, besides the 
usual differences of character, what 
may be called four different instincts, 
the clashing of which perhaps has to do 
with our inability to swim at birth. 

The worst is “ water scare,” or dread, 
which has to be suppressed; next is 
natural liking for water ; third, instinct- 
ive power of swimming dog-fashion ; 
fourth, instinctive power of swimming 
the breast-stroke. The last is the weak- 
est and most seldom seen. 

As soon as the pupil can perform the 
strokes described fully without having 
his whole attention centered on it, h 
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FIRST POSITION OF RACING SIDE-STROKE. 


will begin to swim well; but the art is 
not thoroughly learned until it has be- 
come automatic. When that is done it 
is learned for life. 

It is sometimes a very important thing 
to be able to swim fast for a short dis- 
tance, and speed is best secured by 
using the side-stroke. 

All side-strokes and overhand meth- 
ods are advocated because of a supposed 
advantage in requiring less labor per 
yard or of giving greater speed. They 
also, by enabling the swimmer in going 
a long distance to change the position 
of the body and the work done by the 
limbs, prevent muscular overstrain or 
stiffness. 

The most widely known of these 
strokes is generally called the sailor’s 





DISTANCE SIDE-STROKE. END OF THE WORK WITH 
THE RIGHT HAND. 
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side-stroke. It is not from being the 
best of them that it is so common, but 
that it is only slightly altered from the 
breast-stroke and is, therefore, easy to 
learn. When swimming on the breast, 
turn over on one side (say the left), 
bring the two hands forward, not in an 
exactly even manner, but so as to bring 
them just in front of the left shoulder. 
In doing this the right arm and wrist is 
bent sufficiently to thrust the hand close 
in front of the chest, with the open 
palm toward it. The left arm has been 
flexed upon itself, so that both upper 
and forearm lie close to the side and 
the points of the fingers are just at the 
shoulder. By the time the hands are 
placed thus the legs have been drawn 
up ready for another kick, and as they 
do so the right hand, with the palm 
faced downward, is swept back in front 
of the body from opposite the left shoul- 
der to the right hip. The left hand has 
been shot out straight in front and is 
now swept down under the body, with the 
palm turned downward, while the right 
arm and the legs are again brought for- 
ward. It will be seen that counting one, 
two, slowly will cover the stroke. At 
one the upper arm and legs are doing 
their work; at two they are being 
drawn up while the left arm is having 
its turn. 

The next step for the pupil, after ac- 
quiring the stroke given, is to learn the 
method of kicking used in the London 
or racing side-stroke, as it is certainly 
more effectual. It is easy to see that if 
the swimmer, when on his side and 
kicking, as he does in the breast-swim- 
ming, should attempt to lay low and 
level in the water (as should be done in 
all side-strokes), the upper leg would be 
kicked above the surface. To prevent 
this and make a leg-motion which will 
work horizontally with the water-sur- 
face, and which is the work of the most 
powerful muscles of the legs, the upper 
leg is flexed and thrown forward, the 
under one flexed and thrown back at 
the same time. Both knees are then 
straightened, the upper leg kicked back 
and the under one forward until the legs 
have crossed each other a foot or more, 
when the process is repeated. 

As soon as the art of swimming, as 
described in the sailor side-stroke with 
this way of kicking, has become smooth 
and easy, lift the elbow of the upper 
arm just as it has completed a stroke, 





thus raising the left hand from the 
water at the hip, carrying the hand and 
arm forward a little above the surface, 
the hand to be dipped again, palm down- 
ward, about six inches in front of the 
top of the head, and swept vigorously 
back in front of the face and body to 
the hip in concert with a vigorous leg- 
kick. This overhand side-stroke or half- 
overhand stroke is the most brilliant of 
all methods of swimming, as it is very 
fast and not so fatiguing as the full 
overhand, and races at all distances are 
won by those who swim in this fashion. 

Another stroke—I think one of the 
easiest of all for long-distance swim- 
ming—is as follows: The arms are 
brought forward as in the sailor’s sice- 
stroke, but the upper one is carried on 
in front as far as it will reach, care 
being taken to keep both hands well 


feathered, so that by moving edgewise 


through the water they do not retard 
the swimmer. While the arms are going 


‘forward in this manner the legs are 


kicked, which is not exactly the 
method used in either the racing stroke 
or the breast-stroke, but between them, 
the upper leg thrown forward and the 
lower one backward. Do not pass one 
over the other when kicked, but stop 
when the ankles come together. The 
legs are then held straight, with feet 
loose at the ankles, while first the upper 
arm and then the under one makes its 
stroke. The legs are bent and kicked 
again, while the arms are being brought 
forward. 

Thus, while the upper arm is being 
swept back, the lower one isstraight out 
in front like a cutwater, and the legs 
stretched straight behind. The under 
arm is then swept back and picked up 
so that both hands come in front of the 
under shoulder at the same moment 
that the legs are fully bent; then, as 
these are kicked out and closed, the 
arms are shot ahead again to take up 
the propulsion. This stroke has a triple 
count, instead of double, asin the others. 
I would put it: legs, 1; upper arm, 2; 
under arm, 3; legs again. ‘his is the 
most complicated stroke I know of, and 
as it is meant for ease, not speed, the 
great point is accuracy of finish and 
perfect time. I am not an admirer of 
overhand swimming, although great 
speed can be obtained by it in any of 
its forms, but the exertion is so great 


that the stroke cannot be fully kept up 
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for many yards, In London (the world’s 
metropolis of swimming) I understand 
it is seldom that overhand swimmers 
win in any races of over one hundred 
yards, while they win many shorter. In 
accomplishing this method, often called 
thrusting, the swimmer swings round 
on the side, reaching at the same time 
to the fullest stretch with the arm and 
hand, which is carefully dipped so as 
not to splash ; the leg on the same side 
is simultaneously kicked back hard 
against the other, which was held 
straight behind. The limbs of the 
other side of the body now repeat the 
process. The method of using the arm 
in this case is like the stroke of the un- 
der arm in side-swimming, only that it 
is picked out of the water and thrown 
forward above the surface. I have seen 
it combined in good style with the 
breast-stroke kick, also with a variety 
of the leg-work of the racing side-stroke, 
as well as with its proper method. 

There is another style of overhand 
stroke ; the one already given is said to 
be the general mode of swimming of 
both the American Indians and the na- 
tives of the Pacific islands. The one I 
am going to describe was used by an 
Armenian who worked with me, and I 
have been told is general among the 
Greeks. The arm is not in this case 
fully straightened, both the elbow and 
wrist remaining a little bent. The 
bather does not turn more -han half- 
way on the side, and the hand enters 
the water straight ahead. It is swept 
down under the face, chest and stomach, 
to be pulled out at the hip, which the 
half-turn of the body enables the swim- 
mer to do neatly. In kicking, the Ar- 
menian used each leg alternately. He 
swam very swiftly, but only for short 
distances. 

In propelling the body on the back 
with the hands only in use, more 
speed may be made by placing the up- 
per arms tightly to the sides and using 
only from the elbows down, that joint 
being fully bent and straightened al- 
ternately in such a way, as to throw the 
forearms out sideways; the hands and 
forearms being used after the manner 
of a duck’s feet and legs, but outward 
from the sides. When the elbows are 
bent the wrists and hands are bent, too; 
when they are being straightened the 
hands should be made into as perfect 
paddles as possible, to be swept back 
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to the tops of the thighs. In full-back 
swimming the kick is always the same 
pattern as in the breast-stroke and 
can be used alone very nicely without 
any hand and arm-stroke at all. Place 
the hands on the hips, the elbows out to 
the sides ; but the arms will catch the 
water less if dropped straight by the 
sides, the hands slightly clasping the 
thighs. 

The mode of back-swimming I favor 
most is begun by drawing the hands up 
the sides ; at the same moment the legs 
are bent, dropping the elbows down- 
ward in doing it and flexing the wrists 
and hands as they come up. When the 
hands reach the shoulders, shoot them 
straight out sideways, and sweep the 
arms back when straightened in unison 
with the leg-stroke. They should come 
close to the sides and straight down, just 
as the legs do ; and the swimmer should 
let his body move in this way for a 
second or so before the next stroke. 

There are also the overhand back- 
strokes, in which both arms together or 
each one alternately are swung straight 
up in the air and over in front, and 
swept the full half-circle back to the 
hips in unison with the leg movement. 

I do not think it necessary to go into 
detail about the methods of plunging 
and diving. Plucky swimmers will 
learn enough of them. In my opinion 
jumping from a great height is simply 
foolhardiness. The dive, feet first, is 
unusual and neat. It isaccomplished by 
taking a long leap from some support 
while holding the head and shoulders 
well back, and at the same instant the 
leap is made swinging the arms above 
the head. This throws the feet forward 
so that the body enters the water at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. But 
do not expect to get the balance of this 
feat at once, as you are apt to strike flat 
a few times. 

Now I will give a few tricks in the 
water I have never seen mentioned, and 
which I discovered for myself. All 
swimmers will find they can turn much 
shorter in the water and roll over side- 
ways easiest and faster by crossing the 
insteps, holding the legs together, and 
using them like the mythical mermaids. 
used their tails. With very little prac- 
tice of a sweeping motion of the hands 
round the waist, and avery slight screw- 
like motion of the legs and body while 
in this position, one can turn very fast 
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on a center, after the manner of a float- 
ing log set rolling. 

None but those who are both supple 
and tolerably tall and slim will be able 
to do the following: Stand as if going 
to take an ordinary header, but before 
doing so pass the hands in front of the 
body, with the backs forward, until they 
cross one another; as they do so hook 
the little fingers into each other and let 
them hold tight, then force the upper 
elbow over the lower one and put the 
loop made out of the forearms over 
the head. This makes a necktie out of 
your arms. Now take your header and 
swim with legs alone. Be careful to 
give yourself slope enough in the jump, 
or the water will give you a smart slap 
in the face. If you find it hard to swim 
on the breast without the hands, hollow 
your back more, as a sway-backed swim- 
mer keeps on the surface easily. 

Now sit down on the side of the bath 
and take one ankle and put it on top of 
the thigh of the other leg, shove it up as 
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DIVE, HEAD FOREMOST. 


high toward the hip as you can, then 
lift the other foot and ankle into a sim- 
ilar position on top of the leg first bent. 
It takes a pretty supple person to ac- 
complish this, but when it is done, just 
lift yourself between your hands, and 
with a good swing of your body pitch 
yourself into the water and swim with 
the arms alone, which will be found 
quite easy. 

Now go and sit on the side again, fold 
up your legs (tailor fashion), then cross 
your arms and put them over your head 
as for the necktie ; then get a couple of 
your friends or some others to pitch you 
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into the water. Keep your lungs full 
and hold your breath for a while and 
you will “ bob up serenely.” Bend your 
head back and take short breath with 
your chest full and you can float as long 
as you wish, even in fresh water. As 
soon as you are tired loose your fingers 
and unhitch your feet and you are free. 

I am likely to cause a discussion by 
claiming that swimming can best be 
taught by devoting the primary lessons 
to floating and swimming upon the 
back. The manuals are divided over 
the timing of the ordinary method of 
swimming, some of them claiming that 
legs and arms are used simultaneous!v 
in the breast-stroke, some stating the 
reverse. I maintain that neither is accu- 
rate; the arms and legs are shortened 
at the same time and extended together, 
but the legs should be closed together 
before the arms are started back, and 
are held still behind while the latter 


complete the stroke. 


Many writers and swimmers claim 
that the arms cannot, in the breast- 
stroke, be swept back further, with the 
elbows straight, than a line across the 
shoulders without retarding progress 
more than the advantages gained in 
sweeping them past this line. I be- 
lieve if the hands are turned in the 
proper way to show the least resistance 
to the water in bringing them forward, 
they can be swept much further back 
with advantage. 

In conclusion I wish to suggest the 
possibility, and also the advisability, of 
instituting summer swimming-schools 
connected with the public schools of 
our large cities. 





DIVE, FEET FOREMOST. 






























DOWN MILLER’S RIVER. 


BY JOSEPH LEE. 


HE traveler 
who ap- 
proaches 
Boston from 
the other 
side of the 
Connecticut 
Valley bythe 
way of the 
Fitchburg 
road will 

notice, if he come by daylight, that 

the road, in ascending the eastern side 
of the valley, follows the course of 

a river which runs a good deal of 

the way close under the embankment. 

This is Miller’s River. In winter it 

looks black and threatening as it 

swirls in under the snow and ice at 
the foot of a rapid; in March it is 

a swollen muddy torrent brimming and 

storming over its banks ; in September 

it is a brown little brook trickling mild- 

ly down in a bed so much too large for 

it that it seems as though it must have 
belonged to its grandmother, but taken 
at high summer it is neither black nor 
fierce nor tame nor insignificant, but 
just a perfect little river for canoeing. 
We started, four of us, with two can- 
vas canoes, from the highest navigable 
point on the river, Winchendon, run- 
ning our canoes, rich with the scars and 
associations of a hundred brooks and 
rapids, of jack-hunting in Maine and 
upsetting in Massachusetts, into the 
river below the little stone wall of the 

mill yard, shoved her bow out and 

started with a little rapid, foaming 

among the rocks under a high, steep 
bank, covered with the beautiful variety 
of foliage characteristic of New Eng- 
land, There was every shade of green, 
from the yellow of the young birch 
leaves, with the sun behind them, tothe 
deep rich color of the hemlock, and 
against this darker background stood 
out the silver of young poplar and the 
delicate white flower of the “shad blos- 
som,” the flower that the spring scatters 
through our woods as she comes. 

An interval of calm, swift water, and 
we came to a little rocky bar across the 
stream, a remnant, perhaps, of the dam 








of some old saw-mill. During the next 
three miles, in Winchendon and Water- 
ville, there are a great many dams (ap- 
propriate and suggestive word), but the 
carrys are all short and the charms of 
the river between would make up for 
twice the number. Below each dam, 
the river, about ten yards wide, goes 
hurrying and bustling down past the 
stones, where quick dodging is neces- 
sary, and the bow-man must keep his 
eyes open, between banks of alders 
nearly meeting overhead, then round 
the bend where the black water specked 
with white foam is overhung by steep 
banks covered with shady hemlocks. 
Against the bank, down near the water, 
grow anemones and Solomon’s-seal 
anda hundred little plants, every crisp 
leaf and tiny.stem showing in delicate 
fresh green against rich dark mosses 
and leaf-mold. Or the rapid brings you 
into a meadow where the river wan- 
ders at will, swirling under the alder 
branches or up against the sod where 
the bank is undermined; and the 
sides of your canoe are brushed along 
in the grass, and a bobolink starts up 
and flies chippering away. 

Below the dams there is a stretch 
of about five miles where the river 
(about fifteen yards wide) runs through 
meadows and pastures, with occasional 
patches of wood, without rapids, except 
two sudden steep pitches, where there 
have probably been dams in former 
times. At one of these our companions 
in the other canoe had to get out, nearly 
up to their waists in water, to save their 
boat from the ignominy of an entire up- 
setting, a circumstance from which we 
in our boat derived solid satisfac- 
tion. 

In the meadows are willows and 
alders and tall elm trees, and back of 
them the upland shows the wiry grass, 
bluish rocks and clumps of little bee- 
hive-shaped pine-trees of a rough pas- 
ture, or else there are farms and apple 
orchards, and the soft country road, 
where the young man is taking his best 
girl to drive, and the best girl giggles 
at some killing remark by the young 
man concerning the canoeists. 
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Coming round the bend we see a lit- 
tle brook of clear water sparkling in a 
sunny patch, with a tangle of black- 
berry vines, and a small patch of “in- 
nocents” growing beside it, and stop 
there and drink and wait for the others, 
and then paddle on with the current, 
down under the brilliant red pendants 
of the maples. 

Then we see ahead of us an old 
bridge, with its irregular stone arches, 
and the soft young blossoms and gnarly 
stem of the apple-tree growing at one 
end, and near it is a carriage-load, con- 
sisting of a man and his wife and four 
or five children, and flowers and blos- 
soms are bursting out of both sides of 
the carriage and sticking out over the 
back of the sedate old horse, who stands 
waiting with benignant aspect, while 
the children scramble out and climb 
the bank for flowers, and slide down 
again, and laugh, and see turtles in 
the brook, and get their clothes dirty, 


and enjoy themselves generally. Then - 


another bridge, wooden this time, but 
pretty, as all bridges are the world 
over. In truth I cannot describe it 
any more than I could describe to one, 
who had never smelt it, the scent of 
pine-woods. 

When we came to where the Otter 
River flows in on the left, we poled up 
it a mile or two, to get a view of Mount 
Monadnock, clear cut and delicate blue, 
through a dip in the woods. 

Below Otter River the wind brings 
us a roaring sound, which gets louder 
and sounds like a dam or a heavy rapid. 
The river is smooth as glass, and we 
look hard at the place where it disap- 
pears round the corner, to try to see 
what is coming, till suddenly one of 
our friends in the other canoe sings 
out, and we see the edge of the dam 
quite close tous. That is the place to 
look for dams or waterfalls—near to 
you. If you see funny trees ahead, 
looking as if the lower half had been 
cut off and the top set on the ground, 
do not think they really are very queer 
trees, but look sharp, hard along the 
edge of the river, and see whether you 
are about to go over a forty-foot fall. 
Another dam, and we are in South 
Royalston, where we slide the boats 
down the wooden chute on the left and 
go uv on the dam to examine the rapid 
below. 

In spite of it all we got safely down 
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the rapid, and then we decided that it 
would be a sin to pass such a night ina 
hotel, so two of us go up to the town 
and buy food and four horse blankets, 
and a second-hand axe, and away we 
start again. The river flows just here 
between stcep hills and drops forty feet 
in half a mile; the rapid growing 
steeper toward the bottom. We start 
boldly down, the waves grow bigger 
and bigger, and the rocks come at you 
faster and faster. Sweeping under the 
railroad bridge we see the other crew 
emptying their canoe on the bank, but 
we speed on. Turning to the right 
or left, stopping short, backing frantic- 
ally away from an abyss of white water, 
yawning ahead of us, putting in every 
ounce you have and a little more to 
“get a move on her,” to avoid the next 
rock, then turning close under it, graz- 
ing it to avoid the great wave just out- 
side, bumping, balancing, taking in 
water over the bow and sides, shouting 
directions with such terms of warning 
and encouragement as the terse Anglo- 
Saxon bed-rock of our language affords ; 
general theories and plans of campaign 
are merged in the joy of battle and in 
utter devotion to the present duty of 
dodging the rock that lies nearest you. 

At last, in trying to pass a rock we 
come so far from doing so that it strikes 
us forward of amidships and our stern 
swings round, till we are broadside to 
the stream. Nothing daunted, we each 
face about, get her off, and paddle stern 
foremost down the rest of the rapid, till 
we find ourselves in a big, calm bend, 
where the river runs smoothly behind 
some woods to the right, and where we 
can stop and breathe and look about us. 

Across, in front, lay the side of a 
great hill “wildered o’er” with the 
many-hued forest of spring, showing 
every delicate shade of green, melting 
into the amber color of young oak 
leaves and the bluish or reddish gray, 
where the stems and twigs were not 
yet hidden by leaves, the structure of 
the nearer trees at the base visible 
through the thin young foliage. High 
up on a hill to the left a little farm 
with its barn and stone-walls and lane 
for the cows shone in the evening sun, 
while from the deep pine-grove on the 
right a wood thrush sang to us that 
here was solitude and peace. The other 
canoe came down in good shape. 

So we pulled out under the pine-trees 


























at the bend on the right, and made a 
hemlock bed, and cut green maple to 
last our fire all night, and cooked our 
eggs, and fed, and were happy. 

We started our second day with a 
rapid along by the railroad track, very 
steep and full of rocks, and we ex- 
changed salutes with the engineer of an 
express train, and in consequence ran 
on a rock and were in great peril, and I 
thought all was lost, but we got off. 

Then we went under the railroad, 
and after that came a steady down- 
grade, full of rocks, a drop of 100 feet 
inamile and a half, in which my at- 
tention grew so tired of looking out for 
the next rock but one, that I could ap- 
preciate the frame of mind of the elec- 
tric trolley driver watching for the 
small children that dive across in front 
of the car, I even became lazy, and it 
was lucky that the water was not deep 
and heavy, for we went down that rapid 
bumping every rock, even as a June 
bug of a summer’s evening bumps 
every solid body in or out of his way. 

Then luncheon at Athol, procured 
with some difficulty, because it was one 
o'clock on Sunday, and that means, in a 
country town in Massachusetts, that 
everybody is out, and that those who 
are in have gone one hour over their 
regular dinner time, and have another 
hour to look forward before dinner will 
come, so that their religious scruples 
about doing things for you on Sunday 
are naturally in an exaggerated condi- 
tion. Then after luncheon, calm water 
for six miles to Orange, a carry on the 
left through the factory yard at that 
town, a rapid at the pretty little coun- 
try town of Wendell, below the dam, 
another dam at Wendell and a carry. 

It looked like rain, so we camped high 
up by a brook in the woods, just above 
Erving, stretched one of our blankets 
for a lean-to, and slept peacefully, and as 
we dozed off, some sort of bird sung to 
us up in the trees overhead. He hada 
long, warbling sort of note, and I am 
told he must have been a rose-breasted 
grossbeak, upon which point my mind 
is still open to conviction. 

Our third day, below Erving, was 
nearly all rapids. The river was big- 
ger, and the rapids swifter, less rocky 
and more exciting than before. We 
went down another drop of one hun- 
dred feet in a mile and a half at a great 
pace, racing to avoid rocks and heavy 
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water, and taking in a good deal of the 
latter in spite of everything. It wasthe 
most exhilarating coasting one can im- 
agine. Plenty of steering to make it 
exciting, and whirling along, mile after 
mile amid beautiful scenery, whenever 
it was calm enough to look around. 
Here we began to see the beautiful 
Southern dog-wood (coruus florida), 
with its white flowers and level foliage, 
and the hills rose high and steep and 
wooded. 

Just beyond this we came to the 
heaviest rapid in the river. Any one 
following the Fitchburg road can see it 
close under the bank to the north of the 
road, just above Miller’s Falls, and if he 
wants to try it he can, but we did not 
care to. This was the only piece of 
water on the whole river, except the 
dams, that we did not run. 

Not far below here is a high hill on 
the left, steep, and with dark cliffs 
toward the river and dark hemlocks 
above. First the river runs close to its 
base, then it sheers off a little, leaving 
a plateau with stately elms, one of the 
prettiest bits in the whole river. It is 
followed by a rapid curve to the left, 
and then sharp, in a heavy race, to the 
right under a similar dark hillside with 
the arms of great trees stretching out 
over the water from among huge rocks 
at its base; then a steep incline, where 
our boat was partly filled, and then, 
ahead of us, a steep, rocky gorge, 
through which I saw a broad, swift cur- 
rent flowing to the left across our bows 
with a dizzying effect, giving the im- 
pression that the river had gone crazy, 
till some one called out, “the Connecti- 
cut,” and we came out upon the great 
river, rushing down between its deep, 
darkly wooded hills, the water still cold 
as ice from the melting snow far to the 
Here 
we baled out our canoes, paddled across 
the current to a beach where a tall lilac 
bush grew wild beneath some big pines, 
and there lunched, sheltered from a 
heavy shower that had waited till we 
were under the trees. 

The mist lay thick along the Con- 
necticut. It was still and strange and 


weird out on that great smooth, swift 
current, alone in the midst of a white 
cloud, watching and listening for the 
expected rapid. We never knew we 
were in it till we were out of it, and 
found ourselves at Turner’s Falls. 
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PERY soon after 
the steamer 
Northcote start- 
ed, she drifted 
down the river 
and was soon 
practically out 
of the fight, hav- 
ing had three 
men wounded 
on board. 











While the 
steamer was en- 
gaged with the rebels, Middleton’s force 
made a detour and attacked Batoche 
northeast of where they had been ex- 
pected. One of the guns of “A” Battery 
began shelling the village from the brow 
of the bank. The rebels, who had aban- 
doned their pits to take part in the at- 
tack on the steamer, now became aware 
of the new enemy on the landward side 
and immediately raced back for their 
pits, some of which, unknown to the 
artillerymen, were within fifty yards in 
front of the gun. Arrived in the brush 
around the pits, the rebels, without 
taking time to breathe or to aim, fired 
a scattering volley on the group of ar- 
tillerymen, detached officers and team- 
sters, who were anxiously watching for 
a sign of the steamer over the tops of 
the trees in the valley beyond. The 
volley delivered at such a short range 
strangely did not wound a single man, 
but there was a very sudden movement 
for the rear among the groups behind 
the gun—a regular race. The gun 
was limbered up quickly and got back 
over a little ridge, a couple of hundred 
yards behind. The Gatling gun in 
charge of Captain Howard happened to 
be in a little hollow to one side of the 
gun when it was in action. It was run 
forward on a slight rise of the ground 
and its fire, turned on the thicket con- 
taining the enemy, making the limbs 
and bark fly, silenced the enemy’s fire 
for the time. This was the event of the 
so-called rout of the right: wing at Ba- 
toche ; the particulars are from the par- 
ticipants in the race and from the half- 
breeds after the troubles were over. 
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(Conciuded.) 


The troops were extended in skir- 
mishing order and advanced to feel the 
enemy, while the two half batteries 
pounded away at whatever they could 
see worth firing at. Finding the place 
well defended, General Middleton 
formed an entrenched camp a mile 
away and for three days carried on a 
skirmishing fight around most of the 
semicircle of pits. During this desultory 
fighting several cases of the coolest 
courage were recorded, notably the res- 
cue of wounded men by Captain French 
and Surgeon Codd. 

The skirmishers advanced to the at- 


tack each morning and retired to camp 


each night. There is proof that General 


. Middleton intended to make an assault 


on the third day, but his orders were 
misunderstood. After three days of 
this sort of fighting, the troops were 
savage enough to rush at anything, and 
about noon on the fourth day, with or 
without the general’s orders, an ad- 
vance began on the left by the Mid- 
landers under Colonel Williams, dash- 
ing forward along the bank of the river 
with a ringing cheer, which was quickly 
taken up all along the line. The Grena- 
diers in the center of the line required 
no second invitation, but went at the 


pits in succession of companies from. 


the left, and taking them in flank drove 
their occupants into the thicket behind. 
The Ninetieth, who were in camp at 
dinner, at the first sound of the cheer 
poured out of the passageway, under 
and over wagons, and forming outside 
the lines went off at the double to do 
their share of the fighting. Boulton’s 
men also rushed out of the corral, 
mounted and rode off to prolong the 
right flank. The Surveyor Corps, 
French’s Scouts, the artillerymen, Gat- 
ling gun corps, and some of the team- 
sters went in wherever the fighting was 
good, and joining in the general rush, 
pushed for the village. 

The prisoners which Riel held were 
confined in a cellar during the siege, 
and it was feared that when the enemy 
saw their lines being forced, they would 
massacre them. One of them, Mr. 
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Astley, was sent forward through the 
fighting by Riel to ask for terms, but he 
was too late. A number of officers and 
men made a swift rush to the cluster of 
houses in which the prisoners were con- 
fined, and released them. The fighting 
was soon over ; the rebels fled at every 
point. Most of them escaped down the 
river bank. 

The loyalists suffered heavily, prin- 
cipally in officers, who exposed them- 
selves almost recklessly in leading on 
their men. Gallant Captain F rench was 
killed at the window of one of the 
houses ; Captain Brown (brave, splendid 
“Ted’ 4, of Boulton’s men, was_ shot 
through the heart while leading on a 
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ported by the priest, 51 killed and 173 
wounded ; nearly all these casualties 
were on the last day. This is probably 
an overestimate. Over 20 of the ene- 
my’s dead were found on the field after 
the capture of Batoche.* This victory 
virtually broke the back of the rebellion. 
Riel and several of his councilors were 
captured within a week. 

When Middleton’s column marched 
north from Quapelle the general gave 
orders that a column under General 
Strange should penetrate north fromCal- 
gary, 516 miles west from Quapelle, and 
another column under Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Otter should march from Medicine 
Hat to the relief of Battleford, which 





CAPT. STREATFIELD, A.D.C., 
(of Gren, G’d’s, London.) 


MAJ. MCLAREN (13th), MAJOR VIDAD, I.S.C. 
Supply Officer. 
LT.-COL, ALGER, LT.-COL. OTTER, I.S.C., 


LT.-COL. WAYLING (12th), SUR. Mal McL aS (31st), 
Musketry Instructor. Prin. Med. O 
MAJ.-GEN. HERBERT, Gren. G’d’s, LT.-COL. "anes. 


Brig. Paymaster. Commandant. Comd’g Can. Militia. Brigade Major. 
CAPT. MUTTON, Q.0.R., CAPT. McDOUGALL, L.S.C., 
Camp Quartermaster. STAFF AT NIAGARA, ONT., I89QI. Orderly Officer. 
detachment of his men. Lieutenant was in danger from Poundmaker’s big 


Fitch, of the Tenth R. G., and Lieuten- 
ant Kippen, of the Surveyors Corps, 
were killed in the skirmish line. Dur- 
ing the four days’ fighting the Ninetieth 
lost 2 killed, the Tenth 2, the Survey- 
ors Corps 1, French’s Scouts 1, Boulton’s 
Mounted Infantry 1, and “C” Company 
1. The total killed was 8, and the 
wounded 46. Of the 800 soldiers pres- 
ent, 500 were in action. The rebels, 
with a force of about 500, lost, as re- 





tribe of Indians, who killed several 
people and looted part of Battleford. 
These columns would ultimately unite 
at or near Battleford. General Strange, 
an Imperial Army officer, had under him 
the Ninety-first (then called the Ninety- 
second) Manitoba Light Infantry under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Osborne Smith, 300 
men; the Sixty-fifth Quebec Rifies, 





* An American correspondent gives the rebel loss at 
53 killed, 60 wounded. 
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350 men, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ouimet; 52 Mounted Police, Major 
Steele ; 42 scouts, Major Hatton; 25 
M. P., Captain Oswald; 46 scouts, 
Major Perry, Edmonton Volunteers and 
one gun. 

He advanced to Edmonton and then 
floated down the Saskatchewan River in 
scows, after leaving a few detachments 
to guard important points on the way. 
Near Fort Pitt the Indians under Big 
Bear, had committed an atrocious mas- 
sacre at a place called Frog Lake, 
murdering fourteen people, including 
two priests. They had also attacked 
Fort Pitt, defended by a small detach- 
ment of mounted police under com- 
mand of Inspector Dickens, who found 
the place untenable and evacuated it, 
after two of his men were killed, retir- 
ing in scows to Battleford. The Indians 
had some of the wives of the victims of 
the Frog Lake massacre, Mr. McLean, a 
Hudson’s Bay factor, his family, and 


several other men and women prison- - 


ers, who were only preserved from 
massacre by the efforts of the more 
humane Indians in the band. 

General Strange disembarked at Fort 
Pitt and marched north after Big Bear’s 
band, which had been looting some 
Hudson’s Bay posts. He caught up 
with him at a place called Frenchman’s 
Butte, where he found the Indians 250 
warriors strong, occupying a _ well- 
chosen position in the forest, entrenched 
in rifle pits around a mound and pro- 
tected by a deep ravine and morass in 
front. When Strange’s force advanced 
to attack, the Indians sent a party 
around to the rear of the troops, who 
opened fire on the rear guard and team- 
sters. Ignorant of the strength of Big 
Bear’s band, Strange feared that he 
might be surrounded in the forest ina 
risky position, and accordingly drew off 
his troops and the field piece. It was a 
mutual retirement, for the Indians, de- 
moralized by the shells of the nine- 
pounder that dropped among their pits, 
and by the hot fire of the Ninety-first 
and Sixty-fifth, advancing boldly to the 
attack, began to evacuate their pits, and 
when the troops moved off south, most 
of the Indians were in full retreat north- 
ward. General Strange retired with 
three wounded to Fort Pitt and waited 
for reinforcements. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Otter, who had 
smelt powder with the Queen’s Own at 





Ridgeway in 1866, was assigned to the 
command of the center column for the 
relief of Battleford. It moved north in 
wagons from Medicine Hat, and ad- 
vanced swiftly to Battleford, which it 
relieved, The column was composed of 
the Queen’s Own Rifles, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Miller, 270 men; a com- 
pany of the Governor-General’s Body 
Guard, under Captain Todd, 50 men; 
“B” Battery, 2 guns and 110 men, 
under Major Short; half of “C” Com- 
pany, 46 men, under Lieutenant Wad- 
more; 50 Mounted Police, Lieut.-Col. 
Wm. Herchmer, and a Gatling gun. 

After remaining at Battleford a few 
days, Colonel Otter determined to ascer- 
tain Poundmaker's position in the Thun- 
der Hills, thirty miles west of Battle- 
ford, and the wily chief’s intentions, by 
making a reconnoissance in force in 
that direction. With detachments of 
the Q. O. R., 60 men, Captain Brown ; 
75 Mounted Police, Lieut.-Col. Win. 
Herchmer; 80 artillerymen of “B” 
Battery, Major Short; 45 men of the 
Battleford Rifles, Captain Nash; 45 
of “C” Company, Lieutenant Wadmore, 
20 of the Guards’ Sharpshooters, Lieu- 
tenant Gray—amounting in all to 325 
men, 2 guns and 48 wagons, he marched 
out of his camp in the evening, his men 
in wagons. 

He halted at 7 p.m. until midnight, 
and early in the morning resumed his 
march. Just at daylight (about 4 a.m.), 
as the head of his column was crossing 
Cut Knife Creek (the site of a former 
big Indian battle), the teepees of Pound- 
maker were discerned in the groves in 
front. It was nearly a complete sur- 
prise for the Indians. The first shots 
were fired as the advance formed on 
the crest of the hill above the creek, and 
most of the Indians were awakened by 
the thunder of Otter’s guns and the 
crash of his shells among their teepees. 
They swarmed out like hornets and 
came down yelling and whooping 
wildly. 

Their first attempt was to capture one 
of the guns which was in action well in 
front of the main body, and forty or 
fifty of them swooped down upon it. 
Major Short saw the peril, and, calling 
for supports, he made a plucky counter- 
charge, checked the Indians, and drove 
them back into the ravines. Ina few 
minutes Otter’s main force had crossed 
the creek and were forming on the crest 
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of the little plateau, extending over it 
in the form of the end of an oval. 
Foiled in their charge, the Indians scat- 
tered to the ravines and began to move 
around the flanks of the oval to reach 
the rear, but they had met their match. 
Colonel Otter’s whole life and training 
was eminently practical, and ied up to 
this moment, when he stood on the field 
as if he was conducting a parade skir- 
mish. He saw what was necessary to 
be done, and gave his orders, which 
were as coolly and energetically carried 
out as they were formulated. Advances 
and rushes were made from time to 
time, which chased the enemy away 
from troublesome places, and the men 
soon took cover, perfectly imitating the 
Indians, who were waving their blank- 
ets to draw fire, by raising their caps on 
little sticks, while comrades fired at the 
little puffs of smoke that greeted the 
appearance of a cap. 

Otter would have probably advanced 
* and captured the Indian camp but for 
an event that changed his plans. He 
had been induced to take a couple 
of seven-pounders with him instead of 
his own nine-pounders. The guns were 
old, their trails both broke after a few 
discharges, and thereafter they could 
only be fired with difficulty. 

The fight went on until about 2 p.m., 
when Otter deemed it prudent to re- 
tire. He ordered the mounted scouts 
and Battleford Rifles to clear the rear 
of Indians, which they did in fine shape. 
Then sending one of the crippled guns 
and a detachment of his men over the 
creek to the crest of the opposite bank, 
where their fire checked the Indians, he 
gradually drew off all his force, with all 
his dead and wounded, except one of 
the“dead, who was left in a ravine by a 
misunderstanding. The withdrawal was 
so skillfully performed, and the bulldog 
showed his teeth so fiercely when 
pressed, that the Indians found it did 
not pay to follow in pursuit beyond the 
creek, so that the column was unmolest- 
ed on its march back to Battleford, 
whither it arrived after dark that even- 
ing. 

The Mounted Police lost 3 killed, 
the Battleford Rifles 1, the Guards 
2,“C” company 1,and the teamsters 
1; total, 8 killed and 14 wounded. 


The loss of the Indians was severe, 
although 
learned. 


it could not be correctly 
The band was so roughly 
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handled that it fought no more dur- 
ing the rebellion, but surrendered to 
Middleton when he marched to Battle- 
ford after the capture of Batoche. Cut 
Knife Creek was the neatest fight of 
the rebellion, and one of the most im- 
portant. 

When news came to Battleford from 
General Strange, General Middleton im- 
mediately set out with most of his com- 
mand, ordering Colonel Otter to move 
detachments north to cut off Big Bear’s 
band should they decide to turn south. 
A general pursuit by portions of the 
three columns followed, and Big Bear 
was chased until his motley following 
of plains and wood Indians went to 
pieces. His prisoners were rescued, 
and the old chief himself was subse- 
quently captured south of the Sas- 
katchewan by a party of the Mounted 
Police. During the chase Major Steele, 
with a party of Mounted Police, caught 
up to Big Bear’s main band, and after 
killing several of the enemy, drove 
the others across the muskeg and over 
a lake. The pursuit by the different 
forces was carried on through one of 
the most difficult and trackless coun- 
tries on the continent. Over hills, 
through leafy forests and shaky mus- 
kegs or mossy bogs, across rivers and 
lakes on rafts, the different commands 
pushed on, dragging their guns and 
wagons over awful roads, mindful more 
of rescuing the prisoners than of pun- 
ishing Big Bear. In this forest and 
sub-aquatic work the Sixty-fifth Battal- 
ion of French Canadians were invalua- 
ble and earned the title of “The Alli- 
gators” by their successful handling of 
the guns in muskeg and on bad roads. 
They also proved to be good men under 
fire. 

By the end of June most of the out- 
standing tribes had been dealt with, 
and had surrendered or scattered. The 
Indians directly responsible for murders 
were killed or captured, and after a fair 
trial were hanged. The worst of the 
others and the half-breeds were sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment. Riel was tried and hanged. 

There were five main actions and 
several skirmishes fought. The loyal- 
ists lost about sixty, the rebels con- 
siderably over that number. 

In addition to those corps which 
formed part of the three columns, a 
number of other corps were in the field 
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guarding posts or settlements. The 
Quebec Cavalry School under Lieuten- 
ant - Colonel Turnbull, the Governor- 
General Body Guard of cavalry under 
Lieut.-Col. G. T. Dennison, the Winni- 
peg Troop of Cavalry under Captain 
Knight, was sent north nearly to 
Clarke’s Crossing and did good work in 
scouting and capturing disaffected In- 
dians. The mixed battalion of Twelfth 
York Rangers and Thirty-fifth Simcoe 
Forresters, Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien, 
watched the Indians at Quapelle, and 
later, in conjunction with the cavalry, 
guarded the line of Middleton’s com- 
munication. The Ninety-fifth Battalion 
(then Ninety-first) Manitoba Grena- 
diers, 435 strong, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Scott, guarded the base of sup- 
plies at Troy and Fort Quapelle and 
kept the bands of Piapot, Star Blanket 
and other chiefs quiet ; that being the 
center of several large Indian reserva- 
tions. The Seventh Fusileers, Lieut.- 
Col. A. T. H. Williams, at Clarke’s Cross- 
ing, and the rest of the Midlanders 
watched the line of the South Saskat- 
chewan River. The Halifax Provisional 
Battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel Bremner, 
the Ninth Voltigeurs of Quebec, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Amyot, and the Montreal 


Garrison Artillery, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Oswald, guarded the line of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway. The Rocky 
Mountain Rangers, Major Stewart; the 
Morse Mountain Scouts, Captain White; 
the Yorkton Corps, Major Watson, did 
scouting and garrison work. 

That great corporation, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, with depots and stores 
all over the country, became the com- 
missary of the forces, and handled 
nearly the whole of the supplies fur- 
nished. There were one thousand five 
hundred teams and teamsters in their 
employ during the most acute period of 
the troubles, which were drawn from 
Manitoba and the northwest. 

Within a fortnight of the outbreak, 
ten regiments of infantry, eight troops 
of cavalry and four batteries of artil- 
lery, assisted by several corps of scouts 
and fifteen hundred teamsters, were 
transported to the base of operations ; 
within two weeks more, three actions 


‘had been fought in a remote district ; 


within four months every tribe or rebel 
force was dispersed, after marches in 
some cases aggregating one thousand 
seven hundred miles, and the whole 
force of five thousand men had return- 
ed home and disbanded. 
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BY E. J. 


66 HE salmon are exceedingly 
large, gamy and full of vigor, 


going up the Humber in great 

schools. They have been 
caught in the Steadys weighing eighty 
pounds, and forty-five pounds’ weight is 
not uncommon.” 

When I first heard or where I first 
tread this fable I cannot now recall. 
How long it has, year in and year out, 
with the coming of the spring, haunted 
my brain and robbed me of my peace of 
mind, I could not venture to say, I 
should be ashamed to confess. How 
dissatisfied it has made me, how it has 
caused me to contemptuously regard old, 
reliable pools where my flies have fallen 
upon and swept over every square inch 
of water time and time again—aye ! and 
tantalizingly swept by—nay ! under the 
very nose of the imperturbable Sa/mo 
Salar until he rose from sheer exaspera- 
tion. 

Having provided myself: with all 
manner of things necessary and more 
unnecessary, and conferred with my jidus 
Achates of fishing tackle, Edward vom 
Hofe, as to whether I had better not 
buy another hundred or so of irresist- 
ible flies, a gross of invincible salmon- 
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leaders, and a mile or two of silk line, 
early in June I left New York by 
steamer to Boston and Yarmouth, 
thence by rail to Halifax to catch the 
steamer Harlaw. 

Along the coast of Nova Scotia, 
around Cape Canso, through the canal 
at St. Peters, into and through Bras 
D’Or Lakes, about whose beauty vol- 
umes have been written, stopping at 
Baddeck, Sidney, and every fishing set- 
tlement and lobster factory on Cape 
Breton Island, the Har/aw goes—a late 
landing at St. Paul’s Island, and then 
across to Newfoundland. 

Here one gets the fog in all its purity, 
finds it thicker, denser, more impene- 
trable than on the Grand Banks, and 
going around Cape Ray in the lop of 
the sea, with the fog hiding the lookout 
from the captain on the bridge, and 
the “siren” of the Har/aw singing, you 
are not going in a dream, but in a first- 
class nightmare. 

But should you have fair weather, 
then no skies are bluer and no atmos- 
phere clearer than Newfoundland’s ; 
you will then indeed learn the full 
significance of “what is so perfect, so 
rare, as a day in June?” The breakers 
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on the desolate, rock-bound coast; the 
jutting headlands, the long - reaching 
point of the cape; the tall, white shaft 
of the lighthouse ; the blue mountains, 
with great patches of snow; quaintly 
curious sentinel rocks ; the great flocks 
of water-fowl; the cool, pleasant wind 
blowing from ice-fields; whales spouting; 
a placid sea, and the good ship going 
steadily on—this is the West Coast in 
June. 

Along the coast the rocks and mount- 
ains assume strange, fantastic shapes. 
At Bonne Bay one of the peaks assumes 
the figure of a squaw with a pappoose 
on her back, and as it recedes into the 
distance the peaks behind resolve them- 
selves into two great plumes surmount- 
ing the head of an Indian chief. Before 
you reach Bay of Islands you will see 
out in the waters a lady sitting in state 
in a great chair, with a cavalier kneeling 
at her feet, and then a half-dozen chil- 
dren sitting on stairs carved in the side 


of a great beetling cliff by the action of - 


the water. The great mountain sum- 
mit, forming a shapely head with a high 
silk hat, standing out clear and distinct, 
and the friars’ figures are familiar to 
every sailor on the coast. Great falls of 
water pouring over the precipitous cliffs 
with a sheer drop of hundreds of feet, 
falling in spray, from around which, 
disturbed by the hoarse scream of the 
“siren,” large flocks of sea-fowl rise in 
the air. Rows of shanties, hundreds of 
miles from even the settlements, where 
the fishermen congregate to dry their 
fish; long, rambling lobster factories, 
where lobsters are sold for the fabulous 
price of from forty to seventy cents a 
hundred, present varying pictures for 
the curiosity of the traveler. 

After one leaves Halifax the reign of 
the fabulous begins, and whether your 
northward way trends up the east or 
the west coast of that ferra incognita, 
Newfoundland, it is the embarrassment 
of riches that confounds you as to 
whether it be not better to stop and 
enjoy that which is at hand, and where 
the salmon-fishing seems so certain, 
than to journey farther to a glorious 
uncertainty, which may end in disap- 
pointment. It seems like journeying to 
that “bourne whence no traveler re- 
turns,” so far as getting reliable and 
personally experienced information. But 
that is why these lines are written, and 
why OutTinc publishes them. 





Only four hours more from Channel 
to the Grand Codroy River, and then, 
and then— 

‘There is a river in Macedon ; and there is 


also, moreover, a river at Monmouth; and there 
is salmons in both.” 


Our guides or pilots, as they are there 
called, were waiting for us—Denie Ryan, 
Archie MclIsacs, Michael Gillis and 
Patrick Ryan, each and every of them 
a character quaint and peculiar in him- 
self. One thing striking they had in 
common—they knew nothing of salmon- 
fishing, had not an idea of casting a fly, 
although said to be (and probably were) 
the best pilots in that section of the 
country. Gillis and Archie were “ Scot” 
through and through, speaking English 
with a quaint, soft accent, and in per- 
sonal talk using the pure Gaelic. 

The Grand Codroy River empties into 
the gulf about six miles from the vil- 
lage, and getting into the vehicles pro- 
vided for us, with traps well secured, we 
started for Miss Sears’, six miles away, 
where we were to sup, and then journey 
on to Doyle’s, nine miles farther up the 
river, where we were to sleep that 
night. 

We arrived at the house about six 
o’clock and found tea awaiting us. Of 
that repast I can quote, acquainted as I 
am with the mysteries and resources of 
Delmonico’s, old Izaak Walton's saying : 
‘ This dish of meat is too good for anybody but 

Anglers, or very honest men.” 

At that table, overlooking the Grand 
Codroy, three miles wide, and dotted 
with little spots, betraying the béte notre 
of the salmon fisherman—the salmon 
net—the commoner and the prince are 
alike welcomed by the hostess. 

Here Prince George of England and 
Admiral Fane had sat and journeyed 
on; here Bishop Jagger, the Dean of 
Albany, and the officers of H. M. S. 
Canada would come and journey on, 
even as then we sat and should wend 
our way. 

Four hours later we supped at Doyle’s, 
where we packed and prepared for a 
start at daybreak. 

Breakfast at three o’clock in the 
morning, and then—were you ever 
ashamed to pay a bill which had been 
adjusted by your pilots to the satisfac- 
tion of your host and hostess? Well, 
we had four pilots. There were the ad- 
miral, that Nestor of salmon fishermen ; 
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John Y. Paysant, of Halifax, professor 
of law, gentleman and fisherman (the 
last shall be first); Bert, his son, and 
myself. These were the charges: ten 
cents a meal, and five cents for lodging 
in the “ best rooms” for ourselves, and 
five cents for meals and no charge for 
lodgings for the pilots. Michael Gillis 
(“thrifty Scot”) fixed the bill and I 
left it to the conscience of the chancel- 
lor, the admiral, to settle it, to avoid 
what, considering the entertainment, I 
deemed rank imposition. 

The admiral decided that we should 
proceed up theriver to the Grand Forks, 
and there pitch a permanent camp dur- 
ing our stay on the river; so, in the raw 
mist which swept inland from the dense 
fog of the sea-coast we started up the 
river with two suits of underwear and 
wrapped in our old winter ulsters. 

At the head of the tide we spliced and 
fixed our rods for the first cast, while 
dinner was being prepared. Do you 
call to mind the fear and trembling in 
your soul as you rang the front-door 
bell on the visit when you intended to 
pop the question? Not much different 
are the feelings that accompany the 
moment when, after having traveled 
days and weeks, you stand on the shingle 
getting your fly sixty feet away out in 
the pool. 

Are the salmon intheriver? Is your 
tackle sufficient for the fray? Do you 
look allright? Truly, the admiral would 
say take off that shining straw hat and 
glistening canvas coat, or tell you of 
Nell Blode, the great half-breed guide 
who left a fisherman because he began 
casting his fly with his shadow stretching 
over the pool. ‘Ugh C’n’ pas bon’!” 

Well, then and there we settled the 
first question, for Bert hooked twosalmon 
but lost both, and to my infinite disgust 
T got two five-pound sea-trout, which we 
had for dinner. Many and many a time 
have I exulted over capturing such beau- 
ties, and how often have I read of it 
with thrills running through my blood, 
hoping and longing for that time to 
come! Ah, me! those are the pleasures 
of the novice—that may satisfy one who 
has never played the Sa/mo Salar. 

The admiral coached Bert and myself 
in our casting and held out glorious 
prophecies of the sport which awaited 
us at the Grand Forks. We reached the 
Grand Forks about four o’clock and 
pitched camp just on the point where 
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the river divides above into what are 
called the North and South Forks; and 
around us the mountains raised lofty 
summits, upon which yet lingered great 
patches of snow. Opposite us a trout 
brook with noisy babble flowed down 
between heavy growth of underbrush 
and trees into the river, and in the 
quiet stillness we could hear the splash- 
ing made by the leaping of the trout. 
Over the gravel the river flowed with a 
murmur that spoke of the great falls 
and the mutinous breakers of the sea- 
shore, and in the waters of the rocky 
grooves that form the pools of the 
Grand Forks we could see the dark, 
bluish-green forms of the salmon wait- 
ing to ascend the stream. Across our 
faces all day long blew the wind, made 
fragrant by the perfume of forest flow- 
ers and balm o’ Gilead. On the river 
we remained eleven days, averaging four 
salmon a day. 

The admiral, who has fished every 
first-class river in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Quebec, says (allow- 
ing nocontradiction) there are no salmon 
possessing the game qualities of those 
killed in the Grand Codroy, and surely 
ought that veteran to know, for he has 
fished in Port Medway, Moise Resti- 
gouche, Esquimaux, Exploits—what is 
it the German says, “und so weiter !” 

The river deserves some special men- 
tion, for anything published in OutTiInG 
concerning sport should serve as a re- 
liable guide and source of information. 
The river is a wide, turbulent torrent of 
foaming waters in the spring, leaving 
marks, high up on the trees, of the ice 
borne down to the sea. In June it has 
narrowed down in places to an ordinary 
brook ; in other places only a rugged 
stream running over the shingle a few 
inches in depth, then widening out 
nearly a mile, then narrowing down to 
deep, silent pools in which you can 
scarcely see the current. There are no 
portages or carrys made in going up or 
descending the river, and only at the 
Over-falls did the pilots unload the 
boats. In the rocky grooves hollowed 
and dug out by the waters at the Over- 
falls, I have seen salmon in scores lying 
in the waters, their dark forms plainly 
distinguishable by their color and mov- 
ing tails, refusing to rise to any fly until 
it was a positive pain to refrain from 
“jigging ” them. 

In the Grand Codroy the salmon are 














Painted for OUTING by Hermann Simon. 


‘“THE ADMIRAL SEEMED TO HAVE MUSCLES OF STEEL.” (2. 298.) 
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taken in the comparatively still waters 
of the pool and never in the turbulent 
or rushing waters. When seen rising 
in the ripples or rifts, or jumping in the 
rapids, they never take the fly. 

The great pools of the Grand Codroy 
may be briefly described. The waters 
rushing down in the spring have scoop- 
ed out great hollows in the bed of the 
river, notably the Big Salmon Pool, 
forming in other places wide stretches 
of water, or deepening into long, narrow, 
rocky furrows, viz.: Grand Forks and 
Limestone Pools; wide basins of water 
below the rapids running over shingle, 
viz.: Molly Chigaunay (“ Mollie’s Chick- 
ens” a free rendition, but not transla- 
tion) and Smoke House Pool, and then a 
series of stairs or terraces, with trenches 
at the foot of each stair, viz. : the Over- 
falls, where I killed a fourteen-pound 
salmon in thirty-five minutes, although 
he went down the entire terraces of the 
Over-falls into the canal, covering nearly 
half a mile. 

And now to consider an episode at 
Big Salmon Pool. My flies had vainly 
fallen upon and swam over every inch 
of the pool. Utterly wearied with my 
failure to get a rise, I waded out of the 
pool, and, pulling off my mackintosh 
stockings, perched myself on a rock, 
ashamed to face the admiral, who had 
been watching me. 

“Iss no fiss in the riffer,” said Archie, 
with his soft Gaelic accent. 

There sat the admiral, smoking his 
beloved briarwood, and there he would 
sit for hours, content to watch the flow- 
ing river, lost in reverie over his many 
victories with the only finny antagonist 
he would admit it was worth while to 
cast a fly for. 

I do not believe the ripple caused by 
my leaving the pool had died away, 
when, out in the middle, rose a salmon 
with the surge of a whale. The admiral 
softly whistled to himself; but, ah me! 
it made me feel sick! What failure of 
mine in cast or swirl lay in this revela- 
tion of my utter inability to handle the 
rod? 

How quietly the admiral rose and 
picked up his rod. Quietly and delib- 
erately, foot by foot—I could count the 
minutes between each step—he waded 
out into the pool. Higher and higher 
rose the water, deeper and deeper he 
waded in, until it was almost up to his 
armpits, and then he got upon his fa- 
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vorite rock on the reef, with the river 
up to his waist, though he stood six feet 
in his stockings, and yet scarcely a 
ripple rolled across the pool, so cau- 
tiously had he reached his stand. I 
saw him glance up at the sun, then look 
at his shadow on the water, and wait 
full ten minutes for a straying cloud to 
cast its shadow upon the pool before the 
Castle Connell sent out the line. Forty, 
fifty, sixty feet the silken thread ran 
out with the soft, musical hum of the 
tip as it described a circle—no, an oval 
—over the caster’s head. Then full 
seventy feet the line went out, taut as a 
bowstring, hovering four or five feet 
above; then lightly fell on the water, 
without a curve or bend from tip to fly, 
which, lightly falling, sent out widening 
circles as if it were alive, and began 
swimming from side to side under the 
dip-dip of the rod, until it swept almost 
around to the caster’s side. What a 
pleasure to watch him cast as he ex- 
hausted the pool! What an education 
in angling to spend a few weeks in his 
company—the quintessence of salmon- 
fishing under the tutelage of a post- 
graduate ! 

An exclamation from Archie caused 
me to look up in time to see a salmon 
rise at the fly. A few minutes later the 
admiral reeled in his line and waded 
ashore. As he sat down and filled 
his pipe, cutting the tobacco with the 
utmost deliberation, I knew ~ every 
reader will know) that the old veteran 
meant that the time-honored tradition 
should be observed—that at least ten, 
if not twenty, minutes should elapse 
before another cast was made. He 
smoked in silence, rose and walked 
slowly up and down the shingle to 
temper his ill-concealed impatience, and 
then, after carefully examining fly, 
leader and knot with the same caution, 
went back to the rock. . 

I heard the singing of the Castle 
Connell and the sibilant hiss of the 
impelled line; I watched with more 
pleasure than if I were casting, and 
then— 

‘‘ Es ist eine alte Geschichte, 
Doch bleibt sie immer neu.” 

For there was a splurge and swirl of 
water, a swift backward throw of the 
tip, a hoarse scream of the reel, a hat 
floating down the stream, an envious 
pang of my heart, and then, without a 
cloud in the sky, a battle-royal began 
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and went on from one o’clock until 
quarter-past five by the watch. Does 
any salmon fisherman want a pen pict- 
ure of the struggle. 


‘“‘To those who know thee not, no words can 


paint, 
And those who know thee, know all words are 
faint.” 

The frenzied rushes of the salmon up 
and down the pool, with a hatless, gray- 
headed man madly scrambling over the 
rocks and running to and fro over the 
shingle to prevent the fish getting too 
much line or to keep enough line on the 
reel to answer some wilder rush; the 
frantic reeling in of the line as it seem- 
ed to form a hopeless curve on the 
water, the salmon shooting straight to- 
ward the fisherman like an arrow from 
the bow, while he wildly wished that 
his rod were sixty feet long so that he 
need not madly scramble backwards 
at the imminent risk of his neck, until 
the much-tried rod strained in a bow of 
promise that gave more gladness than 
a rainbow after storm; sulking at the 
bottom of the pool until we pelted him 
with stones up the pool and down the 
pool until all but the inexhaustible 
patience of the admiral gave out. 
With what sagacity that Sa/mo Salar 
selected the places to sulk, deep in the 
trench of the reef, hewn out by the 
floods, or twixt great bowlders where he 
held the tip of the rod fairly dipped in 
the water, and we thought that he was 
grinding the hook out of his mouth 
against the rock! What trouble to 
select pebbles of the right size to drop, 
for the admiral seemed to have an eye 
for everything that went on; and how 
we had to paddle in the dory so that we 
were always between the salmon and 
the shore! Never have I labored as I 
did that afternoon to keep that fish 
moving, for the admiral seemed to 
have muscles of steel, and the command 
was inexorable to keep the salmon go- 
ing. Finally the end came. I looked 
up at the admiral for permission to 
handle the gaff, and as he nodded I 
nerved myself for the strike. Slowly 
yielding to the strain, the salmon came 
nearer and nearer, and then, as for an 
instant he rolled on his side, I struck. 

“Really, Rowdy,” said the admiral, 
“T have never seen the gaff used better 
than that,” for the fly had dropped 
from the dead gladiator’s jaw, and— 
thirty-eight pounds was his weight 
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Through my mind floated the sweet in- 
cense of praise from a master : 

‘‘Laetus sum laudari me, absque pater 
laudato viro.” 

“Hoot mon!” said Archie to the 
admiral, “ye’ve lost the hat,” and we 
had forgotten all about it. 

“ Home—I am almost famished,” said 
the admiral, for we had not tasted a 
morsel since breakfast, and dinner 
should have been cooked just as the 
salmon was struck. 

Let us now shift the scene to the 
Humber. The Har/aw winds her way 
in and out of the innumerable islands 
which stud the Bay of Islands, and the 
smell of cod drying on the countless 
flakes, mingling with the brine of the 
sea, comes strongly down the breeze. 
At the village of Bay of Islands a good 
hotel awaits the sportsman during his 
short stay while preparing for his trip 
up the Humber. ; 

At the mouth of the Humber three 
brothers by the name of Brakers last 
year caught in their nets 287 barrels of 
salmon, which were shipped to Halifax 
and St. Johns, Newfoundland, but we 
met no person who had even seen a fly 
cast for salmon up the Humber. 

Well, Jordie and John Nichols, of 
Willow Steady and Humber fame, were 
at the Bay of Islands to meet us, and 
Monday we started up the river, camping 
that night at Fisher’s old log-house. 

The water is very dark, and the river, 
according to the United States hydro- 
graphic chart, from 60 to 100 feet deep, 
pours down in a resistless torrent that 
is said never to freeze. In April and 
May it pours down the rocky gorges 
and mountainous passes with such a 
volume, carrying trees in a whirl of 
foam, that it is wholly impassable for 
any sort of a boat, up or down. Going 
up in July, we were compelled to warp 
our way up the rapids and around the 
points. 

The scenery on the river up to Deer 
Pond is truly magnificent. The flood 
has hollowed out caves, which extend 
unknown distances under the cliffs and 
mountains which form the shores. 
Seams and veins of marble of every 
conceivable color run up the cliffs or 
rise out of the waters, dazzling the eye 
with unrivaled beauty of tint and hue, 
and possessing quaint forms, which set 
the imagination afire. Falls, one of 
them of sheer descent of two hundred 











feet, and rapids vying with any the 
tourist has met, meet the eye at every 
bend of the river, and the admiral’s 
eyes and tongue were constantly occu- 
pied pointing out likely spots for rising 
the salmon. 

We reached Deer Pond, an irregular 
enlargement of the river, about eighteen 
miles long and two miles wide, and deep 
enough to float a ship of war, on Tues- 
day morning, and after dallying to shoot 
some seals in Seal Cove, went on and 
rested for the night at an old lumber- 
man’s camp at the foot of Willow Steady. 
We drew lots, and I got the “deacon’s 
rest,” the longest bed, with the feet 
nearest the fire. 

If ever a name was selected to mis- 
lead the innocent and entrap the unsus- 
pecting, to kindle false hopes and leat 
even an old sportsman astray, it is the 
appellation “Steady.” As you are be- 
ing warped up the main river, an irre- 
sistible flow of water rushes down in a 
mad torrent, filled with eddies that toss 
the boat like the tail of a kite, as the pi- 
lot with steel-shod pole forces now the 
bow and then the stern off the shore, and 
then snatching the long eighteen-foot 
sweep, sculls the boat ashore till she 
fairly groans under strain of warping 
ropes and the screw of the oar. 

The shores of the Steady (both the 
Willow and Ned’s) down to the water’s 
edge are filled with dense undergrowth 
and chocked with storm-broken trees, 
forming windfalls of the most impass- 
able character. The edge of the river 
is full of large bowlders and deep holes, 
making it impossible to wade, and out 
of the Steady rise reefs and huge rocks, 
forming eddies, rapids and shoals up or 
down, which it is equally full of hardship 
and danger to pole or paddle the dory. 
You wonder how long would a canoe 
last as you see Jordie poise the boat on 
some rock that makes her creak and 
groan in every joint, and swinging her 
around, shout out for the pilot on shore 
to pull and pull with a vengeance as he, 
with water up to his chin, sends her 
around into momentarily still water. 
So mile after mile the dories are slowly 
forced upward, and thus one can appre- 
ciate how necessary it is that every 
pound of outfit or provision that can be 
spared should be left behind. 

Up to the Little Falls, only the supreme 
skill of the admiral had succeeded in 
stabbing, in an ideal pool at Harriman’s 
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Reef, one salmon, which escaped by 
getting into the heavy water, where it 
was impossible to save the fish. 

On Friday we reached the Grand 
Falls, a fall of water with pools and 
fishways which is fairly entitled, consid- 
ering the nature of the river, to be called 
ideal, and then and there we saw a sight 
so “ Munchausen-like ” that I hesitate to 
put it in print. What I do recall is 
Jordie’s quaint expression, “ You don’t 
need to stretch your garters now.” 

The salmon were leaping in the foam 
of the falls like glass balls in a fountain, 
in steady and unbroken succession all 
across theriver. At onetime I counted, 
on one side of the falls, eight salmon in 
the air, visible at almost the same in- 
stant, while Bert and Jordie affirmed the 
same spectacle at other points. Up the 
shallows of the falls, forming the _ fish- 
ways, we could see the salmon propel- 
ling themselves up the river, and our 
voices grew hoarse with exclamations 
of delight at this fabulous sight. But 
over it all came an utter disappoint- 
ment, for the salmon would not take the 
fly. In+¢he pools below the falls, at the 
heads of rapids rushing around points, 
at the head of great rocks and out of 
swirling eddies, the salmon rose again 
and again, but never once at the fly. It 
was a place where all combinations of 
variegated feather tied to hook igno- 
miniously failed. 

Under the falls, amid spray and foam, 
where the salmon seemed thick as her- 
ring, went Bert at the risk of his life, 
and I saw Pat Ryan try to gaff a salmon 
which had fallen at Bert’s feet in its 
efforts to leap up the falls. I, equal- 
ly foolhardy, with Jordie, after being 
swept down the current again and again, 
succeeded at last in getting on a great 
rock at the head of which great salmon 
were rising, with the same fruitless re- 
sult. But we could have filled a ship 
full of trout. 

And so Sunday came without bring- 
ing to us the peace of the Sabbath al- 
though the admiral read the service, 
for our hearts, sore with defeat, refused 
to be comforted. How different it was 
from the Grand Codroy, where, while the 
barrel was being filled, we tired of eat- 
ing salmon! In the afternoon the reels 
were oiled and new lines and leaders 
rigged, and flies of inconceivable size 
and hue substituted for Jock Scott, 
silver doctor and Durham Ranger, 
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which were cast aside as worthless. 
Who would have dared suggest that we 
were breaking the Sabbath? Monday 
found us with fresh resolution and minds 
firmly determined not to go back with- 
out salmon; but man proposes and 
salmon disposes—we were hopelessly 
defeated. 

Trout—but I was afraid to suggest to 
the admiral that trout was a good sub- 
stitute when one could not get salmon. 

The admiral gave the order to pack, 
and back we went without song or 
chant, but silently and sorrowfully re- 
turned to the Bay of Islands for the good 
ship Harlaw to take us home again. 

I believe (and I mean to try) that if 
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one goes to the headwaters of the river, 
where Johnnie and Jordie said they 
spear the salmon as they lie in large, 
quiet pools, the great runs of salmon 
we saw going up the Grand Falls could 
be taken on the fly, 

“We are no fishermen, but hunters, 
Rowdy,” said Jordie; “if you will come 
here in September or October, we will 
guarantee the sport, or no pay.” 

I believe him, for surely saw we 
geese and ducks and caribou, bear and 
fox skins in abundance, that promise 
great sport; and, think of it, we were 
offered handsome sets of antlers for 
two dollars ! 

And I—I mean to try again. 


A GREETING. 


OW beautiful thou art, oh love of mine! 
The sparkle of thine eye shines in the streams ; 


The fragrance of thy breath wafts from the pine ; 
The beauty of thy smile is in the beams 


’ 


Of morning sunlight, as it glints and gleams. 

hy vesture is the verdancy that thrills 

In new life in the leaf, the spray, the blade, 
And lies like emerald velvet on the hills, 


And on the boscage of the bush-grown glade— 
Brilliant in sunlight—splendrous in the shade. 


> a. 
Once more I seek thee in thy bowers, my sweet !— 
A tired toiler from the city’s mart. 
Once more I seek thee! by the brooklet fleet, 
To still with touch of thine the fret and smart, 
And slow the throbbing of the fevered heart. 
And, lo! I find thy welcome is as free 
To-day as in the old time, long ago, 
When, as a child, I wandered forth to thee ; 
Thy smile is only deeper, and I know 
My own responsive love doth warmer glow. 


Il. 
Oh, as of old, first love of mine! infuse 

The vigor of thy youth in nerve and vein; 
Cast out the sordid thought ; the soul enthuse 

With nobler instincts, and in heart and brain 

Breed high desires that bring no after-pain. 
Point with thy luminous finger to the nt 

Where blossoms grow that toil not, neither spin, 
But rest their being-beautious in their God ; 

Content ¢o de—far from the city’s din, 

In woodland depths, devoid of care or sin! 

; J. Hagrincton KEENE, 
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O give the frog his full due, ac- 
cording to the reasonings of a 


sportsman, requires a brave pen. 

No doubt sportsmen in the flesh, 
and the shades of those departed, will 
rise up and call me a name by which I 
was not christened, for daring to assert 
that the frog should be classed as game! 
Though all the combined and mighty 
Nimrods who bring down the massive 
monarchs of forest and plain, or bag the 
tiny birds of the rice fields, array them- 
selves against the claim, they must ad- 
mit this truth, evenif silently. One king 
of earthly hunting-grounds has already 
laughed in derision at the suggestion, 
but without very ably contending it ; 
and it may be that more than one auto- 
crat of his ilk will halt in his argument 
in the face of facts. 

Support of the theory is certainly 
found in the orthodox definition of game 
—-“ Animals pursued or taken in the 
sports of the field.” What firmer basis 
is needed for the affirmative side of the 
argument, and especially when, like the 
writer, one has, in the interests of pleas- 
ure, and, incidentally, those of the table, 
unearthed invisible but noisy frogs, cap- 
tured meditative frogs, waded for and— 
and—anathematized elusive frogs; in 
fact, chased and taken them “in the 
chase?” The sport of the quest certainly 
entitled each frog captured to rank as 
game with the buffalo, even though he 
could not swell himself to a similar sizé. 
Read, wizards of rifle and rod, and con- 
cede the point. 


* * * * * * 
Long years ago, ranged in a row 


against an old brown building, once a 
cooper’s shop, were seen during a por- 


tion of each day— generally at dawn or 
in the gloaming —four fishing-poles. 
They did not belong to the aristocratic 
family of bamboos, with shining reels 
and silken lines, but were cut from 
the hedge of willows along the brook 
near by, or from the sapling copse not 
far away. Their rectitude was warped 
in places, and now and then the angle 
of adismembered sprout further marred 
their symmetry. Two—one of willow, 
one of birch—had parted with their 
natural coverings, and shone white and 
smooth beside the other two, whose 
bark had not been wrecked. 

There was a long, slender pole, with a 
fine linen line and a small hook to be 
used when deep pools and rushing 
streams were to be trailed for darting 
trout, another equipped for struggling 
chub and voracious dace, and wound 
about this pole was also a strong line, 
attached now and then in the evening 
twilight to a large eel-hook kept in a 
convenient spot, and the butt of this 
pole showed marks of mud and heavy 
stones, both of which anchored it to 
shore when set for eel on the bank of the 
old mill pond just up the stream. To 
the top of the third pole was attached a 
loop of fine brass wire—sometimes it 
was coarse copper wire—with which to 
snare the erratic mullet and plunging 
sucker. The last one, a shorter, stub- 
bed sort of a pole—had a heavy line and 
a strong hook permanently baited with 
a bit of bright red flannel, the pet de- 
lectation or special aversion, I never 
discovered which, of the gentle, mild- 
mannered frog. 

When any one, or two, of these poles 
were missing, it was safe to infer that 
the only daughter of the household had 
gone in quest of fish or frog, or both. 
And it was seldom that the four poles 
all stood in a row long at a time. If two 
long poles were absent from their ac- 
customed places, the anglers’ return 
was waited for with serenity, for fish 
was a favorite of the family table. If 
the short pole, with its flaming bait 
was one of the missing, there were 
indications of a domestic storm, which 
developed precipitately if frogs were 
assembled together with the fish upon 
the forked twig bearing the home-com- 
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ing maiden’s catch. Time never subdued 
the maternal antipathy to frogs as food 
—more’s the pity—and ’twas well there 
was an indulgent grandmother close at 
hand, else I might never have known 
what a joy to palate frog may be. 
Two cousins from the serious city that 
shelters Yale initiated me into the fas- 
cinations of “frogging”—a pastime 
learned by them in a locality less re- 
mote from Delmonico’s than the one 
we were then in. I took to the sport as 
naturally as our ultimate victims did to 
water. There were pools and ponds, 
and inlets and “spring-holes ” without 
number within easy reach, and in them 
dwelt many a croaker, all unaccustomed 
to the ways of the world, and the 
vagaries of city folk in particular ; but 
as the days wore on and each one 
marked araid on their preserves, staid 
and old-fashioned frogs awoke to the 
fact that they were being made game 
of, and became as shy and wary as we 


were bold and skillful, and great excite- - 


ment reigned among the frogs and the 
invaders. 

A great bronze-tinted log, half im- 
bedded in the water and overhung by a 
waving clump of willows, was one of 
the favorite haunts of the frogs, and sel- 
dom was it occupied by less than two or 
three sedate and solemn specimens of 
their kind. Stealthily stealing within 
reach we would silently swing out the 
line with the flaming bait and dangle the 
latter tantalizingly before a froggie’s 
mouth. Don’t tell me a frog’s face is 
expressionless! First he would eye the 
brilliant bait indifferently, then curi- 
ously, then make a lazy snap at it, the 
move we learned to know was merely a 
feint ; then we would swing it just over 
his head and dropping it down, tickle his 
nose. By this time his throat would be- 
gin to swell, his eyes brighten and bulge, 
and his pose express alertness. Pres- 
ently, like a flash he would spring at the 
bait in evident anger, and, lo! he was 
ours. It was some time before I could 
coldly dispatch him after extricating the 
hook. But after grandmother had been 
persuaded to allow us to cook “a mess 
of frogs” all softness of heart vanished, 
and the frog was lucky that refused to 
be hooked or made his escape. 

Sometimes we varied the bait and 
substituted earthworms, or grasshop- 
pers, for the red flannel, but we soon ob- 
served that the catch was always 
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smaller, and as the flannel held out 
better and was less troublesome to ob- 
tain — from grandmother, of course — 
we finally made it the standard bait, and 
many a frog fell victim to its fascina- 
tions and torments. 

Occasionally, with an angry croak and 
fire in his eye, a frog would leap into 
the pool and swim for the opposite 
shore, when another fate would over- 
take him; for the snare-tipped pole 
would prove his doom; or the general 
of our party would find him a green and 
shining mark for his rifle, and the fated 
frog would soon join his deceased com- 
rades on the forked twig. 

Nor were we above braving the 
depths of the water and capturing the 
croaking fugitives with our hands, when 
all our weapons of this particular kind 
of warfare had been left at home and 
there was no other way of securing the 
plumpest prize of all—ever seen on 
such destitute occasions. 

Sport ! such as fishing juveniles never 
had before, we indulged in many times in 
the days and years that followed. But 
the fun of frogging is by no means con- 
fined to those of tender years, as was 
proved a summer or two since at Lake 
Saranac up in the great north woods, A 
party of sportswomen were stopping at 
one of the hotels along its bordersin the 
latter part of June, enjoying themselves 
as ambitious and independent sports- 
women will, and all the better because 
very few of the orthodox summer guests 
had arrived, the season being as yet 
very early. We were like a large, con- 
genial family and did as we pleased, kill- 
ing time, and such small game as we 
could find, with equal pleasure. 

The nights were not those mysteri- 
ous, silent nights supposed to belong to 
mountain fastnesses, but brought vividly 
to mind a portion of the schoolboy’s 
composition on necks: “ And frogs has 
neks, too, which they don’t use much 
except at night when folks want to 
sleep and don’t want them to.” The 
mornings were gloriously begun on 
frogs whose legs came forth from the 
frying-pan crisp and brown; midday 
marked delicious feasts of frogs’ legs @ 
la fricassée; and day after day we 
watched the return of the guides with 
plethoric strings of rana pipiens, untill 
was vigorously attacked with reminis- 
cent musings—such as are recorded 
here—which broke into tales of appar- 
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ent interest to the daily group upon the 
piazza. One by one the listeners caught 
the fever from me, and at last with one 
voice they all exclaimed: “Let’s go 
frogging, just for fun.” 

It must not be supposed we were a 
manless party. One, the son of his 
mother, had appeared soon .after our 
party was settled, and very shortly, with 
his mother’s approval, had been admit- 
ted to our circle. He was of goodly ap- 
pearance, and the fact that he smoked 
cigars and thus rendered the atmos- 
phere suggestive of the presence of 
man, reconciled us to his otherwise per- 
fectly ladylike manners. 

Knowing the ways of frogs it seemed 
to me it would be a good thing to have 
some man along besides the guide, who 
was muscular, alert and willing to exer- 
cise himself generally in the interests of 
the anticipated sport, and so Abbie was 
asked to join the party. Another young 
lady—I beg the young man’s pardon—an 
innocent who doted on frog’s legs a /a 
anyway, but had never seen them in 
their natural garb, attached to their 
owners, begged to accompany us, and 
after one of those embarrassing silences 
where every one guardedly looks at 
every one else, we consented to her ap- 
peal. The final plans were laid while 
the moon shone down upon the wavy 
surface of the lake at our feet, and many 
acroaker was using his “ nek ” in sound- 
ing his own death dirge. 

Next morning, after a pet Newfound- 
land and a fine pointer belonging to the 
guide had been locked in the boat 
house, we —six of us counting the 
guide—embarked. Abbie was given a 
pair of oars, as he could row very well, 
and he and the guide were soon pulling 
a good stroke up the lake to the best 
frog colony of the locality. The dis- 
tance was short and we were not long in 
reaching the mouth of a sluggish inlet 
stream—the territory of the frogs. The 
broad, smooth leaves of the water-lily 
spread out upon its surface and crowd- 
ed along its banks, marked here and 
there with a jutting rock, a fallen tree- 
trunk, a half submerged root or a bit of 
gravel. The guide called a halt, the 
oars were pulled in and a paddle placed 
within his reach. 

“ Here’s yer frogs !” said our paddling 
philosopher and friend. 

“Where ? where ?” anxiously exclaim- 
edour innocent, half rising and thus 
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nearly upsetting our hybrid craft—a 
cross between a canoe and a row- 
boat. 

“Sit down and stay sot !” shouted our 
“Do you want to upset the 


paddler. 
boat ?” 

The innocent subsided and was com- 
forted, I think, by the sympathetic 
glances Abbie cast in her direction. 
These two fair young folk, for the last 
few days, as we all observed, had a 
great deal to say to each other within 
sight of, but just out of hearing of, our 

arty. 

The bank of the stream, owing to the 
tangle of shrubbery, was difficult to 
follow, so we devoted ourselves to the 
immediate locality, making as little 
noise as possible. Soon we saw two fine 
frogs, not far apart, one on a sloping 
root, one on a sharp point of stone jut- 
ting out from the bank. Softly drop- 
ping my line above the head of the 
second frog I swung it back and forth, 
each time a little nearer his nose. The 
instincts of the lowly valley frog I tor- 
mented oft before were inherent in this 
frog of the forest, and after a feint or 
two he made a wicked lunge at the 
flaunting, flaming bait, and with a twist 
of the wrist was landed high and dry. 
Contrary to olden habit, I made “his 
mother’s son” do the dispatching. He 
didn’t like it either, and looked at me 
as if he wondered what the girls wanted 
such acrank asI around for, anyway. 
In the meantime a Diana had popped 
over the frog on the root, but as he was 
not anchored in any way, his carcass 
was floating idly about just out of her 
reach, just within that of our ladylike 
athlete. Diana was pretty, and young, 
and “his mother’s son” quickly offered 
his services as retriever. Just at. that 
particular spot the bank was steep, the 
shrubs lightly imbedded, and the root 
of the frog’s doom and forthcoming evil 
looked as if encased in bronze velvet as 
it hung over the cold, deep water. Our 
athlete swung gracefully down the 
bank, grasped some shrubbery with his 
left hand, put a cautious foot on the 
velvet-covered root, reached out for the 
floating frog, made a grab at it, and 
then did the famous double-somersault 
in a new way. That treacherous root 
was as slippery as glass. Into the water 
he went with a voiceless plunge. From 
all around came lesser plunges with ac- 
companying croaks. Would I had the 
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pen of an Aristophanes that I might 
record that ludicrous gamut of sounds ! 

The guide heard the grand splash and 
our exclamations and paddled rapidly 
up, and grasping our athlete by the 
collar of his coat dragged him into the 
boat, where he sat dripping and shiver- 
ing, shamefaced and miserable; but I 
will give him the credit of being pluckier 
than I thought him, for he made never 
a murmur, nor would he return to the 
hotel until we were ready to go. After 
a time the excitement subsided and the 
frogs reappeared, as frogs will, in other 
places, but still near at hand. Then 
Diana of the rifle tried her skill again, 
and with a resounding fing / brought 
to grief a fine specimen. The sound 
of the rifle had hardly died away 
when acrashing of the bushes back of 
us anda heavy panting was heard. So 
were feminine shrieks. “The bear! the 
bear!” and we made for the boat, now 
close to shore, while the hairy, black, 
panting thing dashed into the stream 
and made for the dead frog. 

The guide had been quietly dispatch- 
ing sundry frogs in divers ways, but on 
hearing the shrieks of “bear! bear!” 
and the dashing and splashing, quickly 
turned around. “Well, gol darn that 
dog!” was what he said. “I'll bet 
t’other ain’t fur off! I’d like to know 
how they got loose.” 

Sure enough, the pointer was close at 
hand, and if I were to tell you of some 
of the queer things he, as a well-trained 
orthodox pointer, did that day, you’d 
own up, if you believed me, that he 
better understood Webster’s definition 
of game than many masters of his kind; 
but as I prefer to have my veracity un- 
questioned, I will leave his exploits to 
be set forth by the artist of the party. 

After these two scares the guide said 
he’d “kinder stay round,” so as to re- 
trieve our game, and for an hour we 
had fun with those frogs. That is, all 
of us except the innocent, who got into 
the boat soon after the rescue of the 
athlete, and tried to console him. 
Things had gone along finely in this 
direction for afew minutes, until Rover 
came alongside and insisted on getting 
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in and shaking himself after he got in. 
Then her enthusiasm dampened, too. 

After an hour or two of successful and 
accidentless sport, we counted up and 
found we had between twenty and 
thirty frogs, and decided to go back to 
the hotel. We arrived there in due 
time, every voyageuse glad she’d been 
frogging; and even the bedraggled 
couple in the stern of the boat looked 
happy. And it’s odd, but I saw her a 
short time after, and she said she’d 
never eaten frogs since that day; but 
she wore on the third finger of her hand 
a curious looking ring. The design 
was a limpid, water-white diamond held 
by the front feet of two tiny green 
enameled frogs, with eyes as lustrous 
and black as Rover’s coat. 

As the guide helped the last frog- 
hunter out of the boat that day he 
breathed a long sigh of relief, and said : 
“Wimmin’s funny critters, but they 
can have a heap more fun ’n a feller 
thinks fur. But, lord! can’t they 


* screech !” 


Try a day of this humble fun, per- 
verse and unconvinced sportsman! 
When acknowledged game is not in 
season, and time hangs heavily on your 
hands in the golden summer days, go 
forth in quest of frogs. Steal silently up 
to hidden pools, prowl quietly along 
river-side, or bank of pond or lake, 
and take the croakers, large and small, 
“in the chase.” Exult as the excite- 
ment grows, and when you capture a 
prize, and learn how quickly you will 
want to say things you shouldn’t when 
a giant of his species spies you first, and 
with a throaty note of alarm and a noisy 
“plunk!” disappears—you know not 
where—sit patiently in ambuscade and 
wait for his reappearance, just as though 
he had antlers, hoofs and a hairy hide, 
and give him credit for wisdom far be- 
yond his looks. When, after many 
minutes, you discover him solemnly 
gazing at you from some remote and 
unsuspected spot, approach and find 
him gone again; gnash your teeth over 
the insignificant quarry, vow to have 
him, get him, and then say he is not 
game, if you dare ! 
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ROM the summit of 
Siskiyou, looking 
to the north, the 

Rogue River Val- 

- ley lay directly below. 

The small mountains looked like mere 

mounds of earth. To the south, in Cali- 

fornia, was ridge after ridge of mount- 
ains, while the old stage road could be 
seen winding its way down the south 
side of Siskiyou. I was at an elevation 
of about 4,300 feet, and it was getting 

uncomfortably cold, so, mounting, I 

started down the descent. The first 

two miles I shall never forget. It was 
more of a hurdle ride than anything 
else. The soil was wet, and the leather 

I usually kept cemented on to the 

break-spoon wore off, and it was hard 

to check the machine. The road in 
some places seems like an angle of 
forty-five degrees ; the wheel slid from 
one side to another, over washouts and 
rocks. Then it would strike an old 
corduroy stretch (poles laid crosswise), 

and it was impossible to stop unless I 

threw myself from the machine. At 

last the grade became more gentle, and, 
with a sigh of relief, I reached Coles 

Station, in California. 

The top of the Siskiyou Mountains 
was covered with fresh-fallen snow in 
the morning. I continued on down- 
grade in the cool morning air. The 
road was rather rough in places, but 
some stretches I would ride on the bal- 
last of the Southern Pacific’s tracks. I 
wheeled down through the mountains 
rather merrily, until I reached Henley’s. 
Here a cowboy started in pursuit of me, 
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but the road being down-grade, I outdis- 
tanced him easily. I could but smile 
grimly as I watched him from the cor- 


‘ner of my eye, urging his poor beast at 


full gallop. The road crosses the Kla- 
math River at Pokegama, and winds up- 
grade to Ager. From this point I ob- 
tained my first glimpse of majestic 
Mount Shasta, fifty miles away, its top 
covered with snow and ice, and sur- 
rounded by fleecy clouds. Reaching 
Montague, it seemed to be quite near, not 
more than a few miles away. The road 
was now over a level flat, wedged be- 
tween two ranges of the Shasta Mount- 
ains. The riding was excellent, and as 
I went bowling along at a ten-mile clip, 
Mount Shasta was on the left, racing 
with me, it seemed. At Gazelle it was 
ahead yet, and when I stopped at Edge- 
wood for the night I was still twelve 
miles from the base. Pilot Knob and 
the Siskiyou Mountains were plainly 
visible back north. 

The night spent at Edgewood, at the 
foot of Mount Shasta, was very cold. It 
was nine o’clock the next morning when 
the sun shone enough to make it com- 
fortable. The road was mostly up-grade 
to Black Butte on the Shasta range. 
Mount Shasta glistened in all its glory 
on this clear morning, and I yielded 
humble homage, feeling that of all the 
peaks seen, Mount Shasta was king. 
Wheeling briskly along a good road 
around Black Butte, I reached Sissons 
at the foot of Mount Shasta at last. 
Sissons is six miles from the base, and 
eighteen from the crest. A day and a 
half is required to climb to the top, 
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14,400 feet high, being about 11,000 
feet higher than Sissons. It is not an 
easy task to climb Mount Shasta. At 
many places it is necessary to cut holes 
in the ice, and the air is so rarefied at 
10,000 feet elevation that a strong person 
san barely travel thirty feet without 
arest. Few climb it in October, as it is 
already then uncomfortably cold. It is 
wonderful to see the many streams flow 
off Mount Shasta, all from melted snow. 
Some flow north and finally reach the 
Pacific Ocean by the Klamath River. 
Many flow south and form the Sacra- 
mento River, which here starts on a mad 
race to reach the Sacramento Valley, 
ninety miles south. After dinner I left 
Sissons and started down the longest hill 
I ever descended ona wheel. The old 
stage road was clay and somewhat 
rough and rutty in places. Down I 
went, sometimes coasting, other times 
picking my way through the loose rocks, 
winding through the forest, now and 
then up a slight rise, but always down 
again. It was over an hour when at 
last I reached Dunsmuir, fifteen miles, 
having descended nearly 2,000 feet in 
this distance. Here the mountains form 
a narrow channel or cafion, leaving 
barely room for the Sacramento River 
Railroad and old stage road. The stage 
road is even crowded upon the side of 
the mountain in many places, making 
it very hilly. At the Castle Craig 
Rocks I got off the road, the first 
time since leaving Portland. It con- 
tinued getting stonier and more hilly, 
and when I reached Sims at sunset, I 
was glad indeed to find a good hotel for 
the night. 

Continuing down the old stage road 
next morning, within sight of the 
turbulent Sacramento stream, I found 
the route even more mountainous and 
rougher than it had been the day before. 
Wheeling over rocks and through small 
streams, or down a steep mountain-side 
with a precipice close at hand, is enough 
to make even a veteran cautious. Many 
times I would swing around a bend on 
the mountain-side with a momentum 
that carried me close to the edge of the 
cliff and caused a creeping chill for just 
an instant. After three exciting hours 
of this kind of riding I reached the old 
town of Delta, once the terminus of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. From here 
the traveler, in early days, started on a 
rough, overland mountain trip of 132 
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miles in a stage coach to Ashland, 
Oregon. The varied experiences of 
such a trip lived long in the memory of 
every man who took it. 

In the afternoon the road improved a 
little to Smithson settlement, as far as 
rocks were concerned. I was stillina 
network of mountain. After crossing 
the Sacramento River, the road leads 
more into the heart of the ranges, where 
it runs up and down continuously and is 
stony and rough. Such going would 
break the heart of even a fairly good 
rider, but I was in fine condition and 
took matters philosophically. It was a 
strange experience for an Easterner to 
play the role of a solitary wheelman 
climbing up a mountain in the wildest 
part of California, seeing no sign of 
civilization except the old wagon road 
or an occasional glimpse of the railroad. 

In Oregon, and as far south in Cali- 
fornia as Sissons, I often met old pros- 
pectors with pack-horses or on foot, or 
families traveling to and from Califor- 
nia overland, in wagons. 

From the top of one of the many 
mountains superb views are revealed, 
among which a peak of solid lime-rock, 
devoid of timber, is strikingly noticeable. 
Just as the sun was getting drowsy I 
came rattling down a steep mountain- 
side, onto the banks of the McCloud 
River, at Baird, where the United States 
Government has a salmon hatchery, 

The system of hatching is very sim- 
ple. Several rows of long water- 
troughs, lined with galvanized iren, are 
kept filled with running water inside the 
building. Into these are placed the 
eggs taken from the salmon. The aver- 
age number of eggs taken from a twelve- 
pound fish is about 4,000. In forty days 
the fry hatch. They are then placed 
in the pool in the river, from which shel- 
ter, when grown enough, they start 
down-stream to salt water. This hatchery 
produces only about 500,000 fry a year. 
The rest of the eggs are shipped in flan- 
nel layers to the State hatcheries in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. Many have 
also been shipped to foreign countries, 
but these require to be packed carefully 
in wet moss, alwaysonice. The method 
of procuring the eggs is also very sim- 
ple. The Government has a rack built 
across the McCloud River, so when the 
large salmon go up the small streams 
to spawn, they, of course, cannot go 
through this rack. With a seine they 
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are easily caught ; then the female fish 
are carefully squeezed by hand, till all 
the eggs are secured. The fish are then 
thrown back into the river. <A few 
Digger Indians live here, helping the 
men sometimes. 

There being only six miles more of 
mountain road, I walked the mountain 
with a quick step and soon reached the 
Pit River, the principal feeder to the 
Sacramento, and also the outlet of 
Goose Lake in northern California. 
After ferrying across the Pit, I toiled 
up for two miles and a half to the 
summit of the last range. Another 
terrific steep and stony road led down, 
and I was over the worst mountain road 
I ever wheeled. The Alleghanies, in 
Pennsylvania, come next, but the wheel- 
man in crossing the Alleghanies has 
the advantage of a road about fifty feet 
wide, which affords enough margin for 
recovering one’s balance when striking 
an obstruction. In the Rockies and 
Coast Mountains, in the most danger- 
ous places the road is sometimes only 
ten feet wide, requiring a cool head and 
quick action at times. 

After covering fifteen miles of an 
excellent rolling road, Redding was 
visible on the west side, on the Sacra- 
mento River. Here was another wire 
cable ferry across, and I was at last in 
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the renowned Sacramento Valley, the 
great farming and fruit-raising country. 
I started promptly after lunch, over 
splendid granite soil roads, as hard and 
smooth as asphalt, through Anderson 
to Cottonwood. Here is a small rise, 
but so gradual that it is easy to sur- 
mount, then comes excellent coasting 
most of the way to the town of Red 
Bluff. 

The next day’s ride in the Sacra- 
mento Valley was not quite so pleasant. 
The roads from Red Bluff to Tehama 
were quite dusty. The wind blew 
strongly from the south, making it hard 
indeed to propel the wheel. Crossing 
the Sacramento River at Tehama, over 
the railroad bridge which is also used 
for wagon traffic, I skirted along the 
foothills over an excellent stretch of 
road to within two miles of Vina. Here 
ex-Governor Leland Stanford has one 


of the largest ranches in the West. 


Part of the range is spaced off for 
horses, another for cattle and sheep. 
Around the village of Vina are immense 
vineyards and wheat fields. The Govy- 
ernor must be an advocate of good 
roads. 

Following the country road south of 
Vina, there was no town or settlement 
until the beautiful town of Chico was 
reached. Nearing Chico, the road is 
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graveled, and on either side are planted 
trees. The main road is in the center, 
while on both sides are beautiful shaded 
drives. Chico has some wheelmen, 
but I only stopped for lunch, then con- 
tinued on by the Oroville Road to the 
first right fork which led to the small 
town of Durham. The wind showed no 
sign of abating, and when I reached the 
small village of Nelson I was content 
to stop for the day, having pedaled hard 
tocover but fifty-nine miles over fine 
wheeling. 

While dressing hurriedly to make an 
early start next morning, the old land- 
lord popped his head in the door with 
the remark, “ Don’t hurry, young man ; 
it’s raining, and you can’t ride your 
horse inthedoby.” Itrained a cold, dis- 
agreeable rain all the morning; the soil 
here is mostly adobe, commonly called 
“doby.” When wet, it adheres to the 
wheels of vehicles with the tenacity of 
putty. It ceased raining in the after- 
noon, and I immediately started down 
the railroad track for Biggs, twelve 
miles south, but found that only two 
short stretches were ridable. 

Although the adobe soil had dried 
but little during the night, I determined 
to push on. Crossing the country over 
a partly graveled road, I passed over 
the Feather River by the Gridley Bridge. 
The road here was of a sandy nature, 
and was excellent for a few miles; then 
came a miserable stretch of “doby” into 
the town of Marysville, on the Yuba 
River. I tried a small path near the 
fence for a stretch; it was also cut up 
owing to horsemen using it. Marysville 
seemed to be a thriving little town in 
the heart of the farming and hydraulic 
mining district, yet but little is done to- 
ward improvement of its roads. Two 
feet of gravel put on top of this adobe 
soil would make it passable. 

After crossing the Yuba River, over 
a long wooden bridge, I found the road 
had dried considerably, but the hard 
lumps of “doby” were scattered all 
over the surface. The pneumatic would 
grind and crunch over these with the 
sound of a coffee-mill. Continuing on, 
however, I passed farm after farm, and 
the going gradually improved. Finally 
I succeeded in reaching Pleasant Grove, 
having covered fifty-four miles of rather 
rough riding. 

Mr. W. A. Dexter, of the Capitol City 
Wheelmen of Sacramento, had been 
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here early in the afternoon waiting for 
me, but, unfortunately, returned to Sac- 
ramento two hours and a half before I 
came along. 

Sacramento was now only twenty 
miles away, and I rolled along rather 
briskly in the cool morning air next 
day. Thousands of wild geese were 
awing, making the welkin ring with 
their cries through the broad valley. The 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, seventy-five 
miles east, crested with snow glistening 
in the sunlight, looked like mere foot- 
hills in the distance. The road had 
dried hard; the layer of sand was packed 
as firm as rock along the old telephone 
road. After crossing a network of low 
wooden bridges, and lastly over a sub- 
stantial iron bridge across the American 
River, the church spires and dome of 
the Capitol building hove in sight, and 
at last I was in the busy cobblestone 
streets of Sacramento, one of the oldest 
cities in California. The population is 
about twenty-seven thousand. The city 
was founded by one John A. Sutter, who 
built (in the forties) a fort, which is still 
in a good state of preservation. The 
hydraulic mining process is gradual- 
ly filling up the river-bottoms. The 
Feather, Yuba and American rivers I 
crossed are mere shallow streams. Both 
banks of all the rivers and streams are 
now compelled to have high levees to 
keep from overflowing the country and 
towns in the spring. 

Wheeling interests are well sup- 
ported in this city. Fifty wheelmen 
constitute the Capitol City Wheelmen. 
L. U. Upson is captain and local L. A. 
W. consul, and a fast racing man of 
Sacramento. The Ladies’ Annex of the 
Capitol City Wheelmen contains some 
twenty lady riders. 

I spent the afternoon with Mr. W. A. 
Dexter, and we visited the beautiful 
grounds of the Capitol and the building 
itself. It has something of the appear- 
ance of the Capitol at Washington. 

Four of the Sacramento wheelmen 
escorted me next morning to Elk Grove, 
a hamlet fifteen miles south of the 
city. The railroad was almost a 
straightaway, level stretch, mostly clay, 
to Gault and Woodbridge. From here 
to Lodi was a hard sand road, smooth 
as asphalt, over which the wheel glided 
without even atremor. Here the two 
Lilly brothers, Frank Viebrook and a 
splendid lady rider, wife of one of the 
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brothers, were awaiting me. Together 
we continued on toward Stockton, when 
we met four more of the Oak Leaf 
Wheelmen, and, on arriving in the city, 
created quite a stir going through the 
streets. 

This city resembles Sacramento some- 
what in appearance, although much 
smaller; but the streets are paved 
better, with stone blocks and consider- 
able asphalt. The surrounding country 
abounds in orchards of apples, peaches, 
apricots, olives, almonds and many 
vineyards. In shipping wheat in the 
Sacramento Valley the grain is put up 
in sacks instead of per grain elevators 
and cars, as is the custom in Minnesota 
and Dakota. A combined harvester 
such as is used here will cut, thresh and 
sack wheat all at once in the fields. 

At Oak Leaf Mr. Horace Vincent 
kindly guided me to the places of inter- 
est, including the gas well and hot 
spring baths. 

The Oak Leaf Wheelmen are a live 
club, consisting of some eighty members, 
who kindly entertained me in the even- 
ing to a capital dinner. 

San Francisco was now but eighty-one 
miles away. October twentieth was des- 
tined to be my last stretch on American 
soil. I had made no daylight start since 
July fourth, the day I arrived in Chicago. 
To make sure of reaching San Francisco 
this day, five of the Oak Leaf Wheel- 
men and myself started promptly at 
5:30 A.M. and glided through the yet 
sleeping streets of Stockton in the cool 
morning air to the hamlet of French 
Camp. Near San Joaquin River my 
merry comrades bade me farewell. 
Passing Lathrop on the left, I crossed 
the river to Banta and Tracy. The 
broad road all along was clay and sand. 
Some stretches were very sandy, but 
the farmers here put on a layer of fine 
chopped straw, which makes the road 
at least ridable. Next came a low 
range of foothills of the Coast range. 
Changing my gear to forty-five inches, I 
steadily climbed up and up six miles to 
Altamont, occasionally looking back to 
where the pastures of horses, cattle, 
hogs and sheep below were fast re- 
ceding. The Sacramento Valley, 316 
miles from Redding to here, was left 
behind. The road improved down the 
cafion, and near Livermore was well 
graveled. Here George P. Wetmore, 
president of the Bay City Wheelmen, 
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and three others met me, having come 
out thirty-seven miles from San Fran- 
cisco to escort me in. 

Once in the company of wheelmen 
who lived so near the Golden Gate, put 
me in the best of spirits, as now I was 
about to make the last stretch to the 
Bay City, the destination looked for- 
ward to for weeks. After a hearty 
dinner at Livermore, and changing 
my gear to fifty-four inches, we rolled 
briskly along over splendid gravel 
roads to Dublin. Here is a short 
hill, easily surmounted. Upon reach- 
ing the top, I saw the welcome ex- 
panse of San Francisco Bay glimmer- 
ing in the bright sunlight far below 
and only fifteen miles distant. We 
coasted down the long hill, merrily 
wheeled along through Haywards to 
Fruitvale, the suburb of Oakland, and 
continuing down the beautiful shaded 
street, graced with its fine residences, 
we at last reached Oakland. But Oak- 
land was by no means a small city. Mile 
after mile was rolled off until the crowd- 
ed business portion was reached. My 
escort turned corners on the left and 
right, continuing on until I wondered 
would the end never come. I almost 
became impatient, but at last we 
reached the ferry-boat pier, extending 
out into the bay. It was just 5:15 
o'clock when we stepped from our 
wheels in the ferry station. My wheel, 
loaded with baggage, canteen, revolver, 
the Indian bow and arrows, and an old 
buffalo horn from the plains, was a curi- 
osity to the mass of business men, clerks 
and workmen, and soon the crowd 
swarmed about me, trying to hear me 
answering a newspaper reporter who 
was on hand to do the usual interview- 
ing. 
After getting safely on board the ferry- 
boat, we soon crossed the bay, passing 
Goat Island en route. The city now 
became clearly visible. All along the 
wharf was a thick forest of masts of 
ships, back of which were buildings ex- 
tending up the hillside. It was precisely 
5:45 Pp. M. when the ferry-boat touched 
the San Francisco wharf. With a rush 
and a mount we rode through the build- 
ing out on the busy streets, followed a 
short distance by some people from the 
boat. Turning into Market street, we 
wended our way up on the cable-car slot 
among the din of bells, rumbling wag- 
ons, and noise and confusion from the 
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throng of people returning home from 
work. At last we reached the club- 
house of the Bay City Wheelmen. My 
long trip across the American conti- 
nent was at anend. The distance from 
New York was 4,857 miles, every mile 
of which had been made with the wheel, 
consuming 107 riding days. 

My utmost faith to wheel through 
foreign countries with a pneumatic tire 
like the Victor, which admits of quick 
repair by use of an inner tube, remov- 
able through a hole in the rim, was now 
fully established. I had traveled thus 
far 5,412 miles, and, as yet, the front tire 
of my wheel showed but little wear. 
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The rear tire, of course, did not do so 
well, as mostly all the weight of the bag- 
gage and myself was borne by it, mak- 
ing in all 255 pounds (wheel and bag- 
gage, 110 pounds; my weight 145). 
Altogether, I am convinced that I acted 
wisely in choosing a Pneumatic for my 
world tour, and I shall start across the 
Pacific with no misgivings as to the 
strength and durability of my Victor. 
The Occidental and Oriental Steam- 
ship Co.’s steamer Oceanic sailed for 
Japan, via Honolulu, on the twenty-fifth, 
affording me five days’ time to see the 
city of San Francisco, and I decided to 
make the most of my opportunity. 


To be continued. 


THROUGH ERIN AWHEEL. 
BY GRACE E, DENISON. 
IV. 


URING my stay 
under the hos- 
pitable roof of 
the Bishop of 
Ferns and Os- 
sary, the walls 


of which were 

hoary beyond 

description to 

my fin de sitcle 

eyes, the age 

and the as- 

sociations that 

crowded down 
upon me were positively overpower- 
ing. It seemed such a glaring incon- 
gruity, the American and her bicycle, 
and these hoards of Irish lore and 
this pile of old world masonry, hal- 
lowed with all the charm of antiquity 
and romance, The bishop is no an- 
tique, however, being well up in every 
new departure, and his humor and irre- 
sistible way of acquainting me with the 
lore of his palace and cathedral were 
beyond description. “This wasasmart 
old lady,” he would say, passing his slim 
fingers approvingly over the features of 
a recumbent dame done in black marble, 
with a Norman bonnet and no nose. 
“She may have been better looking be- 
fore Cromwell knocked off her nose.” 
(Cromwell, the iconoclast—one meets 
hismark everywhere!) “Butshe wasa 
smart old lady, nose orno nose! When 
her husband, that old knight alongside, 
died, the bishop told her she should give 


largely to the Church to have him help- 
ed out of purgatory, as he was in a very 
bad way there, having robbed monas- 
teries and generally illustrated his belief 
that might was right, to the large bene- 
fit of his own pocket and the undoing 
of his neighbors. ‘Well, you say he 
was so wicked, and deserved great pun- 
ishment, so it will be for his good to get 
it. And the Lord knows what’s best 
for him; so if he leaves him in purga- 
tory, I won’t interfere,’ said the smart 
old lady. But her own time came to 
die, and full of years, with her young 
son a bonnie man, she made up her 
mind she must leave this world. Again 
the priests came, and set her duty be- 
fore her: ‘You must restore that ill- 
gotten gold before you die, and we will 
absolve you, but if you don’t, you'll run 
a great risk; in fact, it will be most 
likely you’ll lose your soul.’ The smart 
old lady did not parley with danger. 
She only said, with true Butler sang- 
Sroid, ‘Well, it were better one old 
woman should be lost than that the 
Butlers should be impoverished!’ and 
thus saying, she died.” I laughed; I 
couldn’t help it ; and the bishop lightly 
touching Lady Ormond- Butler’s stiff 
Norman frills, said slowly and appreci- 
atively, “She was a smart old lady.” 
Close to Kilkenny Palace is St. Can- 
ice’s Cathedral, a queer, oblong, peak- 
roofed stone building, with what Tim 
called a dandy round tower built on one 
side, quite separate from the main build- 
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ing, but an object utterly Irish, and, as 
some people would say, therefore incom- 
prehensible. One first derides ‘round 
towers, standing like Brobdignagian 
cartridges, with the point up, at Glen-da- 
lough, at Kilkenny, at Cashel, and here 
and therethrough the country;one grows 
slightly curious after a bit, and wonders 
about them, and ends by accepting 
them cordially as something no Irish 
landscape should be without. At least 
such was the effect they worked in my 
open andimpressionable mind. Iam not 
so firm in my belief since I have left 
Ireland, but I know that whenever I go 
back I shall demand the 
round tower, and not be 
satisfied until I see it. One 
gets knowing and critical 
in time, and disposed to 
flout round towers that 
have lost their conical caps 
through stress of time or 
fortune of war, and one 
looks up, if one can get in- 
side, and counts the vari- 
ous loopholes and landings 
jealously, lest some fraud- 
ulent or defective round 
tower should evoke ad- 
miration under false pre- 
tences. 

The lovely chancel floor 
of St. Canice’s is formed of 
all the known species of 
Irish marbles. How love- 
ly is the green Connemara, 
and the red Cork, and the 
white Donegal and the 
onyx-black Kilkenny! and 
halfadozen mottled,veined 
and many-tinted from out 
of the hearts of other counties, whose 
names and colors have gotten mixed in 
the kaleidoscope of my memory. 

On one side of the chancel is a curious 
little recess, which was once an opening, 
outside of which, every Passion Week, 
a little lean-to was built, under which 
a very haughty old Ormond knight 
used to sit every day and hear mass, 
he having sworn a great oath never 
to enter the cathedral, and taking all 
his year’s supply of religion in one 
week’s dose, so to speak. A better and 
more docile Christian, in later days, and 
a man whose wonderful triumph over 
fate preaches loud sermons the world 
over, sat, until a few years ago, in 
a choir-stall facing this recess. He was 


**DOWN INTO A DARK, COLD, 
BOTTOMLESS ABYSS.” (J. 774. 
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armless, legless, brainy and brave, a 
good shot, a fine rider, an eloquent 
pleader, endowed with a glorious intel- 
lect and indomitable will, humorous and 
witty—theman Arthur Kavanagh. They 
tell how he was carried down to dinner 
on his butler’s back, how he wooed and 
won his lady wife, how on one occasion 
at a dinner party, some hesitation being 
shown by his guests at leaving him in 
the drawing-room, he said, “I shall get 
to dinner all safe,” and of their amaze- 
ment at finding him in his seat when 
they reached the table, he having in- 
vented or had constructed an ingenious 
sort of dumb-waiter on 
which he and his chair 
were lowered. All these 
tales they tell, and show 
you his photo— broad- 
shouldered and _ noble- 
headed—and the ever- 
willing bishop cut off his 
signature from a letter for 
me, and should you ask me 
how he wrote, I cannot 
tell you, only that he did, 
and not amiss, either. 
From childhood I had 
heard of Arthur Kavanagh, 
and I cannot say how in- 
terested I was to come 
across his lately lost per- 
sonality in this way. 

But the wheel was at 
last reported ready for the 
road. The lady was more 
than ready. Tim grudg- 
ingly left tennis and loung- 
ing, and our duet became 
a trio by the addition 
of a second dear Irish 
boy, whom we addressed disrespect- 
fully as “Taddy,” an abbreviation of 
his school nickname of “Tadpole,” 
which had been bestowed by unerring 
college genius on account of his resem- 
blance to that interesting embryo. “ Big 
head and thin legs, you know!” re- 
marked Tim, with a lack of consideration 
which made me blush, but Taddy calmly 
pedaled ahead with legs whose sub- 
stantial outlines gave him strength to 
look at past defects good-naturedly. We 
knew his blessed temper, for we had 
afternoon-tea’d in his rooms in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and had kept him sing- 
ing imitations of Grossmith’s latest until 
he was hoarse and breathless. As we 
circled in and out of those high-walled 
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lanes, and down the main street of far- 
famed Kilkenny, we came across green 
posters and white posters, with the ral- 
lying cry of the Parnellites and the Union- 
ists to the scrimmage of an election. 

We saw, while in Kilkenny, a very 
funny fight between the bill-stickers of 
the opposing parties. From scornful 
sarcasms they came to a war of paste- 
brushes and paste, slathering each other 
with hearty good-will in the most comi- 
cal fashion. The old story of the Kil- 
kenny cats was told anew by Taddy and 
Tim with a recklessness that stopped 
at nothing. 

The Parnellite bills, with their fiery 
exhortations, reminded me of the gentle 
regret with which the bishop spoke of 
the dead “uncrowned king,” whom he 
had baptized “Charles Stewart,” in all 
ignorance of the future of power and 
pathos that should unfold before the 
baby boy in his arms. I thought of the 
dead patriot, who had held these impul- 
sive, unreasonable Irish in leash, and of 
the stricken woman who had wrought 
him so much ill, and Tim and Taddy did 
the talking, while for once “the lady” 
was not in it. 

“JT want to show you an. old fort — 


Eagle’s Fort,’ Tim announced, dis- 


mounting. “Just leave your wheels 
and we'll walk across this field.” We 
left them, as one always leaves them 
in Shamrock-land, utterly safe and un- 
molested, and Taddy and Tim plodded 
across the damp grass, while I gingerly 
picked my way after them, wondering 
whether old forts were worth wet feet. 
The view down the valley from the cliff 
whereon we stood was worth it, though 
the fort was rather left to the imagina- 
tion. We picked some elder-flowers 
and poppies and wild roses to bedeck 
ourselves, and traveled back to our 
wheels. It was here, while riding on 
the foot-path, that I first made the ac- 
quaintance of a nettle, thousands of 
which sly torments brushed my unglov- 
ed hand asI rode, until the pain was 
quite considerable. I accepted the pun- 
ishment as a just reward for playing 
tender-foot and riding on the foot-path ; 
but bad example was too much for me, 
and the road was slightly muddy after a 
shower. Presently, up high and dry 
on the mountain, we sat on the road- 
side and lunched, drinking from the 
ever-ready mountain rill, and telling 
yarns with true Hibernian abandon. 
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The episcopal sandwiches were some- 
thing delicious, and the accompanying 
laughter and chat were the daintiest 
garnish one could desire. Taddy told 
us shocking tarradiddles of flood and 
field in his own placid manner. Tim 
contradicted, jeered, and went him one 
better, while the lady alternately nursed 
her smarting hand and joined with 
whichever of the boys was getting the 
worst of it. At the next cross-road 
Taddy bade us farewell, and we watched 
him skimming home to Kilkenny with 
one long-stemmed scarlet poppy nod- 
ding a drunken adieu from his cap 
brim, and I, for one, was sorry tosee the 
last of him. 

Then came miles on miles of the 
usual rock road, varied by a fiendish 
short cut, which made us slither and 
squeak through sticky mud and puddles 
of water until I was in a bath of terrified 
perspiration as I went from side to side 
of the filthy, wet road, now skimming the 
grassy edge of a deep ditch, now “click- 
ing” through a rut full of gummy, 
greasy mire. Let me record it in full, 
this one and only bad piece in nearly 
three hundred miles. It was the dirt- 
iest, meanest, most horrible hour’s ride 
I ever took. I have been reading with 
great amusement the account of a 
woman’s ride from Berlin to Budapest, 
which tells of mud, tumbles, storms, 
darkness, and sundry other frightful 
experiences. How came these fates? 
We had rain, but it did not make us 
cross. We had mud—just that once— 
gales of wind sweeping down the Bog of 
Allen, when I rode in an involuntary 
costume, which I am glad none of my 
old maid friends were there to criticise. 
Tim said it was fine, but then—Tim is so 
Irish. 

But through rain and filthy mud and 
boisterous wind we traveled placidly 
on to Thurles, where we came upon 
the railroad to Dublin, and where Tim, 
so Taddy had privately informed me, 
intended to take to the cars! We had 
rather a good tea at the inn, which was 
one of three to choose from, for Thurles 
is what Down-Easters call “quite a 
taown.” It rained a little, and then 
cleared up so gloriously that even Tim 
was glad to ride away on the fleet steed 
into such a golden evening. Nothing 
was said about railroads, and we head- 
ed for Holy Cross Abbey, that beautiful 
and famous ruin, some five miles along 
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the road to Cashel, where we hoped to 
stop for that night and the-next day, 
which was going to be Sunday, according 
to my convictions. We met peasants, 
and jaunting-cars, and cattle and “ gos- 
soons” (boys, these latter), and in due 
time we feasted our eyes on Holy Cross 
Abbey. We strayed about the green 
yard, peered into nooks and corners 
of the exquisite old place, which looks 
on such an evening like a beautiful 
dream of bygone days; the dainty win- 
dows, the slim pillars, the cool stone, 
carved and fretted in a score of graceful 
shapes—ah ! it was the sweetest sight 
I looked on, after all. We turned back 
many a time for another look as it 
smiled in the afterglow of the sunset, 
and then we set to in earnest to make 
Cashel before dark, that is, in those 
twilight latitudes, some time before 
eleven o’clock. The roads were once 
more their old cleanly selves, and we 
sped along at a fairly smart pace, until, 
looming high before us in the fading 
twilight, we sighted that noble and 
stately ruin which meetly crowns the 
grand Rock of Cashel. Did you ever 
grin at the idea of kings in Ireland? 
Well, go to Cashel, roam through the 
immense fortress, creep in between the 
walls, up and down slimy steps, 
pausing, horrified, one minute before 
you step down into a dark, cold, bottom- 


‘* WE WATCHED HIM SKIMMING HOME.” 
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less abyss, with water gleaming away 
far below you; stand on the great 
tower and look out over the plain where 
Hore Abbey lies in ruins, and six 
castles of six centuries’ dead chiefs 
show gray and dim through the land; 
go into King Cormac’s Chapel, where 
the .kings of Ireland were crowned, 
that small, sacred, indescribably impres- 
sive nook where you dare no longer 
doubt, or jeer, or grin; and while your 
heart and mind accept the kings of 
Ireland, your modern pine-shaving de- 
mocracy will curl and wither up within 
you—just see if it doesn’t! 

We did not go near the rock that 
Saturday night, but scuttled along in 
the growing gloom to secure our beds 
and rest our tired limbs. I don’t know 
about Tim, but I felt rather done up, 
and knew with painful exactness the 
locality and size of each and every 
bruise which I owed to that heap of 
broken stones t’other side of Kilkenny. 

_ Very early on Sunday morning a steady 
tramp of feet wakened me from dreams, 
and Tim’s voice outside the door, in 
anxious parley with the boots on some 
question of route, breakfast or other im- 
portant subject, make me jump up and 
look out of the window. It was only eariy 
sunrise, but the cobblestone street was 
full of pious townsfolk on the way to 
prayers, the men silent and decorous, 


(p. 373:) 
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the women bulky and short-skirted, with 
their heads peeping from very volumin- 
ous-gathered peasant cloaks or loosely 
woven Irish woolshawls. They seldom 
spoke, but walked in groups down the 
footpath and street. I scrambled back 
into bed for another sleep. After break- 
fast we prowled out to explore the Rock 
of Cashel, and on inquiring for the 
guide, were told that “ Misther Fogarty 
was at the Mass, but a gyurl could be 
had.” A plain lump of a lass was pres- 
ently directed to our whereabouts by a 
tiny Irishman in tatters, who ran at my 
side and begged fora penny for “ bring- 
in’ of her out, me lady.” He was a 
funny wee child, bright and observant, 
but either purposely or hideously ig- 
norant, Tim told him dreadful tales of 
our adventures, and I noticed that the 
youngster gave mea very wide berth ; so 
that I fancy Tim’s time-worn horror of a 
Canadian who “would as soon ate you 
as look at you, mind that now!” had 
been worked upon his childish mind. 
The gyurl was obtuse and unsympa- 
thetic, and after asking her a great 
many questions and getting a placid “I 
do’ know; sure, if Misther Fogarty was 
here he would tell ye,” to every one of 
them, we left her swinging her bare feet 
as she sat on a tombstone, crooning 
a truly Irish ballad about a “bould 
boy ” and a fair maid, while we started 
on our own explorations. 

It is a queer feeling to walk inside a 
hollow wall and peer from loop-holes 
into rooms or out over the country. 
One realizes some of the power such a 
means of overlooking gave to the monks 
of old, and one sees how easy it would 
be to invite a friend who was de trop to 
take such a walk, and when he came to 
the head of one of those short, slimy 
stairways to give him a push, and then 
listen until he soused into that black 
pool away down in the depths, The 
passages just admitted Tim’s broad 
shoulders, and we roamed and shud- 
dered and whispered, and _ finally 
emerged into the light and brightness 
of some solid old tower-top. 

The requisite round tower was on 
hand also, and without doubt the Rock 
of Cashel holds one of the grandest 
ruins I have ever looked at. German 
castles, however handsome and pictur- 
esque, are not to be named in the same 
day as Cashel. Its rugged, immense 
walls, so stern, so strong, and so hoary, 
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will ever stand above all in my memory 
of ruins. The Holy Cross in the castle 
yard, with its base of a Druidical altar, 
reversed, consecrated, and so received 
as a fitting support for the massive 
stone emblem of Christianity; the 
chapel of King Cormac, with its won- 
derful allegorical carvings and wide 
baptismal font—all the impressive and 
weird associations that crowd around 
early Irish history came over me as I 
lingered loath to leave the storied spot. 
Our next ride, too, was to end in such 
a different, though, to me, a very inter- 
esting spot, the scene of many an “illi- 
gant ruction,” the battleground of the 
Land League and the landlord, whom 
they utterly failed to subdue—the town 
of Tipperary. The very name has a 
flavor of wildness to me, and the freaks 
of fate which played hob with Old Tip- 
perary and New Tipperary, and the 
stories over which I had laughed till I 
cried in Dublin, made me curious to see 
the rival towns. About noon we left 
Cashel and took a quiet Sunday ride 
west into the heart of County Tippe- 
rary. 

No one was shocked at us. Mass 
was over, and the rest of the day was to 
be holiday, not holy day, as we soon 
found out while we whirled past groups 
of ball- players, snug picnic parties 
tucked into inside cars in appalling 
crowds, sweethearts hovering along the 
footpath or sitting demurely on some 
wayside bank, men in grave discussions 
or heated argument over the present 
excitement, “th’ elections.’ Some 
sneaking Sabbatarian qualms kept me 
from making of my all-consuming: and 
convenient thirst the usual excuse for 
getting a sight of the infrequent cabins’ 
Sunday interiors. Flying pictures haunt 
me, as I write, of the bright-eyed chil- 
dren who laughed and ran out to see 
us; of the many yapping dogs, and the 
quiet, subdued-looking women. Now I 
recall the glimpse of a pair of lovers, 
seated with wreathed arms and radiant 
faces ; now a merry group of jolly little 
chaps, a prim party of gentry on their 
way to service, a long line of men prop- 
ped against some low sunshiny wall, 
houses overflowing with children, who 
scuttled out to give us a silvery good 
wish—* God bless the lady.” Presently 
we came to signs of a town, and ere 
long were speeding swiftly along the 
main street of Tipperary the Elder. 


To be concluded in August. 








































black-bass fishing 
in Maine, where 
the bass do not 
grow much over 
six pounds, except 
in newspaper ac- 
counts, and where 
the fly-fisher is not 
sufficiently numerous to teach the na- 
tives to look down on the humble trol- 
ler. Yes, I confess it with shame, in 
trolling for black-bass I have passed 
many delightful hours and procured 
many a string of fish that have been 
a source of secret envy to less fartunate 
companions. 

Early one morning in July I walked 
rapidly along a country road on my 
way to fulfill an appointment to “go 
a-fishin’” with no less a personage than 
Jack Pike, the blacksmith and general 
factotum of a little Maine village. I 
had long been a secret admirer of this 
worthy, for I had heard prodigious tales 
of “Jack’s luck” and had gazed with 
unconcealed admiration at the trim 
lancewood rod and dainty tackle that 
ornamented a chosen corner of the dingy 
smithy. 

Decidedly a blacksmith who so far 
defied the traditions of the place as to 
fish for bass with a seven-ounce lance- 
wood instead of yanking out pickerel 
with a fifteen-foot pole, was a rara 
avis whom it was well worth while to 
cultivate. Since then, in numberless 
tramps through the backwoods, and in 
expeditions over secluded lakes and 
along unknown streams, I have often 
proved the value of the wit and wisdom 
that came from one of the kindest hearts 
that man was ever blessed with. He 
was not without learning also, and his 
occasional discussions of the topics of 
the day showed a keen insight into pub- 
lic affairs and human nature. 

As I approached the shop the rhythmic 
blows of the hammer told me that Jack 
was evidently improving his time while 
waiting for me. As I came up to the 
open door, however, he stopped and 
threw the hammer away with a sigh of 
relief. 
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BY ARTHUR PIERRE. 


“T’d "bout given you up,” he said 
“an’ started in to fix Mose Harper’s 
mowin’ machine, but I guess it’s just as 
well I didn’t.” Then, on my half- 
hearted request that he keep right on 
working and we wait until another day, 
he continued : . 

“No; I sot out to go a-fishin’ to-day, 
and I’m a-goin.’ Besides, I’ll be doin’ 
that durn fool a real kindness not to fix 
his ol’ machine. If he gits that done to- 
day, he won’t know any better’n to go 
an’ mow down a lot o’ hay, an’ we’re 
goin’ to hev rain ’fore night just as sure 
as my name’s Jack Pike. But, I reckon, 
we better be a-movin’, fer it won’t be 
long ’fore every durn fool in the village 
will be here with a hoss to shoe. They 


-allus come when I want to go a-fishin’.” 


With this naive bit of philosophy, he 
started through the fields to the lake, 
and I obediently followed. We soon 
reached the lake, but just as we were 
pushing off, a hoarse voice from the di- 
rection of the village came floating over 
the trees. 

“J-a-a-ck! Oh, Ja-a-a-a-a-ck!” Jack 
looked at me with a dry smile. 

“There, that fool jest knowed I want- 
ed to go a-fishin’ to-day, and he came 
‘round early so I’d have to fix his 
blamed ol’ mowin’-machine, but I ruther 
guess we fooled him.” 

Just then a pensive bull-calf in the 
next pasture answered the persistent 
seeker after “ J-a-a-a-ck !” with a plaint- 
ive “Pa-a-a-a!” ending in that divine 
guttural trill that only a healthy bull- 
calf can successfully accomplish. 

The situation was not without humor, 
and as Jack rowed silently but rapidly 
away, he murmured partly to himself : 

“Two of akind. Two of a kind, an’, 
I reckon, the young un has got the most 
sense.” 

As the last, lingering echoes of the 
bull-calf died away, I got out my line 
and began to troll for black-bass. Now, 
don’t think you know all about trolling, 
my friend learned in piscatorial sport, 
for perhaps you don’t. ‘Trolling for 
black-bass is a science. I thought I 
knew it all, but when I had rigged my 
tackle, under Jack’s direction, I felt like 
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a novice. In the first place, I took a 
three-yard double leader and fastened 
to it four flies, selected by Jack from 
my fairly well-filled book. If I remem- 
ber rightly, he chose a “ Furguson,” two 
“polkas” anda“ grizzly king.” At any 
rate, subsequent experience has taught 
me that these are among the best for 
trolling in that region. Fastening the 
leader to a light oiled-silk line (size F), 
which ran smoothly from a multiplying 
Hendryx click reel, fastened firmly on a 
seven-ounce lance-wood, which Jack had 
pronounced a “purty good pole,” I was 
ready for business. I dropped the cast 
overboard, and let it run out behind the 
boat until fifteen or twenty yards were 
missing fromthereel. I wanted to stop 
then, but Jack wouldn’t hear of it, until 
over a hundred feet were trailing along 
behind us. 

I had caught bass before, but I must 
say that I felt a little scared when I 
thought of the “ gleaming eight-pound 


warrior ” of the newspapers at the end- 


of that delicate contrivance. However, 
I will warn every one that, in spite of 
the veracity of a truthful and unpreju- 
diced press, eight-pounders were never 
quite in my line, or rather on my line. 

Jack was now rowing very slowly 
along the shore, keeping the boat out 
far enough for my flies to just escape 
the occasional lily-pads that frequently 
grow along rocky and sandy shores, 
Pretty soon a series of little twitches 
told me that something was fooling 
with the cast. Then the twitches be- 
came sharper, and every now and then 
they were strong enough to run a foot 
or so of linesoff the reel. A look of dis- 
gust had gradually spread over Jack’s 
face. 

“We've run through a herd of them 
good fer nothin’ perch, and you’ve got 
one on every hook.” 

Upon reeling in I found he was in- 
deed a true prophet, for on the first 
three hooks were three perch gasping 
with astonishment at their sudden in- 
troduction into polite society. The 
fourth hook, however, held a small bass 
not more than four inches long. As he 
seemed thoroughly ashamed of himself, 
and looked duly penitent at being 
caught in such company, I tossed him 
overboard, but the perch were consigned 
to an old starch-box with the following 
rather enigmatical remark from Jack : 
“’Round here folks think them’s good 


enough fer hogs. Shouldn’t wonder if 
you caught some more.” I fancied 
there wasa slight emphasis on the “you,” 
but as Jack seemed as solemn as the 
occasion demanded, I concluded I was 
mistaken. 

I let out my line and we went on near 
the shore in perfect silence, excepting 
the faint cawing of crows in a distant 
pine, and the shrill peep of an occasional 
snipe that was picking up his breakfast 
along the sand flats we passed. The 
water was still, and the trees and rocks 
on the shore were caught and held in 
perfect reflection. The morning sun, 
just rising over the tops of the pines 
that stood along the shore in dark array, 
cheered me and robbed the air of its 
chill. The subdued ripple of the oars 
as Jack silently and slowly forced the 
boat through the pictured woods, lulled 
me into a dreamy reverie in which every 
thought was of peace and pleasure. The 
magic charm of the woods was upon me, 
and everything seemed to happen with 
the delightful irrationality of a dream. 
I realized then as never before that all 
the charm of a day’s fishing is not in 
the sport itself. 

But my dreaming came to an abrupt 
end as I suddenly felt a sharp tug, and 
then my reel began to shriek its sharp 
warning. The change from repose to 
action was instantaneous. There was 
no need of Jack’s quick “ Look out!” I 
was looking out, and, standing up in that 
little boat, was engaged ina battle royal 
with that glittering flash of silver that 
now and again showed itself so very far 
away. 

Well, yes, I suppose, Mister Cynic, 
that any fool caz catch a fish, and that 
it is a little thing to make a fuss about ; 
but let me put you into a combination 
with a light rod, a long line, and a three- 
pound chunk of perversity called a black 
bass, and if there are not times when 
you are willing to back the bass for all 
you are worth, call me no fisherman. 
And if you do not feel every nerve in 
your body tingle with excitement as the 
fish plunges in every direction and 
never seems to be coming nearer the 
boat, then you are indeed a cynic, and 
really very much to be pitied. 

Slowly I reeled the bass in, but not 
without considerable reluctance on his 
part, and with no little firm persuasion 
on mine. Jack had meantime set the 
boat with steady, easy strokes, away 
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from the shore, and soon I had the fish 
in deep water and away from all ob- 
structions. For the next fifteen minutes 
I think I experienced nearly every feel- 
ing that the human soul can know, from 
the ecstasy of delight when the excited 
fish flashed into the air before my very 
eyes, to the dull anguish of utter de- 
spair as the line slackened and I 
thought I had lost him. 

Of course I didn’t lose him. If I had, 
he would have weighed more than three 
pounds. Noman ever loses a fish as 
small as that. It is against the unwrit- 
ten rules of the brotherhood, and it is 
worthy of note that we all observe those 
unwritten rules, even if the decalogue 
suffers a little. I presume that Jonah 
exaggerated the size of his companion 
du voyage when he was safe on dry 
land. But then Jonah had good reason 
to speak well of that fish. It would take 
a mighty mean man to undervalue a 
fish under such circumstances, 

Finally the rushes grew less frequent 
and shorter, and then asthe bass passed 
slowly by, too much exhausted to make 
more than a feeble protest, Jack slipped 
the landing net under him and soon he 
lay on the bottom of the boat. I sank 


back into the seat with a sigh of de- 
light, and then with an attempt to look 
as though I was in the habit of catching 
three - pound bass every day in the 
Frog-pond, I observed, as carelessly as 


possible, “Hum! Not quite as big as 
I thought he was. Weigh about two 
pounds, or two and a half, perhaps ?” 

“Oh, he’ll weigh more’n that,” said 
Jack; “good deal nearer three an’ a 
half. But I'll weigh him as soon’s you 
git your line out agin.” 

“ How are you going to weigh him?” 
said I, as indifferently as possible. 

Now right there Jack gave additional 
proof that he was not an angler, but 
simply a fisherman, by taking a pair 
of balances from his pocket and weigh- 
ing my bass. “ Jest a shade under three 
an’ a half,” he announced, witha magis- 
terial air, and I received the verdict 
with much the same air as a sweet girl 
graduate receives her blue ribboned 
diploma. 

My line had soon run out again, but 
it hardly reached the limit when an- 
other vicious tug and whirr of the reel 
brought me to my feet again. Thistime 
it was two smaller ones, and they made 
a very pretty fight, at times leaving the 
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line almost slack when they were pull- 
ing against each other, and then mak- 
ing the rod bend as they started off 
together. 

I continued to troll, with more or less 
success, until eleven bass had been 
transferred from the lake to the box in 
the bow of the boat. 

After a while I took the oars and Jack 
trolled. His first capture was a gigan- 
tic chub, that came in with all the grace 


‘ef an amateur hippopotamus, and looked 


pretty nearly all mouth as he lay on the 
bottom of the boat. 

“That ’ere fish reminds me a good 
deal of Mose Harper,” said Jack. “If 
he’d only keep his mouth shet he’d look 
a blame sight purtier an’ git into less 
trouble. Mose Harper allus has his 
mouth open and it often gits him inter 
trouble. Why, one day las’ summer 
Mose came in to Deacon Jim Law- 
rence’s store where the boys was all 
tergether a-waitin’ fer the noon mail to 
be in. Wall, Mose has got the biggest 
mouth in town, an’ jest as he come in 
the Deacon’s boy, Bill, took up a mo- 
lasses cookie an’ took a thunderin’ big 
bite. Wall, the boys all laughed and 
Mose thought he’d go the young feller 
one better, so he up an’ opens his mouth 
till he looked a good deal like that chub 
down there. Wall, the boys all laughed 
agin and Mose strained his mouth wider 
still. Pritty soon he began to look 
scart and put both han’s up ter his 
mouth as if ter push it to. But he 
couldn’t do it. The pesky idjut had 
slipped his jaw back an’ it had stuck, 
an’ he stood there jest like that bull- 
calf we heard with his mouth wide open. 
Then he started on the dead run down 
to the Corners to ol’ Dr. Child’s bare- 
headed an’ with his mouth wide open. 
Wall, the boys all started after him an’ 
pritty soon half the village was going 
down the road tight as they could git, 
so that ol’ Aunt Sallie Butterworth went 
over into Pelham an’ tol’ all the folks 
over there that Mose Harper had gone 
crazy and run into the woods an’ all the 
men in town was out achasin’ him with 
pitchforks. Mose was mad as blazes 
when he heard of it. 

“Wall, Mose come to the Doctor’s 
an’ flung the door open an’ run right in 
where the doctor was eatin’ dinner. 
The crowd came right in an’ stood there 
behind Mose and those that couldn’t git 
in tramped down all Mis’ Child’s flower 
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beds tryin’ ter peak in the winder. The 
ol’ doctor is a pritty putchiky old chap, 
an he was riled, but he tricd not to show 
it an’ said as calm as he could: 

“¢Mornin’, Mose. Can I do anythin’ 
for you?’ 

“ Mose stood there an’ pointed to his 
mouth and sort of gurgled a good deal 
like that chub is doin’ now. ‘Then the 
doctor spoke up again rather short-like, 
‘What’s the matter, Mose? Can I help 
you any?’ Mosc never said a word bac 
stood there a pointin’ to his mouth an’ 
rolling his eyes, an’ some of the fellers 
began to laugh. ‘The ol’ doctor thought 
they was laughin’ at him, an’ he flared 
right up and roared to Mosc: 

“«Shet yer mouth, you d— fool,’ and 
with that he hit Mose aslap side the 
jaw and Mosce’s mouth snapped to like a 
snuff-box. Then the fellers stepped in 
an’ cxplaincd matters an’ it all ended 
up in a laugh, but I don’t think the doc- 
tor ever quite forgive Mose. At any 


rate he sent him a bill of two dollars fer 
performin’ an operation,” 

By this time Jack was fishing again 
and was soon rewarded with a lively 
bass that weighed just two pounds. 

We fished by turns all day except 


when we landed and boiled our coffce 
and broiled a couple of fresh bass over 
the coals. Talk about epicures. The 
man who hasn’t eaten a bass fresh from 
the water and broiled over the coals 
doesn’t know the meaning of good liv- 
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ing. Of course the sun is hot and the 
smoke gets into your cycs when you 
are near the fire, and the wood-flies 
when you are not, but after all a smok- 
ing black bass spread out on a flat rock 
is a temptation worth enduring. 

Night came alltoo soon and we rowed 
slowly down the lake in the gathering 
dusk, tired, hungry and happy. We clim- 
bed wearily up the hill to the shop and 
divided the spoils in the twilight and as 
I turned away down the road I heard 
Jack murmur to himself : 

“T might a-fixed that mowin’ machine 
fer Mose Harper, an’it didn’t rain after 
all; but then, I guess it’s jest as well.” 

Yes, it was just as well. We had 
brought home two dozen bass, weighing 
from half a pound to three and a half. 
Not a big catch, surely, my brothers 
from the South and West, where bass 
grow so big that they cannot turn 
around in the rivers. No, not a big 
atch nor very big fish, but they were 


‘caught up amidst the gray New Eng- 


> 
land hills where the mountain-tops are 


photographed on the water, and the 
silent pines look on with majestic ap- 
proval. They were caught in the land 
where the surroundings, rugged and 
hard, make men that are in keeping 
with themselves, and it seems to me 
that even the fish partook of the grim 
New England character and came up 
to the boat with that obstinacy and re- 
sistance characteristic of New England. 


WAS SOON REWARDED WITH A LIVELY BASS.” (2. 320 ) 
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Outinc WEEKLY REcorpD, after three seasons 
of successful exertion in the broadest interests 
of lawn tennis, has become an authority on this 
popular pastime, The tennis public will be glad 
to learn that Ourinc WEEKLY Recorp for the 
season of 1893 begins on July ist. 


In view of ‘the growing popularity of Ameri- 
can cricket, OuTING WEEKLY REcorD was last 
year enlarged to cover the current cricket events, 
with expert comment from the best American 
authorities. This excellent work will be con- 
tinued this season. 


Ovutinc WEEKLY ReEcorp will also embrace 
other lawn and field games in their season, such 
as golf, archery, lawn bowls, croquet, etc., etc. 
In offering this enlarged publication at the 
same subscription rates ($1.00 per season, or 
with OuTING at $3.50), it is hoped lovers of 
these congenial sports will give it even more 
substantial support than heretofore and make 
the Recorb worthy of its sponsor, OUTING. 


BASEBALL. 


NotHuinc could have been more unpromising 
to all who desire concord and good feeling in 
college sports than the opening of the present 
season in baseball; and, though there is yet 
much to be desired in the way of frankness and 
chivalry, few seasons have ever closed more 
satisfactorily than the present bids fair to close. 
At the outset Princeton was set upon playing 
against strict undergraduate teams only ; but 
yielded to the intercessions of graduates and 
arranged games with both the University of 
Pennsylvania and Harvard. Similarly Yale re- 
fused at first to play a deciding game with Har- 
vard, except on terms manifestly unfair; but 
likewise giving in to the advice of graduates 
has arranged to play off the possible tie. Accord- 
ingly every result of the most harmonious or- 
ganization has come out of the most thorough 
disorganization possible. All this has not 
happened, of course, without traces of bad 
blood ; but the fact remains that in the end all 
colleges have adopted the most sportsmanlike 
course ; and that this augurs well for future 
manliness and ee. in sport. 

May 8tH.—The Southern College baseball 
championship series was won by the University 
of Virginia. Owing to the very large area em- 
braced by the Association, the colleges are de- 
vided into two sections, northern and southern. 
The colleges of each section play a sub-series, 
and then the two winning colleges meet. In 
the northern section, Johns Hopkins defeated 
St. John ; and the University of North Carolina 
defeated Wake Forest College. Both Johns 
Hopkins and the University of North Carolina 
were beaten by the University of Virginia. In 


, the southern section, the Universities of Georgia 


and Alabama soon dropped out, leaving the 
two Tennessee Universities, Vanderbilt, and 
the University of the South. A dispute arose 


as to which of these should play Virginia, and 
both appeared at the grounds at Lynchburg for 
the final match. The decision of the Associa- 
tion was in favor of the University of the 
South, who played Virginia and were defeated. 


YALE, 5; PRINCETON, I—NEW HAVEN, MAY 20. 


Princeton played in hard luck. In the first 
inning Brooks the short stop, collided with 
Beal, and was carried off the field in a faint. 
Guild was placed at short stop, and Otto at 
first base, and neither covered his position 
creditably. Trenchard’s catching, however, 
was perfect, and his throwing to second ex- 
tremly accurate. The feature of the game was 
Carter’s pitching, which was so excellent that 
the game proved extremely dull from the 
spectators’ point of view. 

YALE. 
R 


Rustin, 3d b.... 
Arbuthnot, 3b. 
Beal, c. . <s 
Case, 1. f 
Steph’son, r b.. 
Spear r. f 

Bliss, s. s I 
Hedges, 2d b.. 
Kedzie, c 
Carter, p. 


PRINCETON. 

E RIBPOA 
o/King, 2 b.......0 0 
o| Woodcock, c. f.1 
1|McKenzie, 1. f..0 
o|Paine, r. 
o/Guild, lb., s.s.. 
o|/Trenchard, c.. 
1, Gunster, 3 b.... 
o| Brooks, s.S.... 
TOTO, I De cecss<: 
o Drake, p...... 
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3| Totals 
*Hedges hit by batted ball. 


Yale 202 20000..—5 
PUMCOOCH 66 sec cccee died © 00008 0 0 Ooms 

Earned runs—Yale, 2. Stolen bases—Yale, 4; Prince- 
ton, 3. Base on balls—Beall, Bliss, Case, Otto. Hit by 
itched ball—Kedzie. Struck out—Carter, Rustin (2), 
King, Woodcock (2), McKenzie, Payne, (2), Guild (2), 
Gunster (3), Drake (3), Otto(2). Time—zh. 5m. Um- 
pires—Curry and Mullen. 


PRINCETON, 20; U. OF P., 8—PRINCETON, MAY 24. 


A combination of good hitting and wretched 
fielding enabled Princeton to make the largest 
score of the season. Drake succeded in keep- 
ing Pennsylvania down to a single home run. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
R 1B PO 
Thomas, c. f...2 
Hollister, r. f..1 
Bayne, |. f 
Reese, p. I 
Goeckel, 1st b.1 
Thomson, Ss. S..o 
Contrell, 3d. b.o 
Coogan, c.......1 
McGrillis, 2d b.o 
Boswell, p.....0 


Totals........8 724 811) Totals....... 
University of Pa 3 
Princeton © © O § O12 O 3 ..--20 


Earned runs—Pennsylvania, 1; Princeton, 7, Home 
runs, Bayne, Payne. Three-base hits—Guild, King. 
Two-base hits—Guild, Mackenzie. Stolen bases— Hol- 
lister (5), Bayne (2), Reese, Goeckel, Coogan, Macken- 
zie. Double plays—Gunster and Otto. First base on 
balls—off Drake, 5; off Reese, 3; off Boswell, 3; off 
Woodcock, 1. Hit by pitched oe Struck 
out—By Drake, 5; by Reese, 3; by Boswell, Passed 
balls—Trenchard, 2; Coogan, 3. Wild pitch—Drake. 
Left on bases—Pennsylvania, 2; Princeton, 8. Time— 
2h.45m. Umpires—Muller and Hopkins. 


PRINCETON. 


Payne, r. f 3 
Wood’k, c.f., p 3 
King, 2d b.....2 
McKenzie, 1. f..1 
Trenchard, c...2 
Guild, B.:8..66c<2 
Gunster, 
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U. OF P., 4; PRINCETON, 5—PHILADELPHIA, MAY 27. 


This game was in strong contrast with the 
previous one. The batting of both teams was 
strong, and the errors few. King’s home run 
in the tenth inning won the game for Princeton. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
RIBPOA 
Thomas, c. f...1 1 
Hollister, 2 b..1 
Bayne, ° 
Goeckel, rst b..1 


PRINCETON. 
R1B 


is] 
° 


NUwW ON OH HO Dp 


Payne, r. f 
Woodcock, c. f.1 
King, 2d b 
McKenzie, 1. f..1 
Trenchard, c.. 
Guild, 1st b.... 
Gunster, 3d b.. 
ES er 
Drake, p 


POKROONOOW 


I 
° 
3 
Thomson, s.So o 
Reese, r. f......0 1 
o 

2 

°o 


HOOSNSWOH 


Te ere 
Coogan, c 
McGrillis, 3 b..o 4 
Totals 8*28 14 0} Totals 16 
*Only one man out when winning run was scored. 


~OONd0h0 





COONwHOOOm 
looonnOwownm 


nlooon00000m% 


Pennsylvania 1 
Princeton... 


o0 0 0 0 80 0 O—%4 
sees 1000 0 0 O15 

Earned runs—Pennsylvania, 3; Princeton, 2. Home 
run—Goeckle. Three-base hits—Reese, King. Two- 
base hits—King, Hollister. Sacrifice hits—McGrillis, 
Woodcock, Bayne. Bases stolen—Goeckle, Coogan 
43), McKenzie. Double play—Coogan and McGrillis. 
Left on bases—Pennsylvania, 4; Princeton, 4. Struck 
out—Reese, McGrillis (2), Blair, Payne, Woodcock, 
King, McKenzie, Trenchard, Gunster, Otto (2), Drake. 
First base on errors—Princeton, 2. First base on called 
balls—Thomas, Payne, Gunster, Woodcock. Hit by 
pitched ball—Coogan, McKenzie. Wild pitches—Drake, 
2. Passed balls—Coogan (2), Trenchard (1). Time—zh. 
30m. Umpires—Mullen and Hopkins. 


HARVARD, 9 ; PRINCETON, 8—CAMBRIDGE, MAY 30. 


The beginning of the game was delayed a 
long time by Captain King’s refusal to play 
under the umpires previously agreed upon. 
Captain Frothingham acceded at last to what 
appeared beyond reasonable doubt an unfair 
and unwarrantable claim, in order not to post- 
pone the game or sacrifice it entirely. Three 
times in the course of the game the Harvard 
side tied and passed the Princeton score, and 
each time the cheering was of a kind to express 
very forcibly the ill will of the Harvard crowd. 
Errors were applauded repeatedly, and the 
winning run was clearly the result of rattling 
the Princeton pitcher. Captain King’s position 
with regard to the umpire was obviously 
absurd, but the Harvard crowd acted in a 
thoroughly unsportsmanlike way. 


HARVARD. 

R1IBPO 
Hallowell,c. f..; 
Abbott, 3d b... 
Mason, r. f 
SION, ©... .ass0 
Hovey, 2d b... 
OS i Se 
Sullivan,s.s... 
‘Trafford, 1st b 
Wiggin, p...... 


| PRINCETON. 

E} RIiBPOA 
o|Payne, r. f.....1 
1) Woodcock, c. f.1 
o/King, 2d b......1 
o/Trenchard, c..2 
o|Guild, ist b....1 
o| McKenzie, 1. f..1 
1/Gunster, 3d b..o 
o/Otto, s. S.......0 
o Drake, p 


= 


CC HRODONS 


5 1 Om mm me te 
COBO COW OP 
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2! Totals....... 8 11*26 


NS 
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Two out when winning run was made. 


Harvard ... © oO t 


2-9 
Princeton 1 


o 8 


Earned runs—Harvard, 3; Princeton, 3. 
by errors--Harvard, 5. Left on bases—Harvard, 9; 
Princeton, 6. First base on balls—Off Wiggin, 4 ; off 
Drake, 8. Struck out--By Wiggin, 6; by Drake, 2. 
Home_runs—Payne, Guild, Mackenzie. Three-base 
hits--Drake, Payne. Two-base hit—Hovey. Sacri- 
fice hits—Cook, Frothingham. Stolen bases--Tren- 
chard (2), Hallowell, Mason (3), Sullivan, King, Upton. 
Wild pitch--Wiggin. Passed balls--Trenchard, 2. 
Time--3h. 15m. Umpire—Hopkins. 


First base 
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ATHLETICS. 

May 13th, Harvard, 67; Yale, 45.° At 
Cambridge.—The size of Harvard’s score was 
far beyond the most liberal estimates even of 
the Harvard team. That the games were held 
on Holmes Field may, in a measure, account 
for this; but a stronger reason lies in the fact 
that upward of three hundred men had been 
trained regularly for the team under the care 
of Mr. J. G. “pe Beso the instructor in athletics 
at Harvard. Not only is this number of candi- 
dates unprecedented even at Harvard, but Mr. 
Lathrop’s skill and experience are unsurpassed. 
Moreover the general opinion of Yale’s strength 
was exaggerated by falsifications in the official 
reports of the Yale ’varsity scratch meeting. 
It was widely circulated that Bennett, a fresh- 
man, won the short dash in 10%s, and the 
quarter in 51s. This forced Merrill, of Har- 
vard, to run the quarter before his two heats in 
the long dash. When it turned out that all 
three of the Harvard men finished ahead of 
the renowned Bennett, the Yale runners in- 
formed Merrill that the reports of Bennett’s 
time were false, and had been given out to 
drive Merrill out of the long dash. After this 
Yale felt certain that Richards would win the 
long dash, and in fact even the Harvard men 
were a bit surprised when Merrill shot by his 
man at the finish securing the second first 
prize that day. The time in his two events, 
51s. and 22 3-5s., was little less than marvel- 
lous, considering the heaviness of the track and 
the cold rain in which the races were run; and 
Merrill has earned a place in the front rank of 
runners. The result of the Yale tactics of 
falsification was a positive loss of points to the 
blue. This wiil perhaps be a stronger eye- 
opener than any remarks about sportsmanship 


in athletics. Following is a table of results : 
a ¥F. 

too yards...... .Lefurgey, H.... 
Richards, Y.. 
Sayer, H... 
220 yards........ Merrill, H. 

é Richards, 
Whittren, H 
Merrill, H ee 51S. 
Bingham, H 
Pinkham, H..... 
Corbin, H 2m 
Hubbell, H...... 
Lakin, H 
. Morgan, Y....... 4m 
Fenton, * 
BIGMS, Bis nsccess 
Endicott, H 7m. ss. 
Wright, Y. 
Bardeen, 
2-mile bicycle...Glenney, Y...... 5M. 48 2-5S 

Parmelee, Y..... 


High hurdles...L 


10 2-5sS. 
22 3-58. 
440 yards 
Half mile 
Mile run........ 


Mile walk.. 


16 4-58. 


Low hurdles....Garcelon, H 
Van Ingen, Y... 
Fearing, H 
Fearing, H 
Chaney, H 
Putnam, H 
Bloss, 

Sheldon, Y 
Shead, H 

Shea, H 
Hickok, Y. awae 


26 2-58. 


High jump sft. 7gin. 


Broad jump 2eft. gin. 


Shot soft. Sin. 


110ft. 8in. 
Stillman, Y 
I TE Kha vinnxe's 
Cartwright, Y 2 
Wheelwright, H 
ORBAT EW sn. cusesas 
1 Rice, Y 


1oft. 64%in, 








ATHLETICS. 


May 13TH.—The first annual open champion- 
ship games of the University of Pennsylvania, 
mark the beginning of fresh vigor in the ath- 
letic life of the university. The most remark- 
able performance was Osgood’s bicycle race, in 
which he beat the collegiate record, 5m. 31 
1-5s., made by R. H. Davis of Harvard's, wa 
3 1-5s. Osgood is the phenomenal half-bac 
who played in the Cornell Eleven last fall, and 
as the rules of the Inter-collegiate Athletic 
Association require a full year’s residence at 
the college from which an athlete enters, Os- 
good is not eligible to ride in the inter-collegiate 
championships. A lack of space excludes all 
but the most important events. 

Special inter-collegiate championship one 
mile relay race, won by Princeton (Chapman, 
McCampbell, Brokaw, and Turner). The Penn- 
sylvania team (Newton, Bauer, Freeman, and 

homson) finished eight yards behind. Time, 
3m. 34 I-5S. ; 

Hundred-yard dash—F. W. Allen, Prince- 
ton (5 yds.), first; H. A. McNulty, Princeton 
(5 yds.), second; N.S. Hines, U. of P. (5 yds.), 
third. Time, 9 4-5s. 

Half-mile run—T. B. Turner, Princeton 
(scratch), first; C. G. Wintringer, Princeton 
(12 yds.), second; H. E. Schaff, Princeton (20 
yds.), third. Time, 1m. 59 2-5s. 

One-mile walk—C. W., Ottley, Princeton (12s.), 
first; L. M. Ford, U. of P., (6s.), second ; E. C. 
McVitty, A. D., Y. M. C. A. (5os.), third. Ac- 
tual time, 6m. 58s. 

Two-mile bicycle race—W. D. Osgood, U. of 
P. (scratch), first; George M. Coates (scratch), 
U. of P., second; J. W. Dreyfogle, U. of P. 
(80 yds.), third. Time, 5m. 28s. 

Pole-vault—W. A. Stewart, A. D., Y.M.C.A., 
(18 in.), first ; actual vault, 10 ft. C.T. Buch- 
holz, Univ. of Penn. (6in.), second; actual vault, 
io ft. 7% in. J. Clegg, A. D., Y. M.C. A. (18 
in.), third; actual vault, g ft. 6 in. 

May 20TH.—The Princeton-Columbia games 
were held on Columbia Field, Williamsbridge, 
under perfect conditions of track and weather. 
The hundred-yards dash and the quarter-mile 
run were the noteworthy events. The score 
was Princeton, 69 ; Columbia, 43. 

Hundred-yards dash—F. W. Allen, P., first ; 
J. B. Small, C., second; H. A. McNulty, P., 
third. ro1-5s. P6. C2 

Two hundred and twenty yards dash—J. B. 
Small, C., first; F. W. Allen, P., second; I. I. 
Brokaw, P., third. 23s. C5. P3. 

Quarter-mile run—I. I. Brokaw, P., first; G. 
M. McCampbell, P., second; W. Beekman, C., 
third. 513-5s. P7. C1. 

Half-mile run—T. B. Turner, P., first ; W. 
C. Wintringer, P., second; A. E. Schaff, P., 
third 2m.51-5s. P8. Co 

Mile run—C. V. Black, P., first; H. R. Kings- 
ley, C., second; J. C. Caton, P,, third. 4m. 
463-5s P6. C2. 

One hundred and twenty. yards peee-}- 
Byrnes, C., first; R. F. Williams, P., second; 
be E. Jessups, C., third. 17 1-5s. P 2. 

6. 

Two hundred and twenty yards hurdle—W. 
Desalzer, C. first; D. James, P., second; J. 
Hammond, C., third. 27 3-5s. P2. C6. 

One-mile walk—C. W. Ottley, P., first; F. 
A. Borcherling. P., second; D. S. Iglehard. C., 
third. 7m. 1-5s. P7. C1. 

ae 


Two-mile bicycle — Carnochan, first ; 


Grandin, P., second; H. K. Bird, C., third. 6m. 
i, Fo, Cx. 

Running broad jump—J. Hammond, C., first, 
20 ft. 8 in.; R. Shipman, C., second, 20 ft, 6 in.; 
H. R. Sill, P., third, 20 ft. 4. 3-4.:in. P7.. C1. 

Running high jump—W. Harrison, C., first, 
5 ft. 8in.; W. K. Sill, P., second, 5 ft. 7 in.; E. 
Burke, C., third, 5 ft. 7in. P2. C6. 


Putting 16 Ib. shot—J. Beveridge, P., first, 
38 ft, 23-4in. ; J. Byrnes, C., second, 35 ft. 3 3-4 
in.; K. Taylor, P., third, 32 ft. 7 3-4 in. 
c 


P 6. 
2. 
Throwing hammer—K. Taylor, P., first, 100 
ft. 6 1-2 in. ; B. W. Morris, C., second, 93 ft. 9 
in.; D. M. Balliett, P., third, 83 ft. P6. Ca. 

Pole-vault—H. Fish, C., first; J. H. Bowman, 
C., second ; J. C. Oakes, C., third; height not 
reported. Po. C8, 


Worcester, May 24. New England Inter- 
collegiate Championships.—The grounds were 
in fine condition, and the weather perfect. The 
records were broken in six of the fifteen events, 
the hundred-yard dash, the high hurdles, the 
mile run, the two-mile run, the two-mile bicycle 
race,andthe hammer. Jarvis of Weslyan gave 
the finest exhibition of distance-running ever 
seen in American college athletics. Following 
is the summary of events: 

1oo-yard dash—H. S. Patterson, Williams; 
C. W. McKay, Dartmouth, second; A. B. H. 
Straight, Brown, third. _ 10 1-4s. 

220-yard dash—H. C. Ide, Dartmouth; E. B. 
Eldred, Dartmouth, second; E. H. Weeks, 
Brown, third. 23 2-5s. 

Quarter-mile run—F. P. Claggett, Dartmouth; 
G. B. Brooks, Amherst, ae ; J. A Ander- 
son, Wesleyan, third. 52s. 

Half-mile run—R. W. Dunbar, Amherst ; i 
M: Gallagher, Worcester, second; D. Hall, 
Dartmouth, third. 2m. 5 4-5s. 

Mile run—J. O. Jarvis, Wesleyan; A. G. 
Bugbee, Dartmouth, second ; H. L. Pratt, Am- 
herst, third. Time, 4m. 32 I-5s. 

Two-mile run—J. O. Jarvis; D. L. Sharp, 
Brown, second; W. H. Parker, Worcester, 
third. Time, rom. 8 2-5s. 

Mile walk—H. F. Houghton, Amherst; L, 
H. Strong, Worcester, second; J. F. Chase, 
Wesleyan, third. Time, 7m. 9 4-5s. 

Two-mile safety bicycle race—E. M. Bliss, 
Amherst; G. D. Pratt, Amherst,. second ; M. 
Hoyne, Williams, third. Time, 5m. 50 3-5. 

igh hurdle race—S. Chase, Dartmouth ; B. 
R. Briggs, Wesleyan, second; C. C. Russell, 
Amberst, third. 16 3-5s. 

Low hurdle race—A. M. Lyon, Dartmonth ; 
H. H. Cushing, Brown, second; H. C. Ide, 
Dartmouth, third. 27s. 

Running high jump—S. A. McComber, 
Brown, 5 ft. 41-4in.; A. I. Lewis, Dartmouth, 
second, 5 ft. 3 1-4 in.; H. W. B. Arnold, 
Brown, third, 5 ft. 2 1-2 in. 

Running broad jump—B. F. Welton, Dart- 
mouth, 21 ft. 1in.; S. A. McComber, Brown, 
second, 19 ft. 11 3-4 in.; S. Chase, Dartmouth, 
third, 19 ft. 5 in. 

Pole vault—Won by H. L. Towne, Ws., 10 
ft.6in.; J. A. Derby, Wo., M. D. Dunning, 
A., and E. O. Smith, Wes., tied at 1o ft. 4 in. 
Derby and Dunning won the toss for second 
and third places, each scoring a point and a 
third for his college. 

Throwing Hammer—G. S. Ellis, Brown, 98 
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it. 3 1-2 in.; S. Carter, Trinity, second, 92 ft. 
4in.; F. Cotts, Wesleyan, third, 91 ft. 5 ins. 

Putting the shot—S. Carter, Trinity, 37 ft. 
6in.; F. H. Brigham, Worcester, second, 36 ft. 
5ins.; F. E. Smith, Brown, third, 35 ft. 4 1-4 
in. 

First prizes counted five points; seconds, 
three ; and thirds, one. The total score was, 
Dartmouth, 40; Amherst, 24 1-3; Brown, 23; 
Wesleyan, 17 1-3; Worcester, 11 1-3; Williams, 
11; Trinity, 8, Bowdoin and the University of 
Vermont failed to score a point. 

May 27th.--The inter-collegiate champion- 
ships were held in Manhattan Field, New York. 
The track was wet and heavy, and the day was 
cold. The inter-collegiate records were broken 
in the bicycle race, the shot, the hammer, and 
the pole-vault. My comments on the games 
will be held over until next month for lack of 
space. Following is the summary of events: 

1oo-yard dash—First heat, E. H. Weeks, 
Brown ; J. P. Whittren, Harvard, ‘95, second. 
10 3-58. Second heat, C. T. Bucholtz, U. of P., 
‘95; L. H. Mettler, Rutgers, second. 10 4-5s. 
Third heat, W. T. Baker, Harvard, ‘93; L. 
Sayer, Harvard, '96, second. 10 3-5s. Fourth 
heat, F. W. Allen, Princeton, ’94; W. L. Thomp- 
son, Harvard, ‘93, second. 10 3-5s. Fifth 
heat, A. A. Lefurgey, Harvard L. S.; J. B. 
Smull, jr., Columbia M.,’96, second. 10 3-5s. 
Sixth heat, W. Richards, Yale; H. S. Patter- 
son, Williams, second. 10 2-5s. 

Second trials—First heat, C. T. Bucholtz ; W. 
F. Baker, second; J. P.Whittren, third. 10 3-5s. 
Second heat, W. Richards; F. W Allen, second; 
J B. Small, Jr., third. 10 2-5s. 

Final heat—Richards, Yale; Bucholtz, U. of 
P., second; Baker, Harvard, third; Allen, 
Princeton, fourth. 10 1-5. 

220-yard dash—First heat, J. P. Whittren, 
Harvard. 23 3-5s. Second heat, J. B. Smull, 
Jr., Columbia. 23 1-5s. Third heat, R. C. 
Anderson, Yale. 23 1-5s. Fourth heat, W. 
Richards, Yale. 22 2-5s. 

Final heat—Richards, Yale; Anderson, Yale, 
second; Smull, Columbia, third. 22 3-5s. 

Quarter-mile run — First heat, L Sayer, 
Harvard ; N. W. Bingham, Harvard, second ; 
C. G. Shaw, Cornell, third. 51 2-5s. Second 
heat, P R_ Freeman, U. of P.; C. E. Hutchi- 
son, Harvard, second; J. W. Ehrich, C.C. N. 
Y., third. 52 4-5s. Third heat, I. Brokaw, 
Princeton ; G. S. Frank, Yale, second; E. W. 
Pinkham, Harvard, third. 52 2-5. 

Final heat—Sayer, Harvard; Brokaw, Prince- 
ton, second; Bingham ,Harvard, and Shaw, 
Cornell, tied for third place. 50 4-5s. 

Half-mile run—J. Corbin, Harvard; C. H. 
Hubbell, Harvard, second; T. B. Turner, 
Princeton, third. 1Im- 59 4-5s. 

Mile run—G. O. Jarvis, Wesleyan; J. E. 
Morgan, Yale, second; C. Collamore, Harvard, 
third. 4m. 34 3-5s. 

High hurdles—First heat, M. L. Van Ingen, 
Yale; J. Byrnes, Columbia, second. 18 2-s5s. 
Second heat, D. B. Lyman, Yale; O. W. Shead, 
Harvard, second. 18s. Third heat, K. Brown, 
Harvard; C. C. Russell, Amherst, second. 
18 1-5s. In these heats the course was, by mis- 
take, ten yards too long. 

Round for second men-—C_ C. Russell, Am- 
herst; O. W. Shead, Harvard, and W. S. Hart, 
Yale, dead heat for second place. 17 2-5s. 
Shead won the run-off in 17 3-5s. 





Final heat—Van Ingen, Yale; Lyman, Yale, 
second; Shead, Harvard, third. 16 2-5s. 

Low hurdles—First heat, H. W. Jameson, 
Harvard, 27 2-5s. Second heat, W. F. Garce- 
lon, Harvard. 29 1-5s. Third heat. D. H. 
Lesperance, Princeton. 28 3-5s. Fourth heat, 
M. L. Van Ingen, Yale. 26 4-5. 

Final heat—Van Ingen, Yale; Garcelon, 
Harvard, second; Jameson, Harvard, third. 


25 4-55. 

Mile walk—C, A. Ottley, Princeton; F. A. 
Borcherling, Princeton, second ; F. S. Bunnell, 
Yale, third. 6m. 57 2-55. 

Two mile bicycle race—First heat, W. H. 
Glenny, Jr., Yale; P. H. Davis, Harvard, sec- 
ond. 5m. 41 4-5s. Second heat, E. P. Hinds, 
Cornell; G.Wiborn, U. of P., second. 5m. 
45 3-5s. Third heat, G. M. Coates, U. of P. ; G. 
R. Brewster. Yale, second. 5m. 45 2-55. 

Final heat, Glenny, Yale; Coates, U. of P., 
second; P. H. Davis, Harvard, third. 7m. 43-5. 
The previous inter-collegiate record was 5m. 
47 2--5s., made last year—also in a trial heat—— 
by G. R. Brewster, of Yale. 

Broad jump—E. B. Bloss, Harvard, 22 ft. 
9 5-8 in.; L. P. Sheldon, Yale, second, 22 ft. 
21-4 in. ; C. T. Bucholtz, U. of P., third, 21 ft. 
9 in. 

High jump—G, R. Fearing. Jr., Harvard, 


_5 ft. 10 3-4in.; W. E. Putnam, Harvard, second, 


5 ft. 9 3-4 in. ; T. Sherwin. Harvard, third, 5 ft.° 
7 3-4 in. 

Putting the shot—Won by W. O. Hickok, 
Yale, 41 ft 1-8 in.; W. H. Shea, Harvard, sec- 
ond, 4o ft. 81-4in.; A Brown, Yale, third. 40 ft. 
The previous inter-collegiate record was 40 ft. 
9 I-2 in , made by A. B Coxe, of Yale, 1n 1887. 

Throwing hammer— Won by W. O. Hickok, 
Yale, 110 ft. 4 1-2in.; G, S. Ellis. Brown, sec- 
ond, yg ft. 2 3-4in., A. Knipe, University of 
Pennsylvania, third, 97 ft. 3 7-8in. The pre- 
vious intercollegiate record was 107 ft. 7 I-2in., 
made by J. R. Finlay, Harvard, in 1891. 

Pole Vault—C. T. Bucholtz, University of 
Pennsylvania, to ft. 10 1-8in.; O. G, Cartwright, 
Yale, second, 1o ft. 7 1-8 in.; F. Bowman, Colum- 
bia; C. B. Rice, Yale,and H. M. Wheelwright, 
Harvard, tied for the third point at ro ft. 3 in. 
Rice drew the medal. 

The points, computed on a basis of five for 
first, two for second, and one for third, were 
distributed among the colleges as follows : 
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*These points are conditional on Bucholtz's evidence 
of qualification proving satisfactory to the Executive 
Committee of the Association. 

Joun Corsin. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE sensation of the month, if such it can be 
called, is the solution of the mystery of the 
‘* Photo-corrector.” 

Some three or four months ago Mr. H. Van- 
der Weyde, one of England’s most brilliant 
photographers, astonished his brethren by the 
announcement that he had discovered a means 
whereby short folk could be made tall, tall 
short ; stout people made thin, and thin stout ; 
big feet made little, and little feet big; a method, 
in short, by which any part of the human figure 
could be reduced or enlarged at will, and that, 
by asingle exposure of the ordinary length, and, 
apparently, in the ordinary way — whereby, in 
fact, the most unshapen of Eve's daughters 
might be represented as perfectly formed as the 
Venus de Milo; and proved the truth of his 
assertion by a series of illustrations taken with 
_ and without the intervention of what he called 
his ‘‘ photo-corrector.” 

Mr. Vander Weyde had learned wisdom by 
experience. He was not originally a photo- 
grapher, but an artist, who having invented 
and patented an ingenious system for the elec- 
tric lighting of the photographer’s studio, which 
he could get no one to take up, turned _photo- 
grapher and employed it himself. His ex- 

erience taught him what most of us had 
earned long before, that photographers are a 
conservative race, and that there is, with any- 
thing designed to benefit them, a long interval 
between seed-time and harvest. He seems 
also to have known that mystery is a potent 
advertising medium, and while telling wender- 
ful stories of what the photo-corrector could be 
made to do, and showing enough to substantiate 
his claims, wisely kept his thumb on the secret 
and left his auditors to guess, knowing that the 
more they guessed, the more anxious they 
would be to know. 

Nor was he mistaken. The journals discussed 
the matter, and their readers guessed, and 
while some of them got, as we were wont in 
the days of our childhood to say, ‘‘ pretty 
warm,” not one was able to suggest a really 
practical method. But now the cat is out of 
the bag, and, as usual, most of us are wonder- 
ing why it was not thought of before. At the 
recent Camera Club Conference, and more 
recently at a meeting of the Society of Arts, 
Mr. Vander Weyde exploited the whole busi- 
ness, reserving only some minor details for the 
more convenient practical application of the cor- 
rector that are as yet capable of improvement. 

Briefly stated, the reduction or amplification 
of any particular part of the figure or of a land- 
scape is brought about by the intervention of a 
positive or negative lens, say a plano-convex or 
plano-concave, placed close to the plate or sen- 
sitive surface, so as to intercept and converge 
or disperse the rays coming from the part of 
the object requiring correction or, more pro- 
perly, alteration. 


The simplest conception of the photo-cor- 
rector would be a plano-convex lens, about the 
diameter of the portion of the image to be cor- 
rected, cumonted on a sheet of plate glass in 
such a position as to intercept the rays from 
the object just in front of the plate. But it 
will be evident that with such an arrangement 
there would be in the negative a line of de- 
markation round the edge of the lens, at the 
point of junction between the spherical and 
plane surfaces. This Mr. Vander Weyde over- 
comes by changing the curve, causing it to 
merge into the plane, assuming almost a con- 
cave form, just, in fact, as the hill merges into 
the level plain. 

The correctors shown at the meeting referred 
to seemed to have been made from sheets of 
thick plate glass, the whole surface of which 
had been ground away, except, of course, the 
portion forming the lenses. Some of those 
were round, some oblong, oval, cylindrical, 
etc., depending, of course, on the forms of the 
parts to be corrected. According to the in- 
ventor, about a dozen lenses or correctors will 
be sufficient for all purposes likely to face the 
average photographer ; and arrangements are 
already in progress whereby he will be able to 
make and supply them to the fraternity at a 
reasonable price, a price probably so small as to 
be justly considered ‘‘ trifling,” as he indicated 
a Lapeworre: | of their being successfully made 
of a mouldable refractory medium,whereby the 
cost would be reduced to a minimum. 

While Mr. Vander Weyde, in his application 
of the photo-corrector, confines himself to the 
production of what he calls the ‘ beautiful and 
true” of visual perspective, it will be evident 
that it will readily lend itself to the production 
of the caricature and the grotesque, and that 
in those directions it has unlimited possibilities. 
But on those I do not care to dwell, having 
more sympathy with his closing remarks which 
are in the spirit of a true artist. ‘‘ Hereafter 
we shall be able to make pictures which will 
not only tell us the visual truth, the real truth, 
to our minds and hearts, but also tell us some- 
thing of the individuality of the photographer, 
thus raising one branch of photography an- 
other step toward becoming a fine art.” 

Curiously enough, so long as the corrector 
was enveloped in mystery » Sa was nothing 
but praise for its results, but as soon as the 
modus operandi was divulged the doubting 
Thomas made his appearance. The legitimacy 
or illegitimacy of the system brings on the 
question, whether or not, photographic per- 
spective and visual perspective are the same, 
and on this, as on most questions, doctors 
differ. 

In the discussion that followed the reading of 
the paper, Mr. Debenham, for whose opinions, 
generally, I have the greatest respect, said, 
‘*the two expressions, optical truth and visual 
truth, were, in fact, interchangeable”; while 
Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer, who is no mean authority, 
says, ‘‘it is a mere truism that photographic 
(optical) perspective and visual perspective are 
not the same.” With sufficient space at my dis- 
posal it would not be difficult to reconcile those 
apparently diverse opinions, but as it is I must 
look at them in their popular light, and having 
‘*kodaked” a recumbent figure with its feet 
toward the camera, cast my lot with Dallmeyer. 

Jay SEE. 
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THE yachting season of 1893, now in full 
swing, is destined to be the most illustrious 
in the annals of the sport. The fact that five 
big racing cutters have been built to compete 
against British cracks is sufficient to arouse 
popular enthusiasm. Indeed, it is certain that 
there is far more interest taken in international 
yachting this year than was ever before known. 

Farmers from the West, who have never 
even seen the ocean, and would not know a 
pleasure craft from a street-cleaning scow, 
have been reading up the literature of the 
subject and talk learnedly of ‘‘ fin-keels” and 
centerboards. If the Earl of Dunraven should 
happen to win the America’s Cup they will feel 
‘* sicker than a yaller dorg.” 

It is reall 
ment pervades the American pears when any 
great international contest is about to come off. 
On the occasion of the Volunteer- Thistle con- 
test thousands of people from the interior of 
the country, the majority of whom had never 
had a ‘‘ whiff of the briny,” came to New York 
at all hazards, bent on seeing the race. 

The American yachtsman has been a keen 
“ and close observer of the Valkyrie, and as 
pretty full accounts of her early races have 
_ been cabled over, he is quite competent to form 
an opinion of the merits of that redoubtable 
craft. That she is fast there can be little doubt. 
In her maiden race over the course of the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club she was defeated by 
the Arztannia, the new cutter built for the 
Prince of Wales. This result is claimed to 
have been due to the carrying away of her top- 
mast and bowsprit on her way back, when two- 
thirds of the distance between the Mouse light- 
ship and Gravesend had been made.-. The race 
up to that point had been close and exciting. 
The Arztannza on the run out to the lightship 
beat the Va/kyrze only by seven seconds, and 
on the lively thresh to windward both yachts 
were quite evenly matched. The wreckage on 
the Valkyrie was cleared away in remarkably 
short time, and although she could not carry 
either her gaff-topsail or her jib she worked 
quite handily under her foresail and mainsail. 
The smartness of Capt. Cranfield was univers- 
ally commended, and he handled his disabled 
yacht in such a superb manner that she was 
only defeated by 7m. 34s. 

Many experts, judging from the behavior of 
the two racers in their maiden contest, con- 
clnded that the Prince’s craft is the better all- 
round boat. That Designer Watson should 
have exerted himself is not unreasonable, but 
that he should bestow more pains on the design 
of the 4rztannza than on that of the Valkyrie 
is not believed by those who know him inti- 
mately. The great ambition of his life is that 
the America’s Cup shall go back to Great 


marvelous what intense excite- ~ 


Britain in a cutter of his own design. When 
he failed to accomplish this with the 7zzs¢/e, 
he was probably the most disappointed man in 
the country, though, to do him justice, he con- 
cealed his chagrin beneath an imperturbable 
exterior. 

Another interesting feature of this race was 
the maiden appearance of the Scotch cutter, 
Calluna, designed by William Fife, jr., of 
Fairlie, for a syndicate that intends to sail her 
against the American yacht Vavahoe. The 
behavior of the Ca//una (which is Latin for 
white heather) was not what was expected. 
She at no time seemed to be ‘‘in it” with her 
rivals. She got ashore at Lower Hope Point, 
and the /verna beat her quite handily. 

The dimensions of the Brztannia lowe been 
authoritatively declared to be as follows: 
Length over all, 125 ft.; length on the load 
water line, 85 ft.; extreme beam, 22 ft. 6 in.; 
extreme draught, 15 feet. The length of the 
main boom is go feet. She is commanded by 
Capt. John Carter, who sailed the Genesta 
against the Purztan. 

The dimensions of the Valkyrze were given 
in these columns last month. The general 
opinion is that she will prove about 20 minutes 
faster over a fifty-mile course than the /verua, 
owned by Mr. Jameson. 

On June 3d, in a race from Southend to Har- 
wich, the Va/kyrze in a light wind and smooth 
sea beat Britannia nearly 13 minutes and the 
Calluna 16m. 50s. The /verna came in more 
than half an hour after the Valkyrze. Mr. A. 
D. Clark’s Satanzta which is larger than the 
Britannia won the second prize. She finished 
tom. 5s. after Valkyrie. From this perform- 
ance it will be inferred that the challenger for 
the America’s cup is quite formidable in light 
winds and smooth seas. In the races of the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club which were sailed 
in a good breeze the Brztannia was easily vic- 
torious. So far, therefore, we may arrive at 
the conclusion that Va/kyrze is a capital light- 
weather craft. 

Accidents marred what should have been 
close struggles between the British yachts Va/- 
kyrie and Britannia, On June toth the 

rince’s flyer beat Valkyrie 16 seconds. On 
sun 14th both yachts were remeasured at 

over, and an error was found in their rating. 
Corrected rating makes the #rztannza lead in 
the race of the roth only 3 seconds instead of 
16 seconds, as originally figured. Arztanniza’s 
rating is now 151, and Vadlkyrze’s 149.67. In 
the first race of the series off etapa) pn 12th, 
Valkyrie broke the jaws of her gaff, and did 
not finish. Brztannia won. In the second 
race, June 13th, Brztannia, Valkyrie and Ven- 
detta collided, throwing the Prince’s yacht and 
Vendetta out of the race entirely. Valkyrie 
started a long distance behind the other com- 
petitors, but managed to finish second. 

Some absurd nonsense has been printed in 
the New York and London newspapers sug- 
gesting that as the Arztannza is likely to turn 
out a faster yacht than the Vadkyrze, the 
Prince’s craft should sail for the America’s 
Cup instead of Lord Dunraven’s boat. Of 
course, this is out of the question. 

Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll, eversince the Vava- 
hoe was launched, has worked most actively to 
get her into racing ‘‘fettle.” She is far stiffer 
now that the twenty tons of inside lead have 
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been added to her keel. She carries her big rig 
quite well, and on her arrival in England 
should be fit to race for a man’s life. 

I am in receipt of a private letter from a 
member of the Royal Yacht Squadron who tells 
me that British yachtsmen are a trifle scared of 
the Vavahoe. ‘The way in which the imported 
Herreshoff 2%-raters romped away from every- 
thing in their class last season has made them 
feel a certain amount of respect for the Rhode 
Island yacht-builders. They have not forgotten 
Gloriana and Wasp, those two aquatic sur- 
prises. The Navahoe sailed on June 11th from 
Newport for England and was towed into Bos- 
ton on the 15th for repairs, having had her star- 
board bow stove in above the water line, her 
topmast carried away and bowsprit sprung, in 
a collision on the southern edge of George’s 
banks with a New York pilot boat. 

The Cup defender Co/onza, designed and 
built by the Herreshoffs for what is known as 
the Rogers’ syndicate, was successfully launched 
at Bristol, R. I., on May 15. Mr. Archibald 
Rogers thus spoke of her characteristics on the 
day when she glided into the water : ‘‘ She is as 
light as it was deemed best to build her; yet 
she is a powerful craft—in fact a good, whole- 
some, sensible specimen of a keel vessel, with- 
out attempting to introduce anything of the 
freak order in her construction.” 

There is much rivalry between the two New 
York syndicates, and no money has been spared 
in the construction and equipment of their re- 
spective vessels. In fact, the Herreshoffs have 
had carte blanche so far as price is concerned. 
The Morgan-Iselin yacht may be described as 
similar in shape to the Co/onza, except that she 
has two feet more beam. Her dimensions are: 
Length over all, 128 feet; on the load water- 
line, 85 feet ; extreme beam, 2@ feet ; draft of 
water, 12 feet 6 inches. 

Her sail area will be much larger than the 
Navahoe or the Colonza, and her designer 
thinks she will have no difficulty in carrying 
her heavy rig. He refuses to say how much 
outside lead will be bolted to her keel, but I 
fancy she will carry a good deal more than 
either the Colonza or the Navahoe. The 
Tobin bronze, of which the yacht below the 
water-line is constructed, was burnished with 
steam emery wheels until its surface is smooth 
as a mirror. I don’t suppose that any yacht 
ever started in a race with a bottom so free 
from roughness as will the Morgan-Iselin 
craft. Hollow spars and mighty big ones, too, 
will be used, and all her sails will be made of 
Sea Island cotton duck. 

Below, her accommodations will not be very 
ornamental, everything being sacrificed to 
speed. 

There are many yachtsmen of high standing 
who regard both the Boston Syndicate cup de- 
fender and General Paine’s vessel in the light 
of marine ‘‘ freaks” eT worthy the name 
of yachts. And should either of these purely 
racing machines be chosen to sail against the 
Valkyrie, the America’s Cup Committee will 
come in fora more than fair share of hostile 
criticism at the hands of conservative yachts- 
men, 

Their point of view is that it will be positive- 
ly unfair to enter a ‘‘ fin-keel” craft against a 
yacht like the Va/kyrze that has no pretensions 
at all toward ‘‘ freakdom "of anykind. This ar- 


gument seems to meto be unsound. The Amer- 
ica’s Cup Committee can be depended upon at 
all times to do its duty and act with the best 
interests of yachting in view. If one of the 
‘freak fins” should appear to be the best all- 
round boat, no foolish sentimentality will stand 
in the way of her being picked out to defend 
the cup. The committee is thoroughly repre- 
sentative and thoroughly competent. 

Some yachtsmen are quite sore on this point. 
One of them, in discussing the matter, said : 
‘* It will be a low-down, mean trick if we oppose 
the Valkyrze with a ‘contraption’ that is no 
more like a boat than a bladder with lead bal- 
last to steady it. I wonder how General Paine 
or George Stewart—both of whom are good 
sailors—would like to cross*the ocean in such 
marine abortions as those they have designed. 
Now, the Volunteer was an able craft that one 
could cross the ocean in with perfect safety ; 
but ‘ ballast fin freaks,’ when caught in an At- 
lantic gale, could only survive by a miracle. 
The Valkyrie is an honest boat, capable of 
riding out a hurricane. So is the Navahoe, 
and so are the other two Herreshoff boats; and 
I hope that we Americans shall not disgrace 
ourselves to such an extent as to choose a 
‘freak’ craft to defend the old cup with.” 

My only excuse for reproducing this argu- 
ment is that it has never been printed before, 
and I know that many yachtsmen feel strongly 
about it. 

Ex-Commodore ogee D. Smith, chairman 
of the committee, has invited Lord Dunraven 
to meet himself and his associates at a dinner, 
to be given soon after Lord Dunraven’s arrival 
in this country. The owner of the Valkyrie, 
in a courteous letter of acceptance, made the 
characteristic remark that ‘‘ the racing will be 
so interesting over here that I do not think I 
shall be able to tear myself away early.” 

There is no fear of any friction between the 
earl and the committee. The correspondence 
between them shows that fair play is what each 
is after. 

The first Eastern yacht to arrive at Chicago 
was the auxiliary steamer Wzld Duck, John 
M. Forbes owner. This craft is remarkable in 
that she is the only steam vessel afloat that is 
fitted with a centerboard. She was designed 
by Mr. Burgess for the shallow waters of 
Florida and is thoroughly well adapted for 
that purpose. Talking about Chicago, it is a 
cause of much regret that the contemplated 
breakwater for the protection of the fleet of 
pleasure craft has not been constructed. Ex- 
perts say that sailing yachts that visit the Fair 
are always exposed to danger in the open road- 
stead, and they advise steam yachts to keep 
their fires in such a condition that they may be 
able to get under tee at any moment. 

Memorial Day is always an anniversary that 

achtsmen make much of. It is generally 
ooked upon as the formal opening of the sea- 
son, and festivity reigns supreme at every 
club tHat has its habitation on the water front. 
The opening sail of the Atlantic Yacht Club 
was rendered especially interesting by the 
maiden spurt of J. Rogers Maxwell’s new 
schooner Emerald. The schooner yacht /ro- 
guozs, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis. which is being used 
as the drill-ship of the crew of the Morgan- 
Iselin cup defender, came down from New 
Rochelle for the express purpose of having a 












brush with the Zmera/d. And the tussle was 
quite exciting. The Emera/d with unstretched 
sails, gear all out of sorts, and a green crew 
did capitally against the /roguozs with every- 
thing in splendid order and a well trained rac- 
ing crew that almost made her talk. In the 
beat down to the Southwest Spit the Amerald 
almost held her own with the /roguozs, but on 
the homeward run was handicapped by hav- 
ing no spinnaker aboard, and was consequently 
defeated bya trifle over two minutes. This 
maiden performance of the Lmeradd augurs 
well for her in the future, when she shall have 
been fully prepared for racing. 

About fifty yachts took part in the opening 
sail, and festivities were kept up in the club- 
house until nearly midnight. 

On the same day occurred the annual regatta 
of the Harlem Yacht Club, a spirited affair, 
inasmuch as the puffy southeaster that pre- 
vailed transformed some of the trim little craft 
that are raced with such zeal and vigor into 
lame ducks. Many spars were carried away. 

Mr. Archibald Rogers is the owner of the 
Wasp, the crack yacht of last year. With the 
stout old cutter Bedouin, designed for him by 
ars Harvey, he won the Goelet cup for sloops. 

e is one of our best amateur yachtsmen. The 
Colonia possesses many of the remarkable 
characteristics of the Was, and experts proph-. 
ecy unusual speed. Mr. Rogers and the gentle- 
men associated with him are popular in yacht- 
ing circles, and should the Co/onza be chosen as 
the cup defender it would meet with the seal of 
public approval. The veteran Captain Haff, 
late of the Volunteer, has charge of the Co- 
lonia. 

The famous English forty-rater, Queen Mab, 
has been bought by Mr. Percy Chubb, of the 
New York Yacht Club. The Queen Madisa 
centerboard cutter, designed last year by George 
L. Watson for Mr. T. B. C. West, of Glasgow. 
She was singularly successful last season, hav- 
ing started forty-six times, out of which she 
won twenty-four first prizes, eleven seconds and 
one third, winning in cash £1,187. She is 59 
feet on the load water-line, with a beam of 
16 feet. Her registered tonnage is 41 tons, 
and she spreads 4,035 square feet of canvas. 
The Queen Mad came near challenging for the 
America’s Cup. Her owner had asked the Royal 
Alfred Yacht Club to take the initiative in the 
matter, and the secretary had already drawn up 
the challenge when Lord Dunraven’s letter to 
the New York Yacht Club was made public. 
This, of course, put a stop tothe negotiations. 
The Queen Mabé is fast and pretty, but there is 
no real racing craft of her approximate dimen- 
sions in this country for her to sail against. It 
is not at all unlikely that the Wasp could get 
away with her in spite of her being a bigger 
boat. It is rumored that an American boat will 
be built for the special purpose of trying con- 
clusions with her. I hear that although she has 
a centerboard, it is of doubtful utility and is 
rarely used. It will be remembered that when 
the /verna first came out she had a center- 
board, but it was rather a detriment than a ben- 
efit to her. 

There was launched from the yard of C. & R. 
Poillon on May 18, the smart schooner Zoyad, 
designed by Mr. Henry J. Gielow for Commo- 
dore B. F. Sutton, of the Brooklyn Yacht Club. 
She is 82 feet over all, and 60 feet on the load 
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water-line, with a beam of 19 fee. and a draught 
of 7 feet 6 inches. The yacht is constructed of 
wood. Her keel is of white oak, and to it are 
bolted twenty-two tons of lead cast in one piece. 
Her lines are graceful, and she is expected to 
sail well when ‘‘tuned up” to racing pitch. 
Commodore Sutton is the President of the New 
York Yacht Racing Association and a thorough 
enthusiast. 

J. Rogers Maxwell's new steel schooner yacht, 
Emerald, was\iaunched on May oth at Eliza- 
bethport, N. J. She was designed by Mr. H. 
C. Wintringham. She is 112 feet over all, 82 
feet on the load water-line, with an extreme 
beam of 21 ft. ro in. anda draught of to feet. 
She is fitted with acenterboard. The Emerald 
is intended for racing and will try conclusions 
with old craft like Sachem, Marguerite, Iro- 
guois, Grayling and the new flying ‘ two- 
stickers ” like Tuer, Ariel and Alcea. Mr. 
Maxwell has been yachting since he was a little 
boy. He has owned many smart racing vessels 
—most of them of his own design. His 
schooner Shamrock, altered from a sloop, was 
one of the unexpected surprises of last year, 
winning nearly everything she started for. She 
is now the property of Mr. Willard P. Ward, 
and is a boat with a history, her sturdy tussles 
against 7ztanza, Katrina and Bedouzn in the 
70-foot class being part of the exciting yachting 
history of this country. 

The Morgan-Iselin syndicate craft, Vzgz/ant, 
launched on June 14 by the Herreshoffs, will 
have her trial trip ina dayor so. This is the 
yacht that is built of Tobin bronze below the 
water-line. She is fitted with a centerboard, 
and every exertion will be made to try and beat 
the Co/onza with her. 

The steel centerboard schooner yacht Avze/, 
built by Harlan & Hollingsworth from designs 
by A. Carey Smith, of New York, was launched 
on June 5th. She represents the modern idea 
of a cruising yacht fit to go to the West Indies 
and at the same time to i fast enough to win 


.a club prize once in a while. 


The dimensions of the Avzel are as follows : 
Length on water line, 79 ft. 6 in.; beam, 21 ft. 
gin.; draught, ro ft. and length over all 109 ft. 

The Arze/ has been designed for Mr. Geo. H. 
B. Hill, ex-Commodore of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Club, and will also be enrolled in 
the other prominent clubs. The interior will 
consist of one quarter room, a chart room and 
main cabin. Forward of this will be two state 
rooms on the starboard side and one state room 
on the port side. Forward of these will be the 
officers’ quarters,galley and then the forecastle. 

The workmanship of the hull and fittings is 
the result of twelve years’ building of vachts 
by the company for Mr. Smith. 

As there are some who will ask of what com- 
mercial use are these yachts, we can point to 
the steamboat Richard Peck built by the same 
company from Mr. Smith’s designs. This ves- 
sel is built on yacht principles, and will carry 
as much as any steamboat of her length and at 
the same time go fast on a small coal consump- 
tion. The Richard Peck has attained a great 
reputation both for beauty and speed, and her 
powers are summed up by quoting from one 
not a friend of the boat during the late severe 
winter : ‘‘ That boat can go better through the 
ice than she can through the water.” 

A. J. KENEALY. 








THE COLUMBIAN REGATTA. 


For several months past many inquiries have 
been made, and a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion has taken place about an international 
regatta, which it is ya to hold in con- 
nection with the World's Fair, this summer. I 
am now able to put before the readers of Out- 
1nG the plans of the committee in charge of the 
affair so far as they have been matured. 

The organization having especial charge of 
the regatta is the Chicago Navy, of Chicago. 
Illinois. Its officers are Messrs. De Witt C. 
Cregier, Jr., commodore ; William Weinand, 
vice-commodore ; John H. Hardin, and George 
M. Jemison, ensigns, and B. V. Johnson, sec- 
retary and treasurer. It is composed of all the 
boat clubs of Chicago and vicinity—is a boat- 
club‘' trust,” as it were—and its members 
number about one thousand. It was organized 
in 1882, and holds regattas every year. 

It proposes to hold an international re- 
gatta—which would properly be called ‘‘ The 
Columbian Regatta”—some time in August 
next. The course decided upon is one laid out 
on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. The water will 
be ‘‘still”—similar to that of Lake George. 
Races will be arranged for all classes of amateur 
boat clubs. There will be at least one special 
race for college crews, andit is greatly hoped that 
entries from the leading universities of the world 
will be received. Gold medals and cups will be 
the prizes to be competed for, in addition toa 
large amount of glory. All transportation from 
Chicago to the scene of the regatta, of oarsmen 
and boats, will be at the expense of the man- 
aging committee. The money needed to meet 
the legitimate expenses of the affair has been 
raised by subscription, Every endeavor will 
be made to insure perfect management and to 
make the regatta the greatest one ever held in 
the history of the world. Upon the latter point, 
Chicago’s success thus far in carrying through 
the colossal undertaking of the World’s Fair is 
somewhat of a guaranty that great things may 
be expected from her ‘‘ Navy.” The regatta 
will be confined strictly to amateur oarsmen. 

So much for the plans of the organization. I 
wish now to point out to the *‘ Navy” a few 
things which alone will secure attendance of 
college crews and genuine amateurs, 

The line between professional and amateur 
oarsmen and organizations must be drawn 
with the utmost distinctness. College men in 
this country always fight shy of ‘‘ regattas.” 
I would suggest adding to the committee of 
management several well-known college oars- 
men, whose presence on the committee would, 
in a large measure, guarantee that the affair 
would be a genuine amateur international re- 
gatta. 

An effort should be made to induce English 
clubs, such as the Thames and London Row- 
ing Clubs, the Leander Boat Club, and others 
of equal reputation, to enter crews. There are 
several rowing clubs at Melbourne and Sydney 
in Australia that would doubtless be glad to 
participate if they could be sure of the class of 
their opponents. Invitations should be sent to 

French rowing organizations, such as the Union 
des Sociétés Frangaise des Sports Athletiques, 
of Paris. 

While the committee has had favorable re- 
plies from some of the American colleges, all 
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have not replied favorably. Harvard and Yale, 
doubtless, do not feel sure of the amateur charac- 
ter of the regatta. The committee is undoubt- 
edly able to reassure them upon this point. I 
trust that the course has been selected with 
some reference to climatic conditions, People 
are in the habit of regarding Chicago as rather 
a warm place in summer. It would not bea 
bad idea to make known the average temper- 
ature of the place selected. 

A set of rules governing the regatta should 
be adopted and published at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment, in order that all may see the 
conditions under which the atfair is to be con- 
ducted. 

And now a word to the rowing public. There 
has been but one regatta of at all similar char- 
acter in the history of amateur oarsmanship. 
That one was the regatta at the Centennial of 
1876, at Philadelphia. The Chicago Navy is 
an organization of excellent standing; its 
officers are capable and energetic, and are 
doing all in their power to provide a tempt- 
ing rowing treat. What is at present lacking 
in order that the Columbian Regatta may be 
a success, is the co-operation of all amateur 
oarsmen and boat clubs. With this secured, 
and a large entry from the leading universities 
and colleges of the world, from leading amateur 
boat clubs of all countries, and the actual par- 
ticipation of those who enter, there would take 
place, at or near Chicago, next August, an un- 
precedented feast of rowing which would be of 
the greatest possible benefit to the art itself in 
every quarter of the globe. It would tend to 
uniformity of style, to the adoption of the dest 
style, and would settle long-standing doubts as 
to the merits of various methods of rowing. 

As there is not to be a race between the win- 
ners of the two inter-university contests at Old 
and New London this year, why should not 
Oxford or Cambridge send over a crew? If 
the Leander or Old Etonian clubs would enter, 
a crew of either, in the absence of a light or 
dark blue representative, would afford an op- 
portunity of testing English ’varsity oarsmen’s 
ability to conquer all comers, as their member- 
ship is chiefly composed of old Blues. If Har- 
vard, Yale, and Cornell would enter, Cornell’s 
standing here would soon be determined. No 
good reason why these various clubs should 
not enter has yet been advanced. If the 
amateur character of contestants is assured, 
it would seem rather small for the colleges to 
hold back. They would have over a'month after 
New London in which to recover and get into 
shape, and would be uncommonly well treated 
during training and the regatta. 

CuasE MELLEN. 
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The very generous offer of Mr. Joseph Pulit- 
zer, editor of the New York Wor/d, to defray 
the expenses of a boat-race between Oxford 
and Harvard or Yale, has, as I anticipated 
last month, been declined by all three universi- 
ties. Any other course would have been in- 
consistent with dignified college athletics. 
Support for all manner of legitimate inter-col- 
legiate contests must, in the first instance, come 
from the “inside.” The following clipping 
from the Harvard Crimson well expresses 
what seems to me the right idea: 

‘‘We feel that an international boat-race of 















































































































































































































































































































































the kind proposed should be distinctly the result 
of a graduate and undergraduate movement, 
and not of the offer of the editor of an enterpris- 
ing newspaper, whose motives are so likely to 
be interpreted in but one way. Should his plan 
be adopted we think the college would suffer in 
public estimtion, whether with justice or not.” 

Harvard’s crew of 1893 is an improvement 
over her 1892 crew. In Fennessy, Harvard 
has a man capable of being turned into an ex- 
cellent stroke, while behind him there are oars- 
men of undoubted individual merit. The old 
fault of a lack of uniformity seems to have 
cropped up again, and the men do not pull to- 
gether as they should. Mr. Perkins has de- 
veloped into an excellent coach, and if the men 
do not get ‘‘ together ” by the day of the race, it 
will not be for lack of splendid coaching. The 
positions seem to have been finally settled as fol- 
lows : Bow, Burgess ; 2, Richardson ; 3, Newell ; 
4, Davis; 5, Fearing ; 6, Vail; 7, Cummings; 
stroke, Fennessy. Average weight, 171 1-2. 
Putting Vail and Cummings at 6 and 7 was, in 
my opinion, a wise move. These are the places 
where experience tells in a race, and where the 
stroke needs assistance in keeping his men to- 
gether. Being backed up by old oarsmen in 
these places should give him great confidence, 
especially when he is inexperienced. Fearing 
also should work to better advantage at No. 5: 
That is, in my mind, the only place Re an extra 
long or heavy man. He can be rigged to the 
best advantage there. Newell being put at 3 
is alsoa good move, for the new men, if lumped 
together, would be much more apt to go to 
pe than if separated by a veteran such as he. 

f the crew can be got ‘‘together” and the 
blade work improved, as now seems likely, 
there is good reason to hope for victory. 

The class races, held May 6th, resulted in a 
victory for ’95, due more to bad luck that befell 
the '93 crew, than to ’95’s_ superiority. The 
freshmen came in last, being the first freshman 
crew in fourteen years todoso. This does not 
augur well for their chances at New London. 
They are now rowing in the following order: 
Bow, F. M. Forbes; 2, K. H. Lewis; 5 Shea ; 
4, H. S. Russell; 5, F. Duffield ; 6, L. D. Shep- 
ard; 7, — Rice; stroke, R. M. Townsend. 
Average weight, 167. The present order is 
very different from what it was in the class 
races. But little improvement has been made 
in the pace and work since then, however. 

The Weld Boat Club of Cambridge has ar- 
ranged ae with neighboring boat clubs. 
It is hoped that this may tend to increase inter- 
estin rowing at Harvard. I shall watch the ex- 
periment withinterest. Thereis noreason why 
such regattas should not become a school for 
future ‘varsity oarsmen. But a competent 
coach must take each man in hand from the very 
beginning if any real benefit is to be secured. 

The Yale crews have been selected as follows : 


UNIVERSITY CREW, 


















AGE. 

YS. MS. WGT. HGT. 

Bow, F. A. Johnson, ’94 S.... ..... 21-11 170 5-9.5 
Se Be 1s. BIDORES, os GS. ...0000000500 1g-t “ 175 5-0-5 
3. A. L. Van Huyck, °o2 S........ 22-10 171 5-6.8 
4 J. M. Longacre, ‘os ......... 19-6 173 5-I1.0 
5. J. M. Goetchius, ‘94 S 20 162 6-0.0 
6. R. D. Paine, °94......... 21-9 191 6-05 
7. S. B. Ives, ’93... .. pak te be 22-5 181 5-11.5 
Stroke, E. F. Gallaudet, °93........ 22 160145-11.5 
DUVETS sso ccccccccces cee snce 21-2.2 171.7 5-10.5 


Coxswain, F. E. Olmstead, °94 S. 
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FRESHMAN CREW. 








B RA s YS. MS. WGT. HGT. 
ow, R. Armstrong, ’o5 S. 19-10 160 5-9.0 
2. H.C. Holcomb, ’9g5 S... 20-6 175 5-8.1 
3. W. M. Beard, ‘96..... 17-4 162.5 5-8.0 
Me a eer errr IQ-I 174.5 5-11.7 
x i TE RAEN, WB ccasees s5s000% 20-6 180 6-1.0 
ere 18-11 190 6-1.0 
7. R. B. Treadway, ‘96 . ......000- 19-1 172 6-0.5 
Stroke, W. D. Smith, ’96... ....... 18-8 155 5-0-5 

PRUINO. pituncsnnss- anacuiwaee 19-4 71. 5-105 


Coxswain, undecided. 

The points that strike me most forcibly with 
regard to the present order of the ’varsity, is 
that Paine is now at No. 6 instead of at No. 4. 
The boat should surely travel better with his 
extra weight taken out of the bows. I hardly 
like to see the second lightest man in the boat 
at No. 5—the place of all others for heavy men 
—yet it may be unavoidable in this case. 
Again, the average weights of Harvard and 
Yale ’varsity crews this year are almost exactly 
the same, And it is singular that Oxford’s av- 
erage should have also been between 171 and 
172. So far as the New London race is con- 
cerned, it will take place between crews com- 
posed of men of nearly similar physique and 
weight—a thing that does not often occur. 

Up to about the middle of May it looked as 
though Yale’s 'varsity crew this year would be 
an excepticnally fine one. But in the last three 
weeks a great change has taken place. The 
boat now rolls, the blade work is poor, and 
there seems to be a remarkable lack of uniform- 
ity of work. The boat travels slowly. On the 
other hand, Harvard’s crew seems to be repeat- 
ing the ‘‘ brace” taken by the crew of ’gI. 
While I nevertheless expect to see Yale win, 
yet the overtraining of several of her men at 
‘pea may, with the remarkable improvement 

arvard is making, result in bringing about 
a victory for the crimson. 

The excellent og adopted last year, namely, 
that of giving the freshmen the advantage of 
the best coaching, not only has been of advan- 
tage to this year’s ’varsity—witness the pres- 
ence there of four men of ’g95’s victorious crew 
—but also, by being “ up, makes the fresh- 
man race almost a gift for Yale, until other 
colleges follow suit. 

On May 13th there took place on Lake Whit- 
ney the annual spring regatta. The freshmen 
won the class races, rowing in very good form. 
The single scull race was won by H. S. Bacon, 
’93. The freshmen also defeated the New York 
Athletic Club Junior crew a lengths. The 
’varsity crew then gave the New Yorks a handi- 
cap and won easily by two lengths. The New 
York crew was made up as follows: Bow, J. S. 
Cushman; 2, A. R. Pope; 3, C. H. Sherrill; 
4, G. D. Morgan; 5, W. W. Woodruff ; 6, C. O. 
Jenkins; 7, A. M. Pope; stroke, J. Howland ; 
coxswain, P. Cassidy. 

The University of Pennsylvania crew of this 
— will be distinctly better than last year’s, 

he order of rowing is as follows : 






WGT. HGT. 
Bow, J. W. Hollingshead.............. 158 5-9 
Sp PUR BOE: neithanuxescs « o2¥eans 162 6-2 
3- J... Wagenharst. ....00..00000s 158 5-9 
4. Clarence J. Marshall (Captain) 165 5-9 
5. O. F. Wagenhurst.............. 170 5-11 
BB. 3. Fi, WOOR 5. 0003500050008 ..04000 173 5-10 

| ay MER Ase cases 050000000006» 176% 6-0 
ee NS err pee 165 5-10% 
Average weight................ eves 167.7 
Coxswain, G. H. Perkins, 104. 
CHASE MELLEN. 
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AN IDEAL WHEEL- 
ING TOUR TO 
THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


Part II.—N1AGARA FALLs to CHICAGO. 


Wuat the cyclist will see of Niagara and its 
manifold wonders is limited only by the time at 
his disposal. He may have to be satisfied by a 
cursory examination or be able to view it from 
the many points of vantage on either side of the 
river. One word of advice only need be given 
here te cyclists especially, and that is, in enter- 
ing the Dominion of Canada only for the pur- 
pose of seeing the Falls at their best, do not 
take your wheel with you, and thereby you will 
avoid the circumlocution of the Custom-house 
and the payment and recoupment of duty. 

A few general hints may help the cyclist with 
limited time at his disposal. 

See the Falls from both sides of the river, 
and the rapids either from the Suspension 
Bridge or, if a nearer view is desired, take the 
elevator which lands you near the rush of 
waters. Above all, if you are in search of a 
sensation, visit the Cave of the Winds, beneath 
the Falls, and you will fancy you have found a 
dozen out-west cyclones with the greatest 
water-spout on ah included. The initiation 
fee is one dollar with ‘‘an allowance” for the 

uide who saved your life by not hurling you 
oad foremost into the mighty rush. 


It will be best for the tourist to spend the 
night in Buffalo, starting out early in the morn- 
ing on the journey along the Lake Shore. 

There are several ways to get out of Buffalo, 


but the most popular among Buffalonians is 
that which is almost entirely of asphalt for 
miles, as follows : . 

Take Broadway at Main street, wheel out 
about half a mile and turn to the right ; zo 
through Lutheran alley (asphalt to William 
street) turning to the left on William. Wheel 
out about a mile until Fillmore avenue is 
reached. Take this avenue to Seneca street, 
turn to the left and follow Seneca to the first 
asphalted street after crossing the creek bridge. 
This asphalted street, WAzte’s Cors, runs east 
and west, and is to be followed until Hamburg, 
a little village about 14 1-2 miles from the start- 
ing point in Buffalo, is reached. At Hamburg 
curve to the right around the village and take 
what is called ‘‘The Ridge Road” to Lake 
View, 41-2 miles farther. The villager will 
tell of ashort cut through Angolia, but whoever 
takes that route will ‘‘ make haste slowly ” and 
be sorry for it. 

As its name implies, Lake View is the spot 
where the road runs within a very few feet of 
Lake Erie. Yrom this point until Toledo is 
reached, Lake Erie’s shores will be near by, 
sometimes in sight, at other times a mile or two 
distant. Seventeen miles beyond Lake View 
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is Silver Creek, where two hills of quite liberal 
dimensions are to be climbed. We are now on 
the famous Lake Shore Road, which in the dry 
season is smooth and in excellent condition, but 
a portion of the road being clay insures some 
rough surface after a series of rains. From 
Silver Creek on for ten miles is the finest 
stretch to be found on the whole tour from New 
York to Chicago, and the temptation will be 
great to do it in forty minutes, but that wheel- 
man will be best satisfied who makes it last 
two or three hours. Just before reaching Fre- 
donia, and where the telegraph line branches to 
the right, is the road to Dunkirk, a city three 
miles away, well worth a visit and an excellent 
city in which to spend the night. It has a 
splendid harbor and was mapped out for a great 
seaport years ago. Looking at the pavements 
in the principal streets it would be difficult to 
imagine that only recently that city was rescued 
from as despotic a mud-king as ever reigned in 
an American city, and enjoyed the nom-de- 
plume, ‘‘ Mudkirk,” for many years. 

Leaving Dunkirk, the last three miles must 
be retraced until we are on the main road 
again. Speeding ahead along an excellent 
side-path through the small but beautiful village 
of Fredonia to Westfield, 21 miles from Dun- 
kirk. This a good morning ride and is through 
a rich grape country where vines are seen on 
both sides formany miles. Brockton, an inter- 
mediate village is but 15 miles from Chautauqua 
Lake, a small body of water famous for its 
altitude of atmosphere, both geographical and 
intellectual. 

After dinner at Westfield the run of 32 miles 
to Erie over good roads is about four hours 
recreation if the roads are dry and about eight 
hours walking if otherwise. 

From Buffalo to Erie is the famous century 
course on which Buffalo’s long-distance cracks, 
Foell and Kleipfel have each made several 
double-century runs—Buffalo to Erie and re- 
turn—in one day of twenty-four hours. 

Girard, Pa.. is sixteen miles from Erie, a 
pleasant village reached by following 26th 
street, Erie, westward. heeling straight 
through Girard over sandy roads, with good 
sidepath the greater part of the distance, Con- 
neat, Ohio, is the first town of any size to be 
reached. This is 29 miles from Erie and isa 
good stopping place for dinner. Continuing 
westward by the main street of Conneat there 
is a good si — most of the distance to North 
Kingsville. At this small village I was caught 
in a tremendous rain-storm which made it abso- 
lutely impossible to reach Ashtabula that night, 
so halting at the door of the building which was 
store and hotel combined, I spent a very pleas- 
ant evening with Mr. William Lockwood, 
farmer, dry goods merchant, hotel-keeper, real- 
estate agent and monarch of all he surveyed ; 
and if any wheelman traveler is caught as I 
was, he will be surprised at the hospitality of 
that hostelry, and the music which will be pro- 
vided for the occasion. 

Seven miles more of sand and Ashtabula is 
reached, the greatest oar market in the world, 
and without doubt the muddiest town between 
New York and San Francisco, There is mud 
enough in Ashtabula to fill up lake Erie. When 
the mysteries of life have been solved we shall 
perhaps know how many wheelmen, horses 
and wagons tried to pass through Ashtabula and 
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its suburb, Harbor, Ohio, and were never heard 
of again. 

Leaving with much pleasure the city of 
Ashtabula, by Main and Prospect streets, the 
latter is to be followed for 54 miles and leads 
into Euclid avenue, Cleveland. Painesville is 
26 miles west of Ashtabu!a and the road 
follows through the small villages of Geneva 
(10 miles) and Madison. The sandy soil makes 
fast riding difficult, but a sidepath extends along 
many miles of the distance and breaks the 
monotony of ploughing through sand. 

Painesville is the best stopping place for din- 
ner and leaves only 28 milestoCleveland. The 
best way to leave Painesville is through the 
Park and along Mentor avenue which leads to 
Mentor, 6 miles distant, where the home of 
— A. Garfield, Ohio's favorite son, is 
ocated. Four miles farther is Willoughby, 
where the road is divided by apark. The right 
branch is to be followed and affords much good 
wheeling in sidepaths. About six miles beyond 
Willoughby, the plank road is reached which 
leads through Cleveland’s suburb, Euclid, and 
into Cleveland by way of Euclid avenue. The 
wheeling over this old plank road is only fair 
during the best of weather. 

Cleveland enjoys the name of ‘* The Forest 
City,” and that the title is well deserved is very 
evident, for not only is famous Euclid Avenue 


well shaded by two rows of large and stately 


trees, but a great portion of the other streets 
and avenues as well. If the great number of 
mansions on Euclid Avenue is an index to the 
wealth of Clevelanders, that class must be very 
large indeed, for that avenue for several miles 
is but a succession of palaces. 

In Lakeview cemetery stands Ohio’s monu- 
ment to her favorite son, Ex-President Garfield, 
whose life was a sacrifice upon the altar of his 
country. Wade Park and Gordon Park should 
be visited by those who can spare the time. 

The Cleveland Wheel Club and the Lakeside 
Cycling Club lead the sport in this city, the 
former numbering among its members, W. A. 
Skinkle, President of the Century Road Club 
of America; Geo. Collister, of Racing Board 
fame ; John Leavitt, the double century rider, 
and many other names prominent in the world 
of wheels. The club doors are always ajar. 

‘“« Put-in-Bay ” on Lake Erie, about 50 miles 
from Cleveland and reached by boat, is a fa- 
vorite outing spot for Ohioans, and is the 

lace where Perry hid his fleet from the 
ritish navy. 

Leaving Cleveland for Elyria, the best start- 
ing place is the Public Square, upon which is 
the unfinished soldiers’ monument, and around 
which are placed the cannon captured by Com- 
modore Perry from the British fleet. Follow 
Superior street to the stone viaduct, then 
Pearl street to Franklin avenue to Gordon 
avenue, Detroit street, mostly paved with fire 
brick and well shaded, through West Cleveland 
to Rocky River, seven miles from the starting 
point. After crossing the Rocky River bridge 
near Lake Erie, turn to the left, and keep the 
River road for about a mile until Finney’s 
Corners are reached. Turning here to the 
right we are on the road which leads into Ely- 
ria, seventeen miles farther and twenty-five 
miles from Cleveland. There is a good side- 

ath most of the distance between Dover and 
lyria, but beware, thou who ridest on air, for 
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the farmers are wont to trim their hedges and 
throw the thorns upon the sidepath. I pulled 
out twenty-six thorns from my air-holder (two 
bona fide witnesses) ; and if the tourist will be- 
ware of the same, this article will not have 
been written in vain. 

From Elyria the road is nearly parallel with 
the track of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern R. R., and in wet weather the tracks 
are preferred as the roads are of clay and ter- 
ribly rough after rain. 

It is approximately thirty miles from Elyria 
to Norwalk over clay roads with some sand. 
The route leads south of Oberlin and Wakeman, 
two intermediate stations on the L. S. & M.S. 
Railway, and you enter Norwalk by Townsend 
avenue and East Main street. 

Norwalk is a hot bed of cycling and a good 
i ge place for the first night out of Cleve- 
land, fifty-five miles. The Hotel St. Charles is 
the best hostlery. 

Monroeville is five miles west of Norwalk, 
and is best reached by following Main street to 
the city limits and turning to the right, and 
passing through a covered bridge. Just before 
reaching Monroeville, there is a good sidepath 
nearly all the five miles. Bellevue is eight miles 
further over clay roads. Here the pike begins 
which is to be followed to Perrysburg through 
Clyde, eight miles, and Tremont eight miles 
further. Every school-boy has read of the 
heroic defense of Fort Stephenson in 1812, when 
Colonal Crogan with a single cannon, ‘‘ The 
Betsy Crogan,” and true Yankee grit achieved 
a decisive victory over British and Indian 
forces. 

The historic war-weapon still stands in Cro- 
gan Park, a silent memento of the great 
struggle in which it took so active a part. Near 
Tremont is Spiegel Grove, where Ex-President 
Hayes lived for many years, and died in 
January of the present year. 

Tremont is twenty-nine miles from Norwalk 
and thirty from Perrysburg. Take the stone 
pike out of Tremont and pass through Wood- 
ville, fifteen miles from Tremont, Stony Ridge, 
seven miles further, and reach Perrysburg 
eight miles after leaving Stony Ridge. On this 
oy the Ohio road-hog lives and flourishes. 

e is a creature different from the species 
found in New York and Pennsylvania, in that 
he is meaner, wants more and does all in his 
power to injure the wheelman traveler. I was 
wheeling along merrily with a young cyclist 
when a drunken teamster deliberately turned 
his horses toward us and catching my front 
wheel threw it into a ditch and disabled it so 
that a road repair was impossible. Therefore 
I know every foot of ground between that point 
and Toledo. 

But his triumph was of short duration, for 
my companion caught his horse’s head and 
threatened the driver with a free pass to a 
warmer climate if he tried to move his load. 
Then, taking my wrench, I unscrewed each of 
the four bolts which held his wheels on and 
placed them in my pocket. One I have now 
and shall ever keep, one is kept by my com- 
panion, and the other two lie in a deep ditch 
along the roadside. We challenged him to a 
race and left him a sadder but wiser man. How 
he ever finished his journey I care not, and 
would recommend this treatment to all who are 
obliged to deal with the genuine Ohio road hog. 
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In our journey from Fremont to Toledo sev- 
eral narrow natural gas belts are crossed, and 
wells are dug on nearly every farm along the 
roadside for several miles near Woodville. 

The stone pike does not go to Toledo, but 
passes through Perrysburg eight miles south. 
The tourist, however, who can spare the time 
for a run up to that vd which is the metropo- 
lis of northwestern Ohio, will be well repaid 
for his trouble, for the road leads by the side 
of the Maumee River, which flows into Lake 
Erie at Toledo. The clay roads are fairly good 
in the summer, and the distance can be made 
in an hour unless the wheelman is inclined to 
tarry amid the rural scenes along the route. 

The best way to leave Toledo is to cross the 
Cherry Street bridge and follow the street car 
track, turning to the right a few blocks after 
crossing the bridge to the ‘‘ River Road,” which 
runs along the eastern bank of the Maumee 
for the whole distance to Perrysburg—eight 
miles. This eight miles is a river scene of such 
quiet grandeur that the tourist will bear it in 
mind for many a year. 

Perrysburg, named after Commodore Perry, 
whose memory is yet green in the hearts of 
Ohioans, is the spot where, in the war of 1812, 
a half mile above the village, the American 
troops faced the land forces of the British and 
Indian allies in as heroic a defense as was ever 
recorded. In the conflict the Americans were 


in the fort on the east side of the river, while 
the British and Indian forces were on the oppo- 
site bank. The immense elm on the western 
bank opposite the fort is the famous tree from 
whose branches Indian sharpshooters picked so 


many gallant Americans from the ramparts of 
Fort Meigs. Every foot of ground is historic. 
The headquarters of William Henry Harrison, 
the conquerer of Tecumseh, are still preserved 
in the village, and any one will point them out. 

Old residents say that fifty years ago deer 
along the banks of this river were as numerous 
as sheep on the cleared land to-day, and that 
game of almost every variety inhabited the 
thick forests which covered this region in the 
days of the pioneers. 

At Perrysburg we cross the river to the vil- 
lage of Maumee, and at the top of the hill turn 
to the left and follow the road which runs along 
the western bank to Waterville, seven miles. 
The roads along the Maumee are of clay with 
patches of broken stone and sand. In order to 
avoid the sands along the western bank of the 
river, cross again at Waterville, taking the east- 
ern shore eight miles farther to the little village 
with a big name, ‘‘Grand Rapids.” For this 
eight miles and fifteen more from Grand Rapids 
to Napoleon, the roads are along the eastern 
bank of the Maumee, often csr, a with the 
river and passing through patches of woodland, 
affording for the whole distance a changing 
panorama of river and forest. Five miles west 
of Grand Rapids the river widens and the 
elements extend an invitation to stop a mo- 
ment. What a spot for sport with canoe and 
trod! Many years ago the Indian and his silent 
canoe gave life to the scene, but now all is 
as silent as though no son of Adam had seen 
its shores for centuries. 

The fifteen miles of clay road between Grand 
Rapids and Napoleon is good riding during the 
dry season, and worse than miserable after a 
series of rains. 


At Napoleon cross the Maumee for the last 
time. From the bridge there is a magnificent 
view in every direction, and the river bank 
which has been followed for thirty-eight miles 
will be left with regret. 

It is twenty-five miles farther to Bryan, over 
gravel and clay roads, which make only fair 
wheeling for about half of the distance and ex- 
cellent riding for the other half. If the tourist 
does not care to push through to Bryan, he had 
better stay at Napoleon over night, for there is 
no place en route with hotel accommodations. 
This twenty-five miles is a good three hours’ 
pull, unless the traveler has better roads than 
those I encountered. 

A shorter route between Perrysburg and 
Bryan (fifty-four miles) is via Swanton and 
Wauseon, and thence along the tracks of the 
L. S. & M.S. R. R., but the scenery cannot 
compare with the route along the Maumee, 
and sand makes riding often difficult and some- 
times impossible. 

Edgerton is ten miles from Bryan, over roads 
of gravel, clay, and sand, and the distance is 
made in about an hour. From here to Butler 
the clay road is parallel with the railroad tracks, 
and if the weather is rainy the tracks will be 
the better riding, for the gravel ballast is hard 
packed for most of the distance. Butler is seven 
miles from Edgerton and twenty from Kendall- 
ville. The Stateline between Ohio and Indiana 
is passed shortly after leaving Edgerton. 

Seven miles beyond Kendallville is Brimfield, 
a small Indiana township. As I was nearing 
the latter city, weary, of course, I was not a 
little startled to be called by name. An item 
concerning my trip in the Chicago Herald had 
preceded me, and it is with pleasure that I 
remember the night spent with Mr. Thos. L. 
Imes—well-to-do farmer and friend of wheel- 
men. That his barns may overflow with plenty 
will be the wish of any wheelman traveler who 
meets him. 

From Kendallville to Goshen, thirty-six miles, 
leads through Brimfield, Wawaka (where we 
turn to the left and take the road running 

arallel with and south of the L. S. & M. S. 

. R.), Ligioner, midway between Kendallville 
and Goshen and eighteen miles from each. 
Nearing Goshen, the roads become much better 
than any ridden for the last one hundred miles. 

Through Northern Indiana, on every hand 
are still to be seen log cabins of all sizes, which 
have been left to us as mementos of the hardy 
pioneers who made a garden out of the pathless 
wilderness which covered this section one hun- 
dred years ago. Inthe memory of living men 
this was the Far West—the frontier—and many 
are the tales told by old settlers of the struggle 
for life in early days, and of the Indiana farmer 
lad, Abe Lincoln. 

From Goshen to Elkhart (ten miles) sand is 
encountered in abundance, especially just after 
leaving Goshen. To leave Goshen, wheel west 
to the railroad track, turn to the left, cross the 
bridge over the creek, and follow that road ten 
miles to Elkhart. If the traveler cares to spend 
the evening in Elkhart, he will find best ac- 
commodations at Hotel Bucklin. 

Leaving Elkhart by Pigeon and Franklin 
streets, we cross the St. Joseph’s River and 
wheel on to South Bend, sixteen miles from 
Elkhart. This run is made along the banks of 
the St. Joseph’s River. 
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South Bend is the metropolis of Northern 
Indiana and a great manufacturing city, con- 
taining the wagon works of Studebaker, the 

eatest in the world. This city is also quite 
amous as a wheeling centre, the principal club 
being the South Bend Cycle Club, on South 
Main street. The Hotel Oliver should be the 
tourists’ stopping place in this city. 

Fairly good roads extend from South Bend to 
New Carlisle, a distance of fourteen miles. 
From New Carlisle to La Porte, fourteen miles, 
sand predominates and the riding is often dif- 
ficult, Sixteen miles farther, Chesterton, a 
very small village on the L. S. and M.S. is 
reached. The road between La Porte and 
Chesterton is fairly good wheeling but the road 
makes many turns. The telegraph poles can 
sometimes be followed as a guide but not al- 
ways. The only sure guide in wheeling over 
this district is the advice of the people along 
the route. Often times the cyclist will come to 
four corners and cannot tell for certain which 
way to go. I would suggest to the officers of 
the L. A. W. in Indiana that some provision be 
made for indicating directions and distances in 
this forlorn part of Hoosierdom. 

From Chesterton to Chicago is 43 miles, and 
the only way to be sure of getting through is to 
take the tracks of the Michigan Central R. R., 
otherwise the traveler who has come from New 
York awheel may get lost forever in the endless 
labyrinth of sand which abounds between this 

oint and the World’s Fair City. The space 
lasouse the Michigan Central Railway tracks 
is of gravel, hard-packed, and makes excellent 
wheeling. In this manner we pass through 
Porter, Hammond to Kensington, and a half- 
mile farther to Pullman, the great palace car 
suburb of Chicago, and it is to this place that 
the Pullman Road Race is run from the Leland 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Seven miles farther Grand Crossing is reach- 
ed. Here we cross a great number of railroad 
tracks and can get some idea of Chicago's im- 
portance as arailroad centre. At Grand Cross- 
ing the great White City as the World’s Fair 
Grounds are called is in plain sight. We have 
reached our Mecca. The wheelman pilgrim 
of 1,000 miles has reached his goal, and has 
seen every foot of ground which separates Chi- 
cago from the Atlantic seaboard. 

When in Chicago, the traveler will often be 
worried as to the best Lea to stay. The 


answer is simple: According to thy purse. If 


preferable, you may take rooms in ae! portion 


of the city on the European plan. The most 
convenient hostelry at the Fair Grounds is the 
Hotel Ingram (European), managed by the 
famous hotel family, Leland, and is first-class 
in every respect. It is here that wheelmen will 
convene this summer from all points of the 
compass. The regular League of American 
Wheelmen hotel in Chicago is the Leland, and 
is on Michigan avenue, overlooking the lake 
front. 

To the cyclist visiting Chicago, many are the 

oints of interest. Lincoln Park, Washington 

ark, and many other parks and boulevards 
without number. 

Chicago is the greatest wheeling city in the 
world, and Wabash avenue for many + dae on 
both sides of the street is composed of cycle 
dealers. It is commonly called ‘‘ Cycle Row,” 
and here congregate wheelmen without num- 


ber, who visit Chicago on business or pleasure. 

In case the tourist does not have time to 
make the whole tour from New York to Chicago 
a-wheel, he will be better satisfied if he will 
wheel from New York to Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa.; from Scranton to Elmira, N. Y.; from 
Buffalo to Niagara Falls and return; from Buf- 
falo to Cleveland; and from Cleveland to 
— making the rest of the journey by 
rail. 

It is possible to go from New York to Chicago 
in twenty hours. Better take a ‘‘ Tourist ” and 
twenty days and wheel, is the advice of 

Rosert Bruce. 

P.S.—Expenses will range from $2.00 to 
$2.50 per day, including incidentals. Whoever 
figures below this estimate will go wrong. 


CYCLING NOTES. 


CriticisM has been made and not without 
foundation that a great deal of slackness has 
been shown in the measurement of road race- 
courses through a lack of care in surveying and 
measuring. The papers are filled with claims 
for records over courses which have never been 
carefully surveyed, and I think it is high time 
that some action was taken whereby no records 
should be accepted until a certificate from a 
competent surveyor had been received vouch- 
ing for the correctness of the distance. Cyclo- 
meter measurement is not sufficiently accurate, 
and it is only in a few localities where mile 
stones placed in position by the authorities of 
the town or county are to be found. Another 
point in this matter of road records which I 
would like to see changed or regulated is that 
of making a certain number of circuits in a 
given distance. For instance, in one or two of 
the leading road races five miles circuit is used. 
This is notably the fact in the case of Milburn- 
Irvington road course. Of course, the race 
over such courses is one which is better for the 
spectators, but for actual record I am in favor 
of establishing a rule which would compel a 
vette St mile course to be either entirely 
straight away or twelve and one-half miles out 
and back. At any rate I think it is about time 
that periodicals which treat of the subject of 
cycling and cycling records should insist that 
sworn statements from competent surveyors 
should be furnished them before records over 
any course be accepted. I have been aston- 
ished that the ‘‘cycling authorities” so-called 
have not insisted upon this thing before, and I 
take pleasure in seeing OuTING, through its 
contributor, the very first publication which 
treats of this matter seriously. 

The recent uproar raised in the New York 
papers over the reckless riding of certain 
‘*scorching ” riders is one which is timely. The 
custom is one which is reprehensible in the ex- 
treme, and damaging to the best interests of 
the sport. I, myself, have seen riders on the 
streets of this city (New York) tear along the 
crowded thoroughfares regardless of the rights 
or safety of the passing pedestrian. A recent 
fatal accident which occurred in this city (New 
York) has called the attention of the authorities 
in such a way that prompt and vigorous action 
will be taken by them hereafter to prevent a 
ee In days gone by the popular cry 
whi i by cyclists was against the 


ch was raise 
‘‘road hogs.” At the present time it is not out 
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of place for the citizens to raise a popular cry 
against the ‘‘ cycle hogs.” 

If every decent wheelman only knows what 
is good for the sport he will assist the authori- 
ties in crushing out this growing evil. I do not 
like to pose as a chronic kicker, but in these 
days of cheap second-hand wheels and the in- 
troduction to cycling of irresponsible boys and 
reckless hoodlums, it is entirely in place and 
perfectly proper to call attention to these pests 
who threaten the good name of our sport. 

Evidently the trade is fighting shy of one of 
the principal improvements which I have always 
insisted was one of the most important attach- 
ments of cycle construction. Need I say I once 
more allude to a proper gear and chain cover. 
Can it be possible that the inventive genius of 
the trade is inadequate to practically solve this 

roblem? I wot not. I am convinced that a 
ight serviceable protective cover could be de- 
vised, and the maker who first realizes this fact 
and acts in accordance by producing this attach- 
ment, will score heavily in the selling market. 
It has got to come, and the safety will not be 
perfect until we have a chain and sprocket cover 
which is practically dust-proof, easy to detach 
and light in construction.- The difficulties to be 
overcome in thus devising a simple chain and 
sprocket cover are not one-tenth as difficult as 
those encountered and overcome by the makers 
of pneumatic tires, and it should be done. Itis 
nonsense to say that such a contrivance is not 
necessary, for I contend that the chain and 
oe should be as carefully protected against 
the dust and mud as any part of the running- 


gear of the safety. A clean, well-oiled, well- 
protected chain and sprocket means just as 


much to the easy running qualities of a safety 
as clean, well-protected bearings. 

Experience has taught makers of the pneu- 
matic tire to what extent they can produce the 

eatest elasticity combined with the greatest 
Surability. We are pretty near the point of 
perfection (or as near it as is practical) of the 
pneumatic principle as applied to tires. With 
reasonable care and intelligence the pneumatic 
can now be pronognced a practical invention. 
There are bound to be improvements, but they 
cannot but be slight hereafter as compared with 
the wonderful strides made during the past two 
years in perfecting the air tire. Compare the 
original Dunlop with the ’93 patterns of the 
leading pneumatics, and one will appreciate the 
tremendous improvements made in this line. 

Boston has always been looked on as a bad 
center for racing, and I have observed that until 
this spring all attempts to run a bicycle race meet 
which could be called truthfully a success, have 
failed. I notice with pleasure, therefore, that 
the opening day’s racing at the new Waltham 
track was attended by over 13,000 paying spec- 
tators. There has been a larger attendance at 
our own Manhattan Field on the occasion of 
cycle races, but I understand that in the event 
mentioned it was largely ‘‘ paper” admission. 
Speaking of the Waltham meet, an eye witness 
said it ‘‘ was a regular ao crowd.” It 
is claimed that this Waltham track will be one 
of the fastest tracks in the country when com- 
pleted. 

I noticed in an English paper the account of 
a monster church parade held last month, in 
which 4,000 wheelmen participated, and almost 
to a man the entire company attended the out- 
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door services. In my intercourse with wheel- 
men abroad I have noticed a tendency to 
respect, outwardly at any rate, religious mat- 
ters, which I think is ‘peculiarly English.” 
With the utmost respect and consideration for 
American wheelmen I doubt whether such a 
parade as that of the Tynesiders could be suc- 
cessfully carried out in this country. The edu- 
cation of the English and their conservatism 
make such a parade possible there, and while 
they may not be one whit more religious at 
heart than the American they do pay more 
attention to the observance of Sunday than we 
do in this country. I understand that one of 
the features of the August meet is to be a 
church parade, and I hear that Mr, Marrett, of 
the Coventry Machinist Company, will have 
charge of the affair. Will it be a success? 

The racing season opened in full swing in 
this country on Decoration Day, and among 
the events were some surprises, notably the de- 
feat of such men as Taylor aud Tyler by new 
men like Nelson and Gary. Windle among the 
veterans seems to hold his old speed, although 
he was beaten in one of his races at Worcester 
by Nelson. Johnson, the Western wonder, 
didn’t seem to show up to any great extent, 
certainly not to the extent one would expect 
from his record-breaking reputation. Itdoes not 
always follow because a man is.a good record- 
breaker, he is also a good man in competition. 
In races it requires good generalship as well as 
speed, and in these days of slow races between 
crack men, the fellow who has a burst of speed 
for a finish, can with good judgment to back 
him generally get a place near the front. John- 
son must lack judgment; for certainly he has 
had experience enough during the past twelve 
months to make him a winner if it was in him. 

Zimmerman and Sanger got first blood in 
their ’93 European trip. Belgium was the scene 
of the victories of the Americans. It seems from 
reports to hand that Sanger and Zimmerman 
did not compete in the same events, and from 
indications it seems quite improbable that they 
will meet at allin Europe. They will probably 
agree to ‘‘divide the spoils ” and not enter the 
same races while abroad ; not very sportsman- 
like, 7 but certainly very shrewd. Per- 
sonally, I doubt whether Sanger is Zimmer- 
man’s peer, but be that as it may, the chance to 
prove it may be deferred until the Chicago meet 
in August. 

Efforts are being made in certain sections of 
the country to tax bicycles, but a determined 
effort is also being made by the friends of 
cycling to head this movement off. I am ear- 
nest and honest in my belief that cycles should 
not be taxed, and I am progressive enough to 
even —- that they be paid a bounty. In- 
stead of being an injury to roads they are a 
positive benefit to the surfaces, and, further- 
more, the wheel now is so largely used by the 
working population of the country that it 
would Se a burning injustice to tax them for 
using a cheap and quick method of transpor- 
tation. It must not be, and — wheelman’s 
duty lays jn the direction of defeating the 
movement ‘if it should ever be formulated in 
the form of practical legislation, which, after 
all, is probably a very remote contingency. 
The powers that be in the cycling world will do 
well, however, to keep their eye on the move- 
ment. Tie PROWLER. 
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No need to dwell upon the gun this month, 
for it has no business out of its case, save for 
inspection to prove the last cleaning was thor- 
ough, or for an afternoon’s use at the traps. 
Those who cannot let a gun altogether alone 
during the close season, may find pleasure and 
useful practice in smashing a few strings of 
‘‘inanimates.” A match now and then with a 
friend at artificial birds can be made very 
pleasant, and will also keep one’s hand in and 
keep the gun coming smoothly to one’s shoul- 
der, but only artificial targets should be used 
during the heated term. Live birds, excellent 
in season, should be suffered to breed in peace 
during every month without an ‘r” in it. 


Pigeons are in poor condition and feather dur-- 


ing warm weather, and there is no glory in 
grassing even straight strings when the condi- 
tions are all against the birds and in favor of 
the man at score. Stopping clipping cold 
weather birds, and potting listless summer 
flyers, are vastly different performances, and 
the true sportsman will hardly care to face the 
traps when birds are not fit. 

This, like June, is a fishing month, many of 
the northern waters affording rattling good 
sport, in defiance of Old Sol. Some time last 
month most of the famous trout and bass waters 
were at their best, and many of them show 
little falling off before the middle of July. 
Some of the fortunate holders of privileges on 
salmon rivers of Quebec, New Brunswick, and 
Labrador, killed good fish less than twenty 
days ago. Many rods have been busy on the 
Cascapedia, St. John, York, Restigouche, Ro- 
maine, Godbout, and Natashquan. The latter, 
a Labrador water, has a dangerous whirlpool, 
where three keen anglers have lost their lives. 
In 1873, Mr. Macfarlane, of Montreal, and a 
nephew who had left Scotland to try Canadian 
salmon fishing, were drowned in this pool ; and 
in 1880 Captain Astley, of the Life Guards, met 
his death at the same place. Ned Sothern and 
Billy Florence, of ever-green memory, killed 
many a fine fish on this water, ere they were 
forced to lay aside the dearly-loved rods forever. 

Many trout waters in Pennsylvania, northern 
New York, Maine, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, and northern Ontario, will well 
repay a trial during July, and there is grand 
sport awaiting those who can spare time for a 
jaunt across the continent to the haunts of the 
mountain trout. In Maine, the @nce world- 
famous Rangeley and adjacent waters still offer 
out-of-the-way spots where plenty of fish may 
be taken. Lying close about fair Moosehead 
are uncounted ‘ ponds” and small streams, a 
number of which are well worth a visit. Ihave 
an idea that some wisely-directed ‘ poking 


about” in a canoe on the little Moose river and 
its tributary ‘* ponds,” would prove gratifying to 
a mortal fond of paddle and rod. Just beyond 
the international ey in the Province of Que- 
bec, are Spider and Megantic lakes, and some 
of their tributaries contain plenty of medium- 
sized trout, though no really large fish are apt 
to be taken, The north shore of the St. Law- 
rence, between Montreal and Quebec, is fretted 
with many trout streams, and he who follows 
these waters to their birthplaces among the 
lone Laurentian hills, will find that his rod has 
a sag in it when he returns. North of Quebec 
City extends a picturesque region of rapid 
streams and beautiful lakes, some of them well 
known, others seldom fished. Lac Edouard 
and Lake kiskissink are the chief waters of the 
district, but many lakelets and streams also 
furnish their trout at the demand of the prac- 
ticed angler. Farther north still, big Lake St. 
John, with its many curiously-named tributary 
rivers, form favorite resorts for high-kicking, 
hard-fighting ouananiche and lusty trout. The 
regions of the north and south shores of Lake 
Superior also have a plentiful supply of trout 
waters, which yield sport in July. 

That black bravo, the bass, and that fierce 
freebooter, the muscallonge, will test many a 
tackle before July ends. Bass are found at 
their best, ina great number of the most at- 
tractive waters of the Eastern and Northern 
states, and of the province of Ontario and 
parts of the province of Quebec. The pictur- 
esque wilds of northern Wisconsin furnish, 
perhaps, the best sport available to-day with 
these game fish. Both muscallonge and bass 
are plentiful enough to furnish sport at points 
among the Thousand Islands of the St. Law- 
rence ; muscallonge also take the bait freely in 
several waters not far from the St. Lawrence, 
on the Canada side. Bass abound in most pure 
lakes and streams on both sides of Lake On- 
tario. The Niagara river has yielded many a 
goodly basket this season. Huge muscallonge 
are sometimes killed at St. Clair Flats, Mitch- 
ell's Bay, and about the mouth of the Thames 
River, Lake St. Clair; also at Rondeau 
Hartor, on Lake Erie, and on the Trent 
River and the curious chain of inland lakes 
lying north of that water. These are also 
crack black bass waters. Sharbot Lake, and 
Nipissing, and portions of the beautiful Ottawa 
and its tributary the Mattawa, deservedly rank 
high among the black bass waters of Ontario. 
Good bass fishing and a charming canoe route 
reward those who visit what are termed the 
“Rideau Lakes”—partly natural, and_ partly 
caused by the back-water from the Rideau 
Canal which affords a water route a hundred 
and twenty-five miles long, between the city ot 
Kingston, on the St. Lawrence, and the city of 
Ottawa, on the river of that name. Two men 
can do this route by canoe in about two weeks, 
and a man posted in the ways of bass should 
be able to eat fish three times a day while the 
cruise lasted. Near Sault Ste. Marie, espe- 
cially ‘‘ The Snows;” in the North Channel, 
between Grand Manitoulin and sister isles, and 
among the close-clustering islet gems of Geor- 
gian Bay, are many places where swart bass, 
strong with the vigor of fish bred in coldest 
water, are lurking ready to lay hold of tempt- 
ing bait and to fight to the last kick against the 
hand of every man. Ep, W. Sanpys. 
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TuE movement now on foot to aid in perfect- 
ing the American fox hound is a good one and 
deserving of a full measure of success. The 
hound has his enthusiastic admirers in plenty 
in this vast country, and anything tending to 
perfect the breed in beauty, pace, and trailing 
—- should be encouraged. The proposed 

ational Fox-hunters’ Association and National 
Meet, promised for the coming autumn, should 
do much for the hound. Field trials for fox 
hounds should, in time, become powerful fac- 
tors in developing the highest type of the 
breed, and should attract as much attention as 
trials for setters and pointers do at present. 
The fox hound has a distinct and important 
position to fill in American sport, and is well 
worthy of the enthusiastic support of every 
keen sportsman loving a fast thing and far, be 
his home North, South, East or West. 

In spite of a bit of crossfiring and apparently 
blundering methods, the directorate of the Col- 
umbian Exposition’s Dog Show, has finally 
managed to do at least one sensible thing—z ¢., 
mag till September 19th and three fol- 
owing days. Originally, it was intended to 
make a six-day show of it, but two days have 
been wisely lopped off. The wear and tear of 
travel, and the excitement of spending four 
days and nights on strange benches amid yelp- 
ing comrades and strange people, is about 
enough for any ordinary canine to stand. 
There is a prospect now that the much-talked 
of Columbian Show, which, not so long ago, 
promised to end unsatisfactorily, will score a 
gratifying success. Damon. 

LOFT. 

Ir was the first week in ee before the last 
birds sent from home in May were liberated, 
owing to a long period of heavy, unsatisfac- 
tory atmosphere. To those not weatherwise the 
conditions were to all appearances favorable. 
But flyers are fast coming to understand that 
the best weather for speed is in the clearing 
afterastorm. ‘The cloudless skyisa hard road 
to travel. The speedy track is when the clear 
blue shows between the great white clouds, 
moving rapidly to the west, the sky known as 
‘‘curds and whey.” Another condition is when 
the clouds are gray and hang high and the wind 
is from the west. 

The lesson of the month is that when the 
wind is with the birds they come from the direc- 
tion opposite to the point of liberation, and lofts 
at the greatest distance from the place of start 
have the first returns. Opinions differ as to the 
reason for this. Some hold that the wind car- 
ries the bird past its home and it loses time 
inreturning. Others say that the birds tack 
and thus cover a greater distance than they 
get credit for. Both are agreed, however, that 
other conditions being equal it is with wind off 
the quarter that speed is made. 
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The month from first to last was full of in- 
terest, and the more so as the speed was not to 
New England lofts, but with the sleepy Phila- 
delphia flyers, and, what was very gratifying 
to those interested for the messenger service, 
it was by birds that had made a break from re- 
cord flying todo messenger’s work, thus pro- 
ving that a good bird could be depended upon 
for any service, and that the bird’s capabilities 
were most times limited by the unwillingness 
of the owners to test them. 

The story of the month holds two breaks in 
the world’s record for speed. The figures of 
the 200 miles distance held at 1,439 yards by 
Little Jim, of Brooklyn, for several years, giving 
place to 1,524 pie by Moorestown, of the 
Senderling loft, Philadelphia; the same bird in 
the next fly raising the speed from less than 1,200 
yards sail last year for 400 miles to 1,399 yards. 

The experiment of messenger service begun 
in the Naval Review was continued in the trial 
of the UY. S. S. New York, and with most 
gratifying results. The birds used were few in 
number and were sent out more as a pastime 
for those on board than with the expectation 
that their services would be of value. The 
birds used were all taken from training flights 
for record journeys, two, Komekul Kusand Miss 
Herbert, having only three days previous to 
sending returned from 387 miles southwest. 

The birds were liberated as the vessel sailed 
down the Delaware and when it came to an- 
chor at night, and in spite of the rain that was 
falling over at least part of their course, they 
made good time. Others let go next morning 
as the vessel passed the Capes and when well 
out at sea, also made good speed, bringing 
messages to Mr. George W. Childs and to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The last test was from Boston harbor by the 
two birds named above. Neither returned in 
the day, but there was bad weather at the East 
to account forthe delay, but both were very 
welcome when they did get in next morning. 
Miss Herbert bore a double message, one pair 
of feathers being given to a word for his home 
in Washington by Lieut. T. B. M. Mason, 
another pair carrying the greetings of Mr. E. C. 
Benedict to his friend Mr. L. Clarke Davis, of 
the Public Ledger. This last message read : 

To L. CLarkeE Davis, Public Ledger, 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 

By courtesy of the Messrs. Cramp & Sons I 
am a guest on board of this magnificent speci- 
men of their skill. I predict that to-day’s trial 
trip will prove the Mew York is the fastest 
cruiser afloat. From this warlike ark a dove 
takes this message of peace and good will to 
you and yours. (Signed). E. C. BEeNnepict. 

The outcome of these tests was the desire to 
extend the usefulness of the birds by further 
tests, and an association was formed of those 
willing to set apart five or more birds for mes- 
senger work. These birds to be trained for 
the purpose, in being liberated regardless of 
previous flying, that is, with a disregard of di- 
rection and landmarks, and always to carry 
from the basket a message paper. This to be 
removed when the bird arrives at home and 
never to be worn about the loft, as experience 
has taught that the placing of the message on 
the tail feathers is equivalent to telling the bird 
to ‘‘hurry,” that some specially loved food 
awaits it at home. E. S. STarr. 
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Ir any girl is in search of novelty, health and 
recreation, I recommend to her that most en- 
joyable of all outings—a long cruise in skiff or 
canoe on some of the up-country rivers and 
lakes. The latter craft, the much-slandered 
canoe, 1s by far the more graceful and service- 
able of the two, and in spite of all things said 
to the contrary, I hold it true, whatever befalls, 
that if a canoe is given half a chance, treated 
with respect and managed with anything ap- 
proaching judgment, it is as safe a craft for 
ladies to patronize as any boat afloat. Canoe- 


ing has got a bad name among our elders be-. 


cause it was comparatively an unknown sport 
in their day, and because disasters have hap- 
pened, owing mostly to the melancholy fact 
that many idiots are not incarcerated in the in- 
stitutions for those unfortunates. I know of 
nothing more foolhardy, more utterly devoid of 
sense, than the too common practice of risking 
the life of a girl on a toboggan or in a canoe, 1n 
charge of a man lacking knowledge and experi- 
ence in the sport. It is this sort of man who is 
responsible for the fear many people have of a 
canoe, which otherwise would be welcomed as 
one of the greatest auxiliaries to girlish enjoy- 
ment and physical development. 

It is pleasing, however, to see how naturally 
our girls take to paddles and light little bass- 
woods, how rapidly they acquire the deft twist 
of the ashen blade that steers with that singular 
blending of power and silence the buoyant craft 
so implicitly obedient to the delicate yet firm 
muscles of our outdoor maiden. It is also par- 
ticularly gratifying to see by the present issue 
of ‘‘ The American Canoe Association Year 
Book ” that only ladies who are practical canoe- 
ists are qualified for membership. Thisshould be 
a great incentive to work and cruising, for in all 
the continent there is no more royal association 
of sportsmen than this organization. 

The General Meet of the American Canoe 
Association is this season in Canadian waters, 
the camp ground on Brophey’s Point, in the 
ever lovely Thousand Islands ; and to those of 
my readers who are club members in any por- 
tion of the United States or Canada, or who are 
even interested in an apathetic fashion in this 
most popular sport of the day, I most earnestly 
appeal to do all they can to be present, as much 
for their own interests as for the general up- 
holding of outdoor sports and pastimes for 
women. Yes, the long cruise is the ideal holi- 
day. Your outlay is so trifling, your profits 
so stupendous, that, no matter what your 
circumstances, it is a judicious investment. 


Your requirements could be summed up in a 
very brief list, always supposing, of course, 
that you have already your canoe and sail. 
The essentials begin with a young bonnie 
chaperon, who has a young bonnie husband, 
these must be supplemented by your jolliest 
girl friend, and two of the nicest boys you 
know. Then get you together a six by eight 
tent that is warranted waterproof, a rubber 
sheet, two gray blankets, a goodly sized basket 
packed with sea biscuit, marmalade, pressed 
meats, potted cheese, caviare and a side of 
bacon, two granite plates, cups, and a pair of 
knives, forks and spoons, and above all a tin 
teapot and some good black tea, add to this the 
smallest traveling valise you have, well stocked 
with toilet soaps, etc., a single change of cloth- 
ing, an extra pair of canoeing shoes, and a 
small flask of cognac. Then array yourself in 
light, but warm underclothing, a plain dark 
serge skirt, as short as your daring spirit will 
permit your wearing it, a gay flannel blouse, 
a woolen tam o’shanter, rubber-soled shoes and 
serviceable hose, and I'll guarantee you a week’s 
outing that your wildest dreams never mirrored. 
It is wonderful with how few things a girl can 
live when she is ‘‘ roughing it,” or how pretty 
and catching she is in her gypsy get-up. What 
matter if she does not dress for dinner? If her 
hair grows wild, and her shoes lack French 
heels, and her hands, gloves? Ah! my little 
lady, just try it for once, afterward, go to your 
fashion thronged sea-side hotel, go to the pretty 
Swiss cottages in the mountains, go to the over- 
crowded springs and take your fill of summer 
gaiety, you are young and gladsome, and have 
need of those things, but first, I beg of you 
purchase your railway ticket for that little 
backwood’s station in the lumbering district, 
where lakes lie unfretted by fashion, unfur- 
rowed by steamers, where rivers rollicking 
among their stones laugh into rapids, then 
dream in broad lagoons. Get your camping 
crowd together and express your canoes and 
kit ahead of you. Then launch the elfin craft 
that is to be your only home for days to come, 
and if when that cruise is over, you do not re- 
turn to town with a home-sick regret that it is 
ended, with the appetite of a young hyena, the 
sun tan of a desert ranger, and a soul and 
brain blown free of cobwebs and cantankerous- 
ness—well! you are simply the only one of 
your kind I know of, 

I have tried these gypsy holidays, tested 
them, nor found them in a single instance 
wanting. Many a brain out-worn with study, 
over-work, or over-pleasure, has been rescued 
from morbidness ; many a cheek, pale from late 
hours or business anxiety, has ripened and 
freshened pretty and pink once more; many a 
heart has brightened and pulsed anew, because 
of such a simple outing, shorn of care and de- 
pressing formalities. We all have ascrap of the 
savage, a dash of the primitive man concealed 
about ussomewhere—give it play, girls, at least 
once a year. Be the roving, nature-loving, 
simple-living being that the soul of your an- 
cestors burning yet within you clamors out so 
loudly for at times ; just try the old heathen 
etiquetteless life in a canoe for one summer 
week, you will be a more womanly woman for 
the quaffing of nature’s wines in the wilder- 
ness. 

E. PAULINE JOHNSON. 
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LAWN GAMES. 


LAWN TENNIS. 
INTERSCHOLASTIC tennis has received special 
encouragement this season by the institution of 
a contest for the national interscholastic cham- 
pionship, to be held at Newport between the 
winners of the several interscholastic tourna- 
ments. Not only will these contests be in them- 
selves interesting, but they will elevate the 
standard of play among the younger college 
men by bringing the members of preparatory 
schools into more lively competition. 

There were seventy-five entries for the Har- 
vard interscholasticchampionship, and the final 
match took place between C, R. Budlong, repre- 
senting the Providence High School, and L. E. 
Ware, of the Roxbury Latin School. Budlong 
won in three sets. Score, 10-8, 6-0, 6-4. The 
school gaining the highest number of points 
was the Roxbury Latin, whose seven represent- 
atives won nineteen matches. 

In the first tournament of the Yale Interschol- 
astic L. T. A. played on the grounds of the New 
Haven Lawn Club, Howard and Sage, both of 
the Hartford High School, met in the final. The 
result was in favor of Howard by the score 
6-3, 7-5, 6-3. This entitles him to compete in 
August at the Newport Casino. 

The contests for the Columbia interscholastic 
championship culminated in a very interesting 
match between W. G. Parker, of the Harvard 
school, and A. Kent, of the Berkeley. The tour- 
nament was held on the Oval at Williamsbridge. 
Parker won by the score 6—3, 7—5, 4—6, 6—o. 

‘The seventh annual tournament of the South- 
ern Lawn Tennis Association was held May 
29th and following days at the grounds of the 
Baltimore Cricket Club, Mount Washington. 
Among the Northern men entered were M. G. 
Chace and C. Hobart, who met in the final on 
Friday, June 2d. The result of this match was 
a surprise, for Chace took three straight sets, 
the first being a love set. -In the championship 
round, however, he received similar treatment 
at the hands of E. L. Hall, the holder of the 
Southern States championship. Scores: 

Preliminary round —Shields beat J. Hinkley 
6—2, 6—1; W. G. Parker beat A. Browne 6—1, 
6—1; J. C. Davidson beat J. M. Neely 9—11, 
6—o, 6—3; Metcalf beat W. Boag 6—3, 6—o ; 
H. B. Smith beat Y. Pennington 6—4, 6—2. 

First round—M,. G. Chace beat W. L. Mc- 
Pherson 6—3, 6—o; W. Nelson beat E. Fisher 
6—2, 6—4; Geoghegan beat Shields 6—3, 6—3; 
Davidson beat Parker 4—6, 6—2, 9—7; Smith 
beat Metcalf 6—2, 9—11,6—o; D. Miller beat 
O. Woodward 6—2, 6—3; C. Hobart beat R. 
Stevens 8—6, 6-2; A. H.S. Post beat R. M. 
McLane, Jr., by default. 

Second round—Chace beat Nelson 6--o, 6—o; 
Davidson beat Geoghegan 6—3, 6—2, Miller 
beat Smith 6—2, 6—3; Hobart beat Post 6—2, 
6--3. 


” 


Third round—Chace beat Davidson 6—3, 
6—-1 ; Hobart beat Miller 6—3, 6—2. 

Final—Chace beat Hobart 6—o, 9—7, 6—3. 

Championship round—E, L. Hall beat M. G. 
Chace 6—4, 6-3, 6—2. 

Doubles :_ Final—Hobart and Hall beat Da- 
vidson and Woodward 6—3,6--2, 8—6. Conso- 
lation singles won by A. H. S. Post. 

The annual contest for the New England 
championship took place on the courts of the 
New Haven Lawn Club, beginning Tuesday, 
June 6th. An interesting feature of the tour- 
nament was the excellent playing of two young 
ie $s of the New Haven Club, Arthur Foote 
and J. W. Nichols, Jr. After defeating three 
men Foote played in the final against Hobart, 
making a creditable contest although not quite 
gaining aset. The great match of the tourna- 
ment was that between E. L. Hall, the former 
holder of the cup, and C. Hobart, the challen- 
ger. From the result of the Southern tourna- 
ment the chances of Hall’s winning seemed very 
bright, but the improvement in Hobart’s game 
manifested itself as soon as they met upon the 
court. The courts were in excellent shape and 
Hobart seemed to have the lines well-sized and 
his strokes came off with unusual accuracy. 
Hall too, was in good form, and after losing a 
set, took two - clever and steady work. The 
fourth set was hotly contested. Hobart persist- 
ently returned the ball, driving his opponent 
well back in the court. The set finally went to 
Hobart as did also the last set. Thus Hobart 
becomes the fifth holder of the New England 
cup. ‘The others that have won it are : Slocum, 
R. P. Huntington, C. T. Lee and Hall. The 
scores were: Preliminary round—T. C, Neely 
beat M. Bruce, 7—5, 6— 

First Round—Deane 


3. 

Miller beat J. Terry, 6 
2,6—2; G. P. Dodge beat R. V. Beach, 6—2, 
1—6, 6—4; S. D. Reed beat W. G. Parker, 6—4, 


o—6, 6—4; J. W. ae beat J. F. Tal- 
madge, Jr., 6—4, 6—4; F. G. Beach beat A. E. 
Wright, 6—2, 6—1; W. E. Milne beat R. F. 
Rand, 6—4, 6—4; C. Hobart beat A. J. Shaw, 
7—5,6—1. Arthur Foote beat Neely, 6—2, 
6—I. 

Second Round—C. Hobart beat Milne, 6—2, 
6—o; Nichols beat F. G. Beach, 7—5, 6—4; 
Foote beat Reed, 6—4, 6—2 ; Miller beat Dodge, 
6—2, 6—4. 

Third Round—Hobart beat Nichols, 6—2, 6— 
1; Foote beat Miller, 6—2, 3—6, 6—2. 

Final Round—Hobart beat Foote, 6—1, 6—3, 
8—6. 

Championship round: C. Hobart (challenger) 
beat E. L. Hall (holder) 6—3, 5—7, 3—6, 8—6, 
6—4. 

Doubles: Final round— Hobart and Tal- 
madge beat Dodge and Terry, 6—1, 6—2, 6—3. 

The Irish championship for 1893 has been won 
by J. Pim, who, after defeating W. Renshaw in 
the all-comer’s, wrested the championship from 
E. Renshaw in a four-set match. Score, 6—1, 
6—2, 4—6,6—4. Itis a curious fact that this 
performance has an exact parallel in the victory 
of W. J. Hamilton in 1889. He defeated 
both the Renshaws at this meeting. 

Complete records of Lawn Tennis and other 
lawn games will be found in OuriInc WEEKLY 
Recorxv, which begins its fourth season on 
July 1, with the purpose so characteristic of 
OuTING, viz.: the fostering of refined sport. 

F, A, KELLoGG. 
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OUTING FOR JULY. 


CRICKET. 


Cricket closed in 1892 with eclat, and opens 
this year with every appearance of increased 
popular favor. On allsides new clubs have crop- 
ped up, and the players who have long pulled 
the laboring oar in the game must feel great 
pleasure in these signs, 

The quality of the play, too, has improved 
with the popularity of the game. 

The following are the statistics of the various 
associations and leagues in existence last sea- 
son. For some of the far distant ones I am in- 
debted to officers of the clubs who have kindly 
assisted me in getting together these particulars : 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT CRICKET LEAGUE. 
NEW YORK CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES. 
FIRST SECTION, 
Played. Won. Lost. Drawn, 
Berkeley....... ‘ 10 2 1 
New Jersey A.C.. 
Staten Island 
Manhattan 
Brooklyn 
Paterson 


It 


Sons of St. George. 
Kings County...... 
South Brooklyn 


HALIFAX CUP. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Summary of matches: 
Germantown 


7 

5 

Belmont 3 

3 2 

Philadelphia...... 2 
CLUB RECORD CUP. 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
Summary of matches played : 


°o 
2 
4 
5 
5 


MASSACHUSETTS CENTRAL 
CIATION. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CRICKET 


Summary of championship matches : 
Brockton 2 12 
Chelsea 9 
Lynn 9 
Somerville q 6 
Cambridge 3 
Hyde Park 3 
East Boston........ ° 


CHICAGO CRICKET ASSOCIATION. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


oo Oww 0 


» 


SPALDING CUP (1st elevens). 
Summary of matches played : 
Pullman 7 
Phenix... ays 5 
Wanderer.. 4 
St. George 3 
o 
Cicero forfeited one game to Pullman and one to 
Phenix. 
PRESIDENT’S CUP (2d elevens). 
Pullman . 9 


e oO 


Wanderer 

St. George.......... 

SR cis ceeenace 7 ° 
Cicero forfeited a game to Pullman. 


a, 


DETROIT CRICKET ASSOCIATION, 
DETROIT, MICH, 4 
Summary of championship matches : 
Chatham 


Michigan A.C.. ... 
Detroit A. C 


PITTSBURGH CRICKET LEAGUE. 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
Summary of championship matches : 
Homewood ° 
Wilkinsburgh 1 
East Liverpool..... ‘ 3 
Glenshaw 3 


CALIFORNIA CRICKET ASSOCIATION. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
W. GREER HARRISON CUP, 
Summary of matches played : 
Alameda 15 2 
California eee as 18 12 4 


Pacific — 18 6 10 
Oakland 18 I 17 


INTER-COLLEGIATE CRICKET ASSOCIATION, 

Last season all the clubs were tied for the 
championship, which was given to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, they having won it in 
the previous year. 


A very excellent schedule has been arranged 
for the championship games in the Metropolis. 
The first section ‘consists of New Jersey, 
Newark, Staten Island C. C., Brooklyn, Pat- 
terson, Manhattan and Morris Park C. C. The 
second section of King’s County, St. George, 
Albion, Staten Island A. C., Victoria, St. 
George A. C., Harlem, New York and South 
Brooklyn. A third section has this year been 
formed, consisting of second elevens only, and 
the following clubs have entered teams: New 
ai A. C., King’s County, St. George, Morris 
Park, St. George A. C., Patterson, Brooklyn. 

The cricketers in St. Louis are to have a 
much more active season than in previous 
years and have arranged for the Pastime C. C. 
of that city to make a trip to Chicago, where 
they have matches fixed with the Pullman, 
Albion, Ciceros, Chicagos, Wanderers, St. 
George, and a team from Minnesota, 

College cricket, it is pleasant to note, is in- 
creasing in interest. At Harvard alone there 
were thirty candidates for positions on the 
team, some of them men who had played on 
Philadelphian and Canadian teams. 

Chicago cricketers are naturally expecting a 
busy season, with the probability of the coming 
of the ‘‘ Corinthian” team of London, a team 
of Cambridge University men, past and pres- 
ent, and the visit of the Australians on their 
way home. The “Spalding” and ‘ Presi- 
dent” Cup competitions are in progress. 

The ‘‘ Harrison” Cup competition in San 
Francisco has been taken up with even greater 
interest than heretofore. Players there are 
also anxiously looking forward to the arrival 
of the Australian team, who are to play at San 
Francisco before sailing for home. 

Complete records of Cricket will be found in 
OvutiInG WEEKLY REcorv, which begins its 
fourth season on July 1, with the purpose so 
characteristic of OurING, viz.: the fostering of 
refined sport. T.:C, TURNER. 





